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COMMISSIONERS  OF  GARRETT  COUNTY 

AND  DATES  WHEN  SWORN  INTO  OFFICE 


1-30-1873 — William  Casteel 
1-30-1873 — August  Bonig 
1-30-1873 — H.  M.  Frazee 
12-  4-1873 — Henry  E.  Friend 
12-  4-1873 — George  W.  Blocher 
12-  4-1873 — Elisha  Umbel 
12-  7-1875 — Isaiah  Bouchor 
12-  7-1875— Henry  Winterberg 
12-  7-1875— John  E.  Gnegy 
11-26-1877 — E.  C.  Tillson 
11-26-1877—1.  Guard 
11-26-1877 — John  Riley 
11-24-1879 — William  W.  Broadwater 
11-24-1879— D.  H.  Friend 
11-24-1879 — John  Wilhelm 
11-29-1881 — S.  L.  Townsend 
11-29-1881— Eli  McMillan 

11- 29-1881 — Meshach  Mattingly 

12-  3-1883 — Andrew  Muller 
12-  3-1883 — Wright  Thayer 
12-  3-1883 — George  E.  Bishoff 
12-  1-1885 — Samuel  Baker 

12-  1-1885 — Thomas  K.  Harvey 
12-  1-1885 — Charles  T.  West 
12-  8-1887 — Michael  Durst 
12-  8-1887 — W.  P.  Hansel 
12-  8-1887— Brison  Welsh 
12-20-1889 — Thomas  J.  Johnson 
12-20-1889 — Jacob  Fresh 
12-20-1889 — Isaac  M.  Umbel 
12-  8-1891— T.  W.  Casteel 
12-  8-1891 — Jacob  Fresh 
12-  8-1891 — Edward  Margroff 
12-  5-1893 — Ira  E.  Friend 
12-  5-1893 — Isaac  W.  Abernathy 
12-  5-1893 — Thomas  H.  Layman 
12-  7-1895 — Thomas  H.  Layman 
12-  1-1897 — John  T.  Gorey 
12-  1-1897 — Ephraim  W.  Kelso 
12-12-1899 — Peter  J.  Stephen 
12-  2-1901— Taylor  Friend 
12-  3-1901 — Jacob  Stump 
12-  1-1903— P.  J.  Stephen 
12-  5-1905 — Asa  B.  Friend 
12-  5-1905 — A.  C.  Smith 


12-  3-1907—0.  S.  Fike 
12-18-1909— D.  M.  Dixon 
12-18-1909 — W.  M.  Loudermilk 
12-  5-1911 — O.  S.  Fike 
12-17-1913 — D.  M.  Dixon 
12-17-1913— A.  C.  Smith 
12-18-1915— George  Wamick 
12-17-1917 — George  D.  Browning 
12-21-1917— H.  P.  Miller 
12-18-1919— Jonas  Yutzy 
12-  6-1921— Henry  P.  Miller 
12-16-1921 — George  D.  Browning 
12-14-1923— Charles  A.  Ashby 
12-15-1926 — Daniel  E.  Orendorf 
12-15-1926 — Harvey  Gortner 
12-16-1926 — George  D.  Browning 
12-20-1930 — George  W.  Harvey 
12-20-1930 — James  A.  Fitzwater 
12-20-1930 — George  D.  Browning 
12-  6-1934 — John  W.  Herman 
12-  6-1934 — Blaine  Giessman 
12-  6-1934 — Virgil  T.  Steyer 
12-  2-1938 — G.  B.  Giessman 
12-  2-1938 — Paul  M.  Friend 
12-  2-1938 — Cheston  H.  Browning 
12-  8-1942 — W.  G.  Meyers 
12-  8-1942 — Jonas  W.  Sines 
12-  8-1942 — John  W.  Herman 
12-27-1946 — J.  Edward  Helbig 
12-27-1946 — Stewart  F.  Stahl 
12-27-1946 — Jonas  W.  Sines 

12-28-1950 — Jonas  W.  Sines 
1-  8-1951 — Stewart  F.  Stahl 
1-  8-1951 — J.  Edward  Helbig 
12-  1-1954 — Harvey  D.  Swartzentruber 
12-  1-1954 — Ervin  A.  Roth 
12-  1-1954 — Aubrey  C.  Brenneman 

12-  8-1958 — Elra  F.  Garletts 
12-  8-1958— Carl  A.  Schell 
12-  8-1958 — Fred  B.  Glotfelty 
12-11-1962 — H.  D.  Swartzentruber 
12-11-1962 — Allen  S.  Paugh 
12-11-1962 — Earl  E.  Opel 


CLERKS  TO  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS,  GARRETT  COUNTY 

AND  DATES  WHEN  SWORN  INTO  OFFICE 


2-12-1873— William  H.  Hagans 

1-  9-1874— G.  W.  Merrill 

2-  9-1876— G.  W.  Merrill 
1-  8-1878 — W.  H.  Hagans 
1-11-1879 — William  H.  Hagans 

11- 25-1879— F.  A.  Thayer 
1-  2-1882 — J.  C.  Dunham 

12- 17-1883 — George  W.  Merrill 
12-15-1885— W.  H.  Hagans 

1-  7-1887 — W.  H.  Hagans 
1-  9-1888— W.  H.  Hagans 
1-  8-1890 — John  B.  Fay 
1-  4-1892 — Jacob  S.  Meyers 
1-  3-1894 — J.  S.  Meyers 
1-  7-1896 — J.  S.  Meyers 
1-  4-1889— A.  G.  Ross 


1-11-1890— A.  G.  Ross 
12-18-1907 — A.  G.  Ross 
12-20-1909 — A.  G.  Ross 
12-19-1911 — A.  G.  Ross 
12-24-1913 — A.  G.  Ross 
12-21-1915 — W.  G.  Meyers 
12-24-1917— W.  G.  Meyers 
12-17-1921— W.  G.  Meyers 
12-27-1926 — W.  G.  Meyers 
12-27-1930 — W.  M.  Frazee 
12-17-1934— W.  G.  Meyers 
12-17-1938 — W.  G.  Meyers 
12-  8-1942 — Gertrude  Aronhalt 

5-  -1943 — Jesse  J.  Ashby 
12-  1-1954 — R.  T.  Brohawn 

6-  3-1957 — Virginia  S.  Fizer 

(To  present  time  1963) 
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During  the  past  four  years  we  have  deliberately  postponed  a new 
issue  of  Tableland  Trails.  Instead  we  have  tarried  along  many  un- 
known trails  with  an  intuition  that  there  was  much  undiscovered  cul- 
tural history  of  the  mid-Alleghenies.  This  must  be  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion of  the  regional  historian  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  origin  and  development  of  families  and  communities  in  any 
given  region,  their  contribution  to  American  life;  in  turn  the  impact  of 
American  institutions  upon  these  basic  units  of  society  constitutes  the 
core  of  what  we  term  cultural  history. 

The  additional  research  along  the  trails  of  the  mid-Alleghenies  has 
confirmed  this  evaluation  of  our  history.  The  accumulation  of  facts  re- 
specting persons,  places  and  events  have  been  deposited  in  a bulging 
knapsack  with  numerous  classified  pockets.  This  select  hoard  has  been 
placed  in  the  Tableland  Trails  ‘warehouse’  of  history  with  what  had 
been  previously  stored  since  1934. 

But  there  has  also  been  another  accumulation.  During  the  past 
thirty  years,  especially  since  World  War  II,  historical  publications  have 
zoomed.  The  American  public  that  earlier  had  shown  but  a token  inter- 
est has  become  alerted  to  its  rich  and  diversified  history.  In  the  era  of 
progress  which  was  mostly  interpreted  as  external  and  material  the 
American  was  thinking  in  terms  of  the  future.  Today  he  says  “one  must 
live  one  day  at  a time — making  specific  plans  for  the  future  in  the  midst 
of  turmoil,  revolutions  and  catastrophe  is  futile.”  So  the  mind  of  the 
American  people  is  penetrating  deeper  into  the  past  in  order  to  find  a 
more  knowledgeable  understanding  of  the  present. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  American  education  has  been 
the  emphasis  on  the  individual.  Self-centeredness  has  blinded  even  the 
most  advanced  mentalities  to  the  wider  gambits  of  reality.  Subjectivism 
has  often  born  the  fruit  of  pathological  introspection.  The  more  fortu- 
nate individualist  is  one  disciplined  in  objectivity.  Whatever  is  the  qual- 
ity of  response,  introvert  or  extrovert  (and  the  interplay  of  both  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  individual),  such  a person  on  trying  to  under- 
stand himself  becomes  interested  in  his  past.  It  is  a healthy  interest. 
He  will  likely  find  more  than  family  skeletons  in  his  closet  of  history. 
He  will  find  tremendous  meaning  in  tracing  back  his  family  line.  As  he 
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proceeds  with  this  he  becomes  interested  in  the  past  of  other  members 
of  the  family,  of  the  various  relations.  And  if  he  is  sincere  and  perse- 
vering in  getting  at  all  the  facts  he  will  identify  himself,  his  family,  with 
the  community  of  their  origins.  Then  he  will  want  to  know  more  about 
the  history  of  the  hometown.  He  might  have  set  out  in  his  search  with 
only  a motivation  of  self-interest;  before  he  is  through  he  will  have  a 
sociological  interest  in  history  and  come  to  understand  himself  as  a 
part  of  the  great  American  saga. 

This  current  issue  of  Tableland  Trails  reflects  this  kind  of  odes- 
sy.  The  issues  that  are  being  planned  for  the  future  will  contain  a gen- 
ealogical section.  We  believe  that  a historical  study  of  the  American 
family  is  becoming  more  urgent.  The  solidarity  and  unity  of  the  family 
has  been  broken  because  of  the  over-stress  on  individualism,  of  each 
person  going  their  own  way  in  obtaining  economic  freedom,  of  the  in- 
creased mobility  of  life,  and  of  the  diversified,  new  vocations  to  be  mas- 
tered in  the  megapolitan  areas.  The  restoration  of  a sound  family  soli- 
darity is  dependent  on  a new  interpretation  of  life  on  the  soil  where 
there  is  an  integration  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  where  members 
of  a family  not  only  live  and  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  house  or  same 
community — but  where  they  have  a common  purpose  in  their  work. 
One  would  have  to  go  a long  way  to  find  a better  example  of  family 
unity  through  a common  vocation  than  the  history  of  the  Rothchilds. 

To  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  our  mountain  communities 
should  augment  the  feeling  of  dignity  and  provide  utilitarian  ideas  of 
survival.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  insight  a community 
has  with  regards  to  its  past  it  will  be  better  able  to  take  better  care  of 
its  present  and  plan  for  a more  noble  future.  It  is  not  necessary  for  com- 
munities to  expand  in  population.  It  is  far  more  salutary  that  they  ex- 
pand in  social  creativeness  through  the  integration  of  their  families  and 
institutions.  These  are  what  make  for  the  joyous  dimensions  of  life  in 
any  community.  With  all  our  vast  freedoms,  our  technical  know-how,  our 
rapid  and  intimate  communications,  the  American  people  have  the  po- 
tential of  the  most  unprecedented  cultural  development  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  As  we  allow  our  roots  to  penetrate  deeper  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  things  of  the  present  we  can  expect  the  joyous  dimen- 
sions of  our  communal,  corporate  life  to  grow  straight  up  toward  its 
pre-determined  destiny. 

Embedded  in  our  history,  in  the  very  microscopic  filaments  of  our 
roots,  is  the  salvific  energy  of  God.  In  such  times  as  these  when  irreligion 
is  organized  in  terms  of  materialistic  folly,  of  communism,  and  human- 
ism we  desperately  need  to  care  for  these  roots. 
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The  growing  awareness  of  the  history  of  the  mountains  and  their 
people  is  like  inspired  music.  The  fascination  has  caught  on  with  an 
ever-widening  segment  of  the  people  here  and  with  the  American  public 
at  large.  Since  the  last  issue  of  Tableland  Trails  in  1958  there  has 
been  a steady  stream  of  orders  for  old  issues  and  requests  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  publication. 

How  best  can  this  kind  of  thinking  be  summed  up?  We  believe  the 
people  must  restore  the  land,  and  the  land  restore  the  people.  We  be- 
lieve knowledge  of  the  history  of  these  mountains  and  their  people 
should  help. 
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OAKLAND,  MARYLAND 
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"Forty-Four  Years  of  the 
Life  of  a Hunter" 

by  Meshach  Browning  contains  many  highly  exciting  hunting 
experiences  enjoyed  by  this  courageous  Maryland  hunter.  It  also 
gives  a very  accurate  and  appealing  description  of  the  home  life 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  book  contains  a 
brief  history  of  the  Browning  family,  and  describes  in  detail 
many  thrilling  hunting  adventures  such  as  stabbing  an  enraged 
bear  seven  times,  killing  a huge  panther  with  a club,  and  out- 
fighting a wounded  buck  in  the  icy  Youghiogheny  River.  It  is  now 
being  read  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Alaska  to  Texas.  The 
twelfth  edition  may  be  obtained  at  $5.00  per  copy,  postpaid, 
by  writing: 

R.  GETTY  BROWNING 

1012  HARVEY  STREET  - RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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GORTNER'S  STORE 

Founded  in  1890  by  Lewis  Gortner,  son  of  Peter  Gortner  the  im- 
migrant, and  now  operated  by  Alva  G.  Gortner,  the  son  of  Lewis. 

THE  OLDEST  SHOE  AND  CLOTHING  STORE  IN 
GARRETT  COUNTY 

Shoes  For  The  Entire  Family 

Wearing  Apparel  For  Workmen 


OAKLAND,  MARYLAND  DEERFIELD  4-3364 
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Native  Man  in  Qawett  Go-unty 

(2500  B.  C.  to  1800  A.  D.) 

Rev.  J.  C.  Breunirxger 
INTRODUCTION 

In  1492  Columbus  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  seek  a shorter  route  to 
India.  Upon  landing  on  islands  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  North  and 
South  America  he  believed  that  these  were  in  the  environment  of  India. 
On  meeting  the  native  inhabitants  he  called  them  Indians,  and  ever 
since  the  five  hundred  or  more  tribes  that  have  resided  in  the  North  and 
South  American  continents,  in  the  post-Columbian  era,  are  known  by 
this  general  designation.  Like  many  primitive  people  they  had  a name 
for  themselves  which  translated  means  “the  men”.  The  generic  native 
name  is  “Onkwe-Honwe”. 

Twenty  thousand  or  more  years  ago  these  continents  were  unin- 
habited by  any  race  of  man.  At  that  early  date  a migration  of  human 


Jimmie  Flynn,  right,  champion  prizefighter  of  the  southwest,  and  the  writer  at  an 
Indian  grave  in  Camp  Run  Glade  near  the  giant  oak — September  11,  1907.  In  1880 
on  the  Custer  Farm  at  Monroe,  Michigan,  Jimmy  Flynn  helped  Father  Custer  raise 
the  barn  in  which  “Dandy”  was  boarded  until  her  death.  “Dandy”  was  the  favorite 
horse  of  General  Custer.  She  escaped  the  battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876.  She 
died  in  1898,  and  was  buried  in  the  apple  orchard  just  north  of  the  barn.  The  writer 
visited  the  barn  and  grave  site  many  times.  (Courtesy  George  W.  Breuninger, 
Sunnyside,  Garrett  County,  Maryland.) 
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beings  began  to  these  continents  by  a land  bridge  now  known  as  Bering 
Strait.  Thus  the  earliest  residents  of  the  Americas  were  Asians.  Dressed 
in  skins  and  using  stone-tipped  weapons  their  sustenance  depended  on 
hunting  and  fishing 

The  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  represented  the  two  dominant  con- 
federacies of  cognate  tribes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  They  frequently  clashed  with  each  other  especially  after  the 
Europeans  came  to  these  shores  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
threatened  the  mode  and  place  of  existence  of  the  native.  At  times  they 
were  formidable  opponents  of  the  white  man  in  his  relentless  trek  west- 
ward from  the  seaboard  and  across  the  mountains. 

From  1622  to  1886  there  was  intermittent  warfare  between  the 
various  tribes  and  the  white  settlers,  commencing  in  Virginia.  Perhaps 
the  most  memorable  of  all  the  battles  was  that  of  Little  Big  Horn  out 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  when  Sitting  Bull  and  his  Sioux  In- 
dians massacred  the  army  of  General  George  A.  Custer  along  with  the 
General.  This  was  in  June  in  1876.  This  was  a day  of  mourning  for  the 
Breuningers  as  they  had  known  the  Custer  family  in  Maryland  and 


The  writer  on  the  Battlefield  of  Fallen  Timbers,  Maumee,  Ohio,  September 
30,  1962.  Picture  courtesy  A.  Vernon  Regehre,  Inman,  Kansas. 
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Michigan  for  ninety-four  years.  General  Custer’s  family  were  early  set- 
tlers in  Garrett  County. 

The  last  important  Indian  uprising  came  in  the  years  1882-1886 
when  the  Apaches  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  under  Chiefs  Victorio 
and  Geronimo  resisted  efforts  to  confine  them  to  government  reserva- 
tions. General  George  Crook  was  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  this  last 
uprising.  He  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  wage  warfare 
with  the  Indians  from  1853  until  1886,  except  during  the  Civil  War 
when  he  was  prominently  engaged  in  the  Union  Army.  He,  like  General 
Custer,  is  associated  with  the  history  of  Garrett  County.  His  summer 
home  was  in  Oakland,  Maryland.  He  died  in  1890  in  the  Palmer  House 
in  Chicago,  111.  Funeral  services  were  held  from  his  summer  home 
“Crook’s  Crest”  in  Oakland,  Md.  William  McKinley,  then  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  William  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  were  among  his  casket- 
bearers.  His  body  was  later  removed  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
now  marked  by  an  imposing  monument. 

In  Maryland  cognate  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family  resided  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  the  Potomac  River  and  its 


The  author  standing  in  front  of  the  monument  on  the  battlefield  of  Tippe- 
canoe, Indiana.  Picture  taken  June  16,  1949.  (Courtesy  of  Harold  M.  Clay,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.) 
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tributaries.  It  appears  that  the  tribes  in  residence  in  what  is  now  Mary- 
land at  the  time  of  the  colony’s  establishment  (1634)  were  the  Nanti- 
cokes  (Eastern  Shore),  the  Piscataways  (west  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay) 
and  the  Susquehannocks  (on  both  sides  of  the  Bay).  There  were  two 
semi-nomadic  tribes  that  moved  in  later;  one  was  the  Shawnees  who 
came  from  the  South  in  1692,  settling  on  both  the  North  and  South 
branches  of  the  Potomac,  and  retreating  slowly  westward,  leaving  the 
State  by  1727.  The  other  was  the  Senecas  who  joined  the  Iroquois  Na- 
tion in  1725. 

THE  FIRST  NATIVE  MEN  IN  GARRETT 

Artifacts  reveal  that  human  beings  were  residing  in  Garrett  County 
as  early  as  2500  B.C.  Evidences  of  their  presence  have  been  found  in 
the  Deep  Creek  Lake  region.  They  belonged  to  what  the  archeologists 
call  The  Archaic  Culture,  a very  primitive  way  of  life.  There  seems  to 
be  no  way,  as  yet,  of  determining  whether  the  archaic  peoples  in  Gar- 
rett County  were  still  alive  upon  the  advent  of  the  people  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  Woodland  Culture  (pre-Columbian,  circa  1300  A.D.)  The  cog- 
nate Algonquin  tribes  belonged  to  this  culture.  There  is  increasing  ar- 
cheological evidence  that  the  native  people  were  widely  distributed  in 
Garrett  County,  both  in  the  pre-historic  and  historic  period. 

It  is  unlikely  that  in  the  earlier  or  later  Indian  occupation  perma- 
nent, year-round  residences  were  established.  The  Indians  that  came 


The  author  shown  with  Chief  Le  Peti  Ohome  and  members  of  his  Seneca 
tribe.  Picture  taken  May  30,  1961.  Courtesy  Nicholas  Star,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 
The  picture  was  taken  at  the  site  of  Fort  Ponchertrain,  founded  by  Cadillac  in  1701. 
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and  went  were  of  a semi-nomadic  culture.  We  have  no  certainty  as  to 
how  many  cognate  Algonquin  tribes  were  in  residence  here  during  his- 
toric times.  The  tribes  most  frequently  referred  to  are:  Shawnees,  Dela- 
ware (Lenape),  and  Senecas. 

Garrett  County  was  criss-crossed  by  many  trails  such  as  the  Great 
Warrior  Path,  the  Nemacolin  Path,  the  McCullough  Path;  also  the 
Seneca  Trail  (approximating  the  route  of  219)  from  Keyser’s  Ridge  in 
the  north,  passing  near  the  Fairfax  Stone  and  on  deep  into  Dixie.  These 


March  15,  1949  the  writer  met  and  visited  with  Dorothy  Cranton,  Royal  Oak, 
Michigan.  She  is  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Chief  Tecumseh.  This  portrait 
of  the  great  Shawnee  chief  was  painted  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  41st  Regiment, 
British,  after  the  death  of  Tecumseh  at  Moravian  Town.  It  is  said  to  be  very  life- 
like. It  is  the  only  one  in  existence.  Courtesy  Burton  Historical  Collection. 
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trails  antedated  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  the  first  white  settle- 
ment in  Garrett  County. 


In  the  March,  1951  issue  of  “The  Glades  Star”  there  appeared  an 
article  by  F.  R.  Corliss  Jr.  (County  Surveyor)  in  which  he  reports  a 
study  made  by  the  Carnegie  Field  Museum  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  by  their 
field  archaeologist,  Mayer-Oakes/  and  himself.  This  study  centered  in 
Indian  sites  along  the  Youghiogheny  River  at  Sang  Run  and  Friends- 
ville.  Native  habitation  in  Garrett  County  was  divided  into  five  pre- 
historic time  intervals,  and  one  historic.  They  are  as  follows: 


In  the  same  article  Mr.  Corliss  goes  on  to  say: 

“Up  to  this  time  (June  1950)  approximately  30  archaic  sites  have  been  lo- 
cated, most  of  which  are  about  Deep  Creek  Lake.  A site  on  the  Ralph  Hoye  farm, 
Sang  Run,  represents  the  Middle  and  Late  Woodland  cultures,  while  at  Friends- 
ville  we  believe  the  Late  Woodland  and  perhaps  the  historic  is  best  represented.” 

VILLAGE  SITES 

The  evidence  of  native  man  is  especially  obvious  along  the 
Youghiogheny  River  and  its  tributaries. 

“The  river  is  123  miles  in  length.  The  average  width  of  the  valley,  through 
which  it  flows,  is  17  miles.  As  to  width,  a distribution  of  complex  surface  irregulari- 
ties, tilted  sidewise  so  that  the  drainage  of  the  valley  flows  mostly  from  the  east. 
The  river  flows  its  serpentine  way  along  the  west  side  of  the  tilted  valley  floor. 
From  near  its  source,  and  almost  to  its  mouth  at  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  it  oc- 
casionally flows  through  modified  gorges.  At  certain  intervals,  mostly  at  mouths  of 
tributaries,  there  are  level  unforested  fields,  fill-ins  of  deep  soil  from  ancient  floods. 
It  was  on  these  fields  that  native  man  erected  his  villages  comprised  of  Igloo-shaped 
huts  made  of  wood,  bark,  and  animal  skins.”2 

Village  sites  of  native  man  along  the  Youghiogheny  River  in  what 
is  now  Garrett  County  were:  (1)  Upper  Yough  Glade,  near  Underwood 

(2)  Lower  Yough  Glade  near  Oakland  (3)  Sang  Run,  at  mouth  of 
Sang  (Gin  Seng)  Run  (4)  Friendsville,  at  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  (5) 
Selbysport,  at  mouth  of  Buffalo  Run.  The  last  named  was  furtherest 
down-stream,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line  and  was  comprised  of  the 
most  extensive  river-bottom  land.  The  site  on  which  the  village  stood  is 

]Mayer-Oakes.  In  May  1962  at  the  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Chapter  of  the 
Archeological  Institute  of  America  Mayer-Oakes  delivered  a lecture  entitled  “The 
Upper  Ohio  Valley”.  This  included  the  Youghiogheny  basin  and  its  tributaries. 
He  reported  that  from  Table  Rock  northwards  to  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  there  has 
been  uncovered  more  than  37  archaic  camp  sites.  It  was  the  writer’s  privilege,  as  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  Chapter,  to  introduce  Dr.  Mayer-Oakes  to  his  friends  and 
members. 

2From  “The  History  of  the  Youghiogheny  River”  by  Felix  G.  Robinson. 
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(1)  Early  Archaic 

(2)  Late  Archaic 

(3)  Early  Woodland  (Monongahela) 
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(5)  Late  Woodland 

(6)  Historic  Indian 
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flooded  most  of  the  year  because  of  the  Confluence  Dam.  It  has  never 
been  excavated.  The  chief  excavation  work  has  been  made  at  the  Sang 
Run  site.  Whether  these  villages  at  any  time  were  occupied  the  year 
round  is  undetermined. 

CAMP  SITES 

Thirty  archaic  camp  sites  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Corliss  ar- 
ticle. Those  of  the  Woodland  culture  are  far  more  numerous.  These 
were  seasonal  hunting  and  fishing  camps.  Following  is  a description  of 
those  that  have  been  identified: 

THE  ACCIDENT  CAMP 

This  camp  was  on  the  property  of  Adam  Richter  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  of  Accident.  The  reason  for  its  location  was  the  presence 
of  a flowing  spring.  Felix  G.  Robinson,  and  the  author  of  this  article, 
visited  this  community  in  June  1961.  It  was  learned  that  many  Indian 
relics  and  artifacts  were  uncovered  here.  Meshach  Browning  knew  of 
this  Indian  site. 


BUFFALO  MARSH  CAMP 

This  was  located  at  the  Big  Boiling  Spring  at  McHenry;  both  are 
now  covered  by  Deep  Creek  Lake.  It  was  opposite  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Daniel  Specht  of  Somerset,  Penna.  The  early  settlers 
are  said  to  have  found  the  remains  of  a buffalo  in  the  neighboring 
marshy  area.  Augustine  Friend’s  abandoned  hunting  cabin  was  occupied 
by  the  James  Spurgeons  and  their  nephew  Meschach  Browning  when 
they  first  came  to  the  county  in  1794. 

BUFFALO  RUN  CAMP 

Here  the  natives  had  one  of  their  largest  camps.  This  stream  emp- 
tied into  the  Youghiogheny  at  Selbysport.  On  the  ridge  between  Selbys- 
port  and  Friendsville  were  found  a number  of  graves.  This  region  has 
yielded  many  artifacts. 


DUNKARD  LICK  CAMP 

This  site  can  be  reached  by  the  Hutton  Switch  Road,  about  three 
miles  from  Oakland,  along  the  north  fork  of  Dunkard  Lick. 

THE  GORTNER  CAMP 

This  was  located  at  the  union  of  Cherry  Creek  and  Douglas 
Run  in  Gortner.  Here  was  an  old  Indian  corn  field  and  camp.  It  was 
here  that  the  Ashbys  planted  their  first  grain  and  built  their  fort.  This 
site  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  author.  In  1957  Felix  Robinson  ac- 
companied the  writer  to  the  site  of  Fort  Ashby.  In  June  1961  the  writer, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Lohr  visited  this  ground. 
Earlier,  in  1948,  and  again  in  1950,  pupils  and  teachers  from  the  Gort- 
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ner  and  Sunnyside  schools  visited  the  site  of  the  Indian  camp  and  fort 
when  the  writer  told  them  about  the  Ashbys  who  were  the  first  white 
men  to  occupy  it.  Also  in  June  1950  C.  E.  Hoye  and  the  writer  visited  it. 

CAMP  AT  FRIENDS 

In  1765  John,  Charles  and  Augustine  Friend,  from  the  Potomac 
Valley  visited  an  Indian  camp,  presumably  one  of  the  more  permanent 
villages,  along  the  Youghiogheny  River  at  what  is  now  Friendsville. 
They  purchased  the  village  and  surrounding  corn  fields  from  the  In- 
dians. In  this  meeting  and  transaction  between  the  white  man  and  na- 
tive we  have  an  instance  of  fair  dealing  that  bore  the  good  fruit  of 
friendship  and  good  will.  In  the  summer  of  1950,  accompanied  by  Capt. 
Hoye,  the  writer  visited  this  site.  They  were  fortunate  to  find  a number 
of  Indian  relics  which  are  in  the  possession  of  The  Carnegie  Museum,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

GRASSY  CABIN 

In  1767  this  tract  was  surveyed  for  Capt.  Thomas  Bassett  and  pat- 
ented to  him  by  Governor  Horatio  Sharpe  of  Maryland.  “Old  Town 
Creek”  is  now  known  as  Casselan  River,  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of 
the  Youghiogheny  River.  It  was  known  to  Washington  and  Braddock 
as  Little  Crossings — and  is  near  the  community  of  Grantsville.  Scharf 


This  picture  was  taken  June  15,  1946  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  camp  and  corn- 
field along  Cherry  Creek,  Gortner,  Md.  Standing  left  to  right:  Mr.  Virgil  Kight, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Swartzentruber,  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger,  and  Edward  Kight.  Seven- 
teen years  ago  this  land  was  owned  by  Daniel  Swartzentruber.  Today  it  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atlee  Hershberger.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  Mr.  Cecil 
Kight. 
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called  the  camp  site  “Old  Town”.  There  were  a number  of  Indian  camps 
along  the  Nemacolin  Trail  (now  a part  of  Rt.  40).  Grassy  Cabin  was 
one  of  these. 

GREEN  GLADES  CAMP 

“From  the  presence  of  flint  chips  and  other  remains,  it  appears 
that  there  was  once  an  Indian  camp  at  Stephen  Casteel’s  spring,  three 


Site  of  Fort  Ashby,  Gortner,  Maryland.  Members  of  the  Sunnyside  School 
and  the  writer.  Picture  taken  June  2,  1948. 


Indian  Camp  site  and  com  field  at  the  junction  of  Douglas  Run  and  Cherry 
Creek,  Gortner,  Maryland.  This  camp  was  at  the  corner  of  the  Great  Warrior 
Path  and  the  Seneca  Trail.  (Picture  taken  June  2,  1948.  Courtesy  Miss  Bonnie 
Calhoun.) 
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miles  north  of  Oakland.  Mr.  Casteel  states  that  below  the  spring  there 
were  several  ancient  stone-lined  pits,  in  which  the  Indians  built  fires, 
heating  the  stones.  Then  they  poured  water  over  the  hot  embers  and 
stones.  The  hot  steam  arising  was  held  by  a tiny  tent  of  skins,  and  served 
for  the  “sweating”  of  ailing  Indians.  There  was  a buffalo  wallow  below 
the  spring,  and  on  Hall’s  Hill  nearby— an  open,  airy  place— deer,  elk 
and  buffalo  appear  to  have  resorted  to  escape  the  gnats  and  flies.  The 
droppings  of  these  animals  here  is  said  to  have  so  enriched  the  soil  that 
when  cultivated  in  later  years  twenty-two  crops  in  succession  were  har- 
vested without  exhausting  its  fertility.  Wilmer  Mail  was  an  early  resi- 
dent at  the  Green  Glades  Camp  site.  His  family  was  our  only  pioneer 
family  of  part  Indian  blood.”1 

THE  GINSENG  CAMP 

This  was  one  of  the  five  more  or  less  permanent  Indian  village 
sites  along  the  Youghiogheny  River.  In  1774  Paul  Hoye  surveyed  this 
ground.  It  was  patented  as  “Friend’s  Delight”.  In  1796  John  Friend  Jr. 
settled  here.  The  descendants  of  the  Hoyes  and  Friends  still  reside  in 
the  community.  “The  Friends  report  that  when  they  first  came  to  Gin 
Seng  (Seng,  Sang)  Run  they  killed  two  of  a herd  of  buffaloes  along  the 
river  bottom.  There  was  an  abandoned  Indian  corn  field  on  the  higher 
ground.  When  the  writer  was  a boy  pieces  of  Indian  pottery  were  found 
in  the  bottom  field.  In  recent  years  Ralph  Hoye  opened  an  Indian  grave 
on  the  river  bank  south  of  Sang  Run  in  which  were  human  bones  and  a 
stone  ax,  all  covered  with  the  worn  river  stones.  He  replaced  the  bones.”1 
(Indian  Camp  Sites,  C.  E.  Hoye).  In  1950  the  author,  along  with  Capt. 
Hoye,  visited  this  region. 

MASON  CAMP 

This  Camp  was  near  the  Great  Warriors  Trail  at  the  west  foot  of 
Backbone  Mountain,  now  known  as  the  Mason  community,  on  the  farms 
of  Grover  Lee  and  John  Shaffer.  In  June,  1946,  brother  George  and  the 
writer  visited  this  extensive  camp  site,  which  extended  from  the  valley 
of  Cherry  Creek  to  the  Shaffer  farm.  The  region  was  extremely  fertile. 
It  is  claimed  that  some  of  the  fertility  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
wood  ashes  from  the  numerous  camp  fires.  John  Shaffer  (deceased) 
pointed  out  to  us  this  particular  site. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND  CAMP 

“The  camp  was  on  the  land  tract  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  four 
miles  northwest  of  Oakland.  In  1789  this  1200  acre  tract  belonged  to 
Governor  Thomas  Johnson.  Later,  half  of  it  became  the  Joseph  P.  Davis 
stock  farm.  About  half  a mile  west  of  the  Davis  house  was  the  “Indian 
Meadow”.  Some  sixty  years  ago  a groundhog  was  chased  into  its  hole  in 

^‘Indian  Camps  in  Garrett  County”  by  Charles  E.  Hoye. 
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a mound  of  stones  and  earth.  In  digging  out  the  animal  the  hunters  dis- 
covered it  was  an  Indian  tomb,  containing  human  bones,  a stone  toma- 
hawk, arrow  points  and  pottery.  Later,  other  Indian  graves  were  found 
nearby,  and  many  relics  of  these  people  have  been  found  in  the  Indian 
Meadow.  This  camp  was  some  distance  south  of  the  Great  Warrior 
Path.”  (Charles  E.  Hoye — “Indian  Camp  Sites  in  Garrett  County”) 

THE  CAMP  AT  SUNNYSIDE 

In  1907  while  the  writer  was  cultivating  a field  he  found  beautiful, 
large  arrow  points  near  the  spreading  oak.  His  mother  told  him  that  the 
Indians  had  had  a camp  here.  Near  the  oak  is  an  Indian  grave,  and  a 
variable  fountain  of  cold  water. 

BURIAL  SITE  ON  TROXELL  TICHNELL  FARM 
“A  stone  burial  ground  constructed  by  pre-historic  Indians  was 
opened  in  October  1962  by  F.  R.  Corliss  Jr.  and  Robert  Brenneman. 
The  mound  was  located  on  the  Troxell  Tichnell  farm  overlooking  Folly 
Run  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Bloomington. 

Corliss  said  two  flexed  burials  were  found,  each  facing  the  North- 
east, and  resting  in  pits  whose  sides  were  lined  with  slabs  of  sandstone 
set  on  edge.  One  of  these  burials  had  a triangular  arrow-point  in  the  rib 
area,  a point  of  clear  crystal  quartz  lay  near  the  skull.  The  other  burial 
had  a wing-bone  of  a snow  goose  resting  on  the  skull  which  indicated  a 
feather  head  piece.” 

(From  The  Republican,  January  1963) 


The  author  at  an  old  Indian  grave  by  Frozen  Camp  Run.  The  Indians  camped 
under  this  oak.  When  a boy  he  found  a number  of  Indian  arrow  points  here.  His 
mother  pointed  out  the  location.  Picture  taken  June  16,  1946.  (Courtesy  George 
W.  Breuninger,  Sunnyside,  Garrett  County,  Maryland.) 
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AFTER  TWO  CENTURIES  OF  WHITE  MAN  OCCUPANCY 
The  location  of  these  camp  sites  indicates  that  every  acre  of  forest 
and  glade,  every  water-course  in  Garrett  County  was  occupied  by  the 
native  man  over  a stretch  of  forty-five  centuries.  These  camps  were 
either  at  the  union  of  streams,  or  beside  a gushing  spring.  Today,  after 
two  centuries  of  European  man’s  displacement  of  the  native  man,  the 
forests  have  been  dwarfed,  the  land  is  being  stripped,  much  of  the  plant, 
animal  and  fish  life  has  become  extinct.  “Civilized”  people  are  making 
frenetic  progress  in  reducing  this  undefiled,  endless  bounty  into  a junk 
heap  surrounded  by  uninhabitable  polluted  streams.  Our  “civilized”  peo- 
ple still  refer  to  the  native  man  as  a savage.  Would  it  not  be  more  ac- 
curate to  label  the  white  man  as  “savage”  in  his  rapacious  destruction  of 
our  natural  resources?  What  is  more  the  schools  throughout  the  country 
educate  the  skills  of  the  mind,  withdrawing  human  life  from  a love,  and 
knowledge  of  habitable  and  aesthetic  use  of  the  soil.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  white  man’s  ignorance  of  the  land  and  the  instinctive  and  ex- 
periential knowledge  of  native  man  is  colossal.  The  white  man’s  focus 
on  nature,  in  terms  of  scientific  study,  is  primarily  that  of  exploitation. 
Unless  education  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  becomes 
the  center  of  our  culture  posterity  will  be  heir  to  a wasteland. 

ONE  NATIVE  NAME  IS  REMEMBERED 
Across  the  centuries  one  native  person’s  name  is  remembered  of 
the  untold  thousands  that  lived  along  the  Youghiogheny.  She  was  an 


This  is  an  Indian  grist  mill.  Picture  was  taken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chest- 
nut Grove  in  Garrett  County,  Maryland.,  on  top  of  Backbone  Mountain.  It  is  on 
the  property  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad.  It  shows  a grindstone  beside  a 
circular  cavity  in  a boulder.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Kelly  Tichnell. 


Indian  Queen  of  noble  descent  from  the  Lenape  (Delaware)  tribe. 
The  life  of  Queen  Aliquippa  is  being  pieced  together  by  Felix  G.  Rob- 
inson from  the  numerous  scattered  references  found  mostly  in  books 
of  local  history.  The  latter  years  of  her  life  were  associated  with  the 
Youghiogheny  River,  presiding  over  an  Indian  village  at  its  mouth. 
The  year  that  she  died  she  lived  for  a brief  period  along  the  Youghio- 
gheny in  what  is  now  Garrett  County.  She  and  her  village  had  been 
starved  out  by  the  French  and  Indians — as  she,  with  her  small  band, 
were  the  only  group  that  remained  loyal  to  the  British.  When  she  ap- 
plied for  food  to  the  British  she  was  turned  down;  the  excuse  was  that 
their  rations  were  low.  The  story  of  her  life  climaxes  with  her  gratui- 
tous loyalty  to  the  British  at  the  time  when  the  French  and  Indian 
War  commenced  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  She  believed  that  the  British 
would  protect  her  people  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  happy 
hunting  ground. 
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June  5,  1950. 
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FGBT  ASHBY 

IN  THE  YOUGHIOGHENY  GLADES 

Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger 

This  is  the  story  of  a fort — a fort  which  was  destined  to  play  a 
much  more  important  role  in  the  development  of  this  region  than  in  its 
defense.  However,  to  tell  the  story  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  digress 
at  the  beginning. 

It  is  a peculiar  fact  of  history  that  one  event,  seemingly  only  re- 
motely related  to  another,  nevertheless  casts  an  influence  which  can  be 
measured  only  by  the  most  careful  study. 

Thus  it  is  that  most  historians,  in  narrating  the  battle  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  have  had  a tendency  to  disassociate  it  from  what  subsequent- 
ly developed  in  the  Tidewater  region. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  1700’s,  many  of  the  venturesome  who 
had  prepared  to  cross  the  mountains  became  panicky  when  they  learned 
of  the  defeat  of  General  Edward  Braddock  at  Fort  Duquesne,  now  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  This  occurred  in  1755,  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 

One  of  the  members  of  Braddock’s  staff  was  young  George  Wash- 
ington, later  to  gain  recognition  for  himself  in  other  military  and  politi- 
cal activities.  Following  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  Washington  and  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  a British  colonial  administrator,  were  at  variance  as  to  poli- 
cy. Washington  felt  that,  despite  the  defeat,  Virginia  should  remain  on 
the  offensive;  Dinwiddie  decided  that  a defensive  strategy  would  be  of 
greater  protection  to  the  people  who  had  settled  in  the  mountainous 
country,  and  to  others  who  would  follow  in  the  great  migration  westward 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Accordingly,  he  recommended  a chain  of  forts  along  the  border  of 
the  Allegheny  settlements,  from  the  upper  Potomac  valleys  to  the  Hol- 
ston  River  in  Tennessee.  Since  the  Patterson  Creek  and  South  Branch 
Valley  settlements  were  on  the  extreme  frontier,  and  exposed  to  direct 
attack,  they  were  the  first  to  be  fortified.  More  than  one  hundred  of 
these  forts  were  subsequently  built  in  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
territory. 

Following  the  instructions  of  his  superior,  Washington  implement- 
ed orders  to  erect  two  forts  on  the  east  side  of  Patterson  Creek.  Fort 
Sellers  was  erected  at  its  mouth,  and  Fort  Ashby  was  constructed  five 
miles  upstream.  Thus  it  was  that  on  Christmas  Day,  1755,  Captain 
Charles  Lewis,  of  Fredericksburg,  with  a garrison  of  21  men,  took  charge 
of  Frankfort  (later  Fort  Ashby).  The  fort  was  never  surrendered. 
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But  while  never  surrendering,  the  change  of  the  fort’s  name,  from 
“Frankfort”  to  “Ashby,”  might  be  considered  the  result  of  a “retreat” 

According  to  one  report:  “Among  marauding  parties  hanging 
around  the  fort  was  an  unusually  tall,  long-legged  Indian,  whom  the 
English  nicknamed  ‘the  Crane.’  This  Indian,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
held  a personal  grudge  against  Captain  John  Ashby,  and  was  determined 
to  do  away  with  him,  either  by  outright  killing  or  capture.  ‘The  Crane’s’ 
opportunity  came  one  day  when  he  discovered  the  Captain  unarmed 
some  distance  from  the  fort.  Ashby  fled  for  his  life,  with  the  Indian  close 
behind.  But  the  fleet-footed  Crane  found  himself  no  match  for  the  terri- 
fied Captain.  Finally,  the  savage  gave  up  in  disgust  yelling,  ‘Run,  Jack 
Ashby,  run!’  To  which  the  Captain  angrily  replied,  ‘You  fool,  what  do 
you  think  I’m  doing— do  you  think  I run  booty?’”  (with  boots.) 

Undoubtedly,  this  was  the  John  Ashby  who  years  later  came 
through  the  Youghiogheny  Glades  with  a retinue  of  pioneers,  on  his  way 
to  Kentucky.  There  must  be  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  William 
Walton  (Wilton)  Ashby,  who  also  came  from  the  same  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  kinfolk.  Thus  the  two  forts  were  named  for  two  different  men 
of  the  same  family,  and  have  often  been  confused. 

The  one  in  West  Virginia,  a military  fort,  has  been  preserved.  The 
one  I am  writing  about,  a pioneer  fort  on  top  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains of  Western  Maryland,  has  not.  Like  most  of  those  sturdy  oaken 
bastions,  the  years  have  witnessed  its  disappearance.  It  was  not  protect- 
ed from  the  ravages  of  the  elements,  and  has  rotted  and  blown  away. 

The  Ashbys  of  the  fort  on  Patterson  Creek  have  left  no  oral  tradi- 
tion as  they  moved  to  Kentucky;  however,  the  story  of  Fort  Ashby  on 
the  Youghiogheny  Glades  has  come  down  orally  through  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  its  builder. 

In  1770,  John  and  William  Ashby  and  friends  rode  over  the 
mountains  into  the  “back  country.”  The  company  travelled  from  John 
Ashby’s  home  up  through  the  mountains  over  a trail  first  used  by  wood- 
buffalo  herds  before  Samuel  McCullough,  the  Indian  trader,  gave  it  a 
name. 

When  the  party  arrived  in  what  is  now  Garrett  County,  William 
was  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  smooth,  rich  quality  of  the  high  upland 

“The  ancient  castle  of  Ashby  in  Leisestershire,  England  is  first  mentioned  as 
Asebi  in  the  days  of  Edward  The  Confessor  (1042-1066)”  Minnie  Phillips  Hine- 
baugh. 

In  a biography  of  William  Shakespeare  by  Iris  Noble  (Julian  Messner,  N.  Y. 
1961)  we  learn  that  Mary  Arden  brought  as  a dowry  to  John  Shakespeare  the 
Asbie  land-holdings.  Financial  misfortune  made  it  necessary  for  John  to  mortgage 
Asbies.  When  their  famous  son,  William  Shakespeare,  reaped  a fortune  as  a play- 
wright one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  Asbies  and  re- 
turn it  to  his  father. 
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pastures,  and  the  excellent  hunting  grounds.  Riding  slowly  forth,  he 
realized  the  slope  was  so  gentle  they  had  in  reality  come  out  upon  a far- 
flung  plain.  The  horses  cantered  along  the  luxuriant,  waist-deep  grasses. 
As  he  rode  along,  Ashby  listened  to  the  brooks  babbling  down  toward 
the  river,  and  noted  the  dark  green  trees  in  the  groves,  contrasting  with 
the  brilliant  green  of  the  grasses  of  the  great  glades. 

When  he  returned  home,  William  carried  in  his  mind  a compelling 
picture  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Youghiogheny  Glades.  Small 
v/onder,  then,  to  find  him  four  years  later  in  1774,  heading  a caravan  of 
forty-two  families  moving  westward  over  the  same  route.  Their  objec- 
tive was  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  where  they  hoped  to  join  Boone,  Ashby 
and  other  pioneers. 

It  was  a long,  hard  and  slow  journey  through  the  dense  forests.  Un- 
chartered mountains  were  climbed,  and  rushing  highland  rivers  forded. 
A way  must  be  found  through  the  tangled  woods.  The  men  forged  the 
way  with  their  axes  and  guns,  followed  by  the  older  children  driving 
the  domestic  animals.  Then  came  the  horses  packed  with  pots,  pans, 
bedding,  and  other  articles,  followed  by  the  women  and  children. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  glades,  the  expedition  paused  to  rest  and  re- 
pair gear  and  weapons  in  preparation  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

The  gleams  of  their  campfires  flickered  like  a will-o-the-wisp 
through  the  forest  gloom.  Unfortunately  one  night  while  the  happy  fam- 
ilies were  feasting  on  venison,  a ranger  from  the  west  brought  disturbing 
news.  The  Indian  tribes,  he  reported,  beginning  another  of  their  periodic 
wars  against  the  white  “invaders”,  were  burning  and  pillaging  settle- 
ments from  the  mountain  tops  to  the  “dark  and  bloody  ground”  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  Lord  Dunmore’s  War  (1774). 

Some  of  the  families  decided  to  continue  the  journey,  but  others 
more  prudently  felt  they  should  remain  in  the  glades  until  more  favor- 
able reports  were  received.  It  is  not  certain  how  many  proceeded.  How- 
ever most  remained  behind.  As  frequently  happens,  the  decision  of  a 
woman  probably  carried  the  day.  She  was  Sarah  (Williams)  Ashby, 
wife  of  William  Walton. 

According  to  the  story  as  told  by  Dorsey  Ashby,  who  heard  it  from 
his  grandfather,  William  (son  of  William  and  Sarah),  Sarah  Ashby  re- 
fused to  go  farther,  saying  she  had  followed  Indians  all  her  life  and 
would  run  after  them  no  more,  declaring  this  mountain  country  was 
good  enough  for  her.  The  mother  of  this  strong-willed  woman  was  Wini- 
fred Williams,  of  Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  born  1718,  died  1791. 

Sarah  Ashby  gave  her  husband  a choice:  He  could  either  continue 
with  the  party  to  Kentucky,  and  she  would  take  her  two  horses  and  the 
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children  and  return  to  her  former  home,  or  they  could  remain  where 
they  were. 

Sarah’s  will  won  out,  and  so  the  Ashbys  became  the  founders  of  the 
first  community  in  southern  Garrett  County — a forted  settlement  con- 
sisting of  more  than  forty  families  who  not  only  took  refuge  in  the  stock- 
ade, but  lived  there  together  in  peace  and  harmony  and  took  part  in 
their  common  defense. 

Defense  indeed  was  the  first  necessity  facing  the  new  community! 
Although  the  glade  country  was  far  from  the  Ohio,  it  was  not  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  stealthy  Indians.  That  same  year  (1774)  at  the  union 
of  two  streams,  now  Cherry  Creek  and  Douglas  Run,  Ashby’s  company 
of  men,  women  and  children  erected  a large,  rude  stockade  fort  with 
four  towers.  It  enclosed  ten  acres  (875  X 500  feet)  and  was  sturdy 
enough  to  withstand  any  Indian  attack  if  properly  manned. 

Every  tree  surrounding  the  fort  large  enough  to  conceal  an  Indian 
was  cut  down.  Inside  the  stockade,  where  the  domestic  animals  had 
protection  at  night,  a tiny  village  took  form.  Crude  cabins  sprang  up  and 
all  the  necessities  of  frontier  life  were  crafted  by  hand. 

These  cabins,  which  were  simply  rough  log  huts,  were  nevertheless 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  were  built  flush  with  the  inner  walls  of  the 
stockade.  They  were  one  room  structures,  containing  a loft,  with  narrow 
slits  serving  as  windows,  closed  when  necessary  by  solid  wooden  shut- 
ters. At  one  end  was  a door;  at  the  other  a field  stone  fireplace  with 
chimney,  constructed  of  small  wooden  poles  neatly  plastered  with  glade- 
mud  inside  and  out. 

Dorsey  Ashby  told  the  writer  that  there  were  about  twenty  of  these 
cabins.  For  beds,  the  skins  of  animals  were  filled  with  dry  leaves.  Possi- 
bly nowhere  else  could  there  be  found  such  quiet  beauty  combining  the 
white  glint  of  the  clapboard  roofs,  the  rugged  layers  of  unhewn  logs,  the 
white-clay  chimneys  and  the  dark  greens  of  the  surrounding  forest, 
through  which  ran  the  silvery  stream. 

The  fort  became  not  the  end,  but  the  center  of  settler  life.  From  its 
protecting  walls  the  various  families  were  to  fan  out  over  the  fertile 
acres  and  establish  themselves-  -but  always  within  a safe  distance  of  the 
stockade.  Their  livelihood  was  chiefly  hunting  and  fishing.  This  same 
pattern  of  living  came  into  existence  the  same  year  at  Morgan’s  Town, 
where  Michael  Kern  built  a similar  stockade  fort. 

Families  within  a radius  of  some  five  miles,  including  Sunnyside 
and  Aurora,  resorted  to  Fort  Ashby  whenever  there  was  a “sign”  of  In- 
dians. Between  1774,  the  year  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  War,  and  1794,  the 
Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  these  and  other  fort  settlements  in  the  Alle- 
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gheny  Mountains  and  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  River  Valleys  were 
organized  in  terms  of  daily  vigilance.  There  were  instances  recalled 
when  Indians  were  seen  spying  from  the  tree  tops  of  the  forest  surround- 
ing the  fort. 

But  withal  this  danger,  there  were  times  when  the  men  of  the  fort 
were  required  to  be  absent  on  ranger  duty  or  working  on  adjacent  farms. 
To  give  the  impression  that  the  fort  was  adequately  manned,  the  chil- 
dren would,  through  the  night,  build  great  fires  within  the  stockade, 
throwing  on  buffalo  tallow  to  make  them  burn  brightly.  The  ruse  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  Indians  at  a distance. 

The  living,  although  primitive,  was  ample.  Deer,  bear  and  turkey 
were  to  be  had  in  abundance  any  season  of  the  year.  During  the  sum- 


Left  to  right:  The  writer,  Peter  Breuninger,  and  Jacob  Sanders  quarrying 
lime  rock  at  the  Parker  Ashby  (1844-1918)  Quarry  in  the  Youghiogheny  Glades. 
Picture  taken  Nov.  12,  1905.  From  Parker  Ashby  collection. 
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mer,  particularly,  wood-buffalo  (also  known  as  the  Ohio  Valley  buffalo) 
would  migrate  from  the  lower  western  valleys  and  browse  in  the  green 
glade  grass  like  sheep.  There  was  always  plenty  of  fresh  meat  and  fish. 

However,  there  was  always  danger,  and  for  twenty  years  the  man 
with  the  hoe  and  axe,  and  the  woman  of  the  hearth  and  loom,  kept  with- 
in easy  reach  the  other  necessity  of  survival— the  very  necessary  gun. 

Following  the  victory  of  General  Anthony  Wayne  in  1794,  the  set- 
tlers fortunately  had  no  further  fear  of  Indian  depredations.  Some  of 
them  left  forever  their  cherished  hunting  grounds  along  the  Youghio- 
gheny;  others  remained  to  live  in  peace. 

Ashby  built  a grist  mill  with  an  undershot  wheel  on  Cherry  Creek, 
where  his  neighbors  brought  their  grain.  In  1934  the  last  remains  of  the 
fort  were  removed,  except  for  two  tower-stone  foundations.  Some  time 
after  that  all  traces  of  the  mill  disappeared,  except  for  some  hand-hewn 
planks  and  hand-hewn  stones  found  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  original  pattern  of  society  created  west  of  the  mountains  was 
symbolized  in  the  settler’s  fort — a place  of  corporate  self  defense.  What- 
ever be  the  symbol  that  unites  people  “society  is  the  operative  co-exist- 
ence of  individuals  in  an  inexhaustible  process,”  said  an  eminent  sociolo- 
gist. If  we  could  experience  the  same  intensity,  the  same  urgency  to  be 
united  for  a common  cause,  as  did  our  ancestors  in  the  fort,  we  would  be 
a much  stronger  people  in  this  hour  of  world  crisis. 

In  the  year  the  fort  was  built,  two  tracts  of  land  were  surveyed. 
Both  bore  the  name  “Ashby” — -Ashby’s  Discovery,  site  of  Gortner,  of  one 
thousand  acres  (surveyed  by  Hugh  Scott)  and  Ashby’s  Cove,  (site  of 
Corinth,  West  Virginia  and  Crellin,  Md.)  surveyed  for  Samuel  Chase, 
one  of  the  Marylanders  who  two  years  later  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  is  said  that  John  Swann,  through  unfair  litigation,  de- 
prived the  family  of  “Ashby’s  Discovery”  on  which  the  fort  stood. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  residents  of  the  last  century  to  oc- 
cupy this  tract  was  General  Benjamin  F.  Kelly,  a retired  Union  officer 
of  the  Civil  War.  His  place  was  called  “Swan  Meadows.”  Daniel  S.  Lich- 
ty  and  family  later  lived  in  the  house  of  General  Kelly.  Nearby,  also  a 
part  of  the  original  tract,  is  a large  brick  residence  built  by  Asa  Codding- 
ton  in  1908  for  Lewis  Swartzentruber.  The  brick  was  made  on  the  farm, 
at  the  fort  site.  It  is  now  occupied  (1963)  by  Atlee  J.  Hershberger. 

“Ashby’s  Cove”  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Youghiogheny 
River  and  extended  north  from  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek.  On  the  edge 
of  this  virgin  pine  swamp,  and  extending  south  along  the  open  bottom 
land  (also  on  the  west  side  of  the  river),  the  Ashbys  built  a “Dug-Out” 
into  a bank  by  a spring  brook.  Its  location  was  between  the  house  now 
occupied  by  John  Matthews  (known  as  the  Luther  Nine  place)  and  the 
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western  end  of  the  Ashby  Cemetery.  It  consisted  of  one  room  with  a dirt 
floor  and  was  constructed  of  stone  and  logs  with  its  roof  concealed  by 
brush — thus  making  a camouflage  to  deceive  the  Indians. 

About  four  years  later  the  family  built  a three  story  hewn-log  cab- 
in, which  was  located  approximately  one  hundred  feet  south  of  the  pres- 
ent Matthews  house,  Iret  Ashby  declared.  The  ground  story  had  a 
puncheon  floor  like  that  of  the  second  and  third  stories.  This  first  floor 
was  used  mostly  as  a kitchen,  the  large  fireplace  at  one  end  serving  for 
both  heat  and  cooking  purposes.  The  second  floor  was  divided  into  din- 
ing and  living  rooms,  while  the  third  story  was  arranged  for  bedrooms. 
A porch  extended  from  the  second  floor  and  faced  east. 

The  builders  “rived”  their  own  boards  with  a froe.  The  term  “froe” 
is  evidently  of  local  usage,  although  it  is  defined  by  some  unabridged 
dictionaries  as  a “cleaving  knife  with  the  blade  at  right  angles  to  the 
handle,  used  for  riving  staves,  shingles,  etc.”  As  used  at  this  time,  it  was 
a cutting  tool  similar  to  a scythe,  except  that  it  was  shorter  and  the 
blade  was  straight.  The  top  of  the  blade  was  somewhat  thicker  than  the 
lower  edge.  At  the  end  of  the  froe  a straight  handle  was  attached.  A 
block,  three  feet  long,  cut  from  a tree,  was  cut  into  strips,  known  as  clap- 
boards, by  placing  the  froe  on  the  top  and  with  a maul  pounded  the  froe 
through  the  block.  These  early  builders  also  made  their  own  tree  nails 
and  wooden  pins,  which  were  a common  method  of  fastening  timbers. 


The  writer  and  Felix  G.  Robinson  at  the  home  of  General  Kelly  on  his  Swan 
Meadow  Estate.  Picture  through  courtesy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Lichty.  Taken 
June  10,  1961. 
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The  “Dug-Out”  and  the  three-storied  log  cabin  were  constructed 
between  1795  and  1800.  It  was  during  the  year  1795  that  the  family 
moved  to  its  temporary  “Dug-Out”  at  “Piney  Bottom”,  now  known  as 
Underwood. 

The  first  winter  at  Piney  Bottom  was  unexpectedly  severe;  the 
Youghiogheny  was  frozen  over  and  drifted  with  snow.  There  were  no 
barns  at  that  time,  and  the  domestic  animals  had  to  fend  for  themselves 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  there  was  plenty  of  natural  forage  in  the 
forests  and  glades.  William  had  cut  the  wild  buffalo  (glade)  grass  the 
previous  summer  and  stacked  it  for  the  horses  and  cattle  in  case  of  just 
such  an  emergency,  as  natural  forage  was  unobtainable  under  these 
weather  conditions.  William’s  concern  for  his  stock  was  almost  his  un- 
doing. One  winter  day  he  went  to  Mill  Glade  to  feed  the  animals,  but 
failed  to  return  at  his  usual  time.  His  wife  found  him  in  a snowdrift,  half 
frozen — his  fingers  too  stiff  to  retie  his  snowshoes.  She  tied  them  for 
him  and  helped  him  to  the  dug-out. 

In  spite  of  their  hardships,  the  family  prospered  at  Piney  Bottom. 
William  Walton  and  Sarah  Williams  Ashby  reared  a family  of  six 


Left  to  right:  Iret  Ashby  of  Crellin,  Maryland  and  Isaac  Ashby  of  Kentucky. 
Isaac  Ashby  wanted  to  locate  the  land  mentioned  in  land  grant  to  Jesse  Ashby  in  | 
1789 — 200  acres  on  Snowy  Creek.  Picture  taken  June  13,  1962. 
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daughters  and  four  sons.  William  Williams,  born  in  the  fort  in  the  year 
of  1783,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  native  white  child  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny  Glades  country.  When  the  elder  Ashby  made  his  will  in  1803  he 
provided  for  his  wife  and  left  to  his  ten  children  lands  aggregating  1,285 
acres,  mostly  located  across  the  line  in  West  Virginia. 

One  of  the  earliest  taverns  along  the  state  road  from  Westernport 
to  Morgantown  was  kept  by  Nathan  Ashby,  an  officer  in  the  War  of 
1812,  another  son  of  the  pioneer.  This  tavern  was  located  on  Snowy 
Creek,  where  now  stands  Hopemont  Sanitarium.  In  1845  William  Wil- 


Left  to  right:  Helen  M.  Thayer  Ashby  (1824-1913),  William  Wilson  Ashby 
(1809-1902).  Peter  T.  Breuninger  knew  him  well,  and  visited  with  him  frequently 
in  his  big  brick  residence  near  Crellin,  Maryland.  William  and  Thomas  were  twins. 
They  were  sons  of  William  Walton  Ashby.  William  Wilson  and  Helen  M.  Thayer 
Ashby  are  buried  in  the  Ashby  cemetery  at  Crellin.  Courtesy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iret 
Ashby,  Crellin,  Md. 
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liams  built  a log  school-house  and  church  at  “Piney  Bottom.”  One  of  the 
first  teachers  was  Ralph  Thayer,  and  one  of  the  first  circuit  riders  was 
the  Rev.  Samuel  King.  William  died  in  1876  and  the  mother  of  the 
author  and  the  entire  Gortner  family  attended  the  funeral.  The  Ashby 
cemetery  is  located  on  a slight  rise  between  the  Matthews  house  and 
the  Youghiogheny  River.  Here  repose  in  peaceful  accord  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  Ashby  pioneers. 

Two  years  after  William  Walton  built  the  fort  to  protect  his  family 
and  those  of  his  neighbors,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  But  what  of  his  family?  There  had  been  in- 
stances, and  some  with  tragic  consequences,  where  the  patriot  left  his 
family  exposed  to  excessive  danger  and  privation.  William  wisely  decid- 
ed that  his  household  should  have  the  protection  of  Fort  Ashby,  as  pre- 
viously indicated,  on  Patterson  Creek,  as  this  was  always  garrisoned  by 
soldiers. 

At  this  time,  the  frontier  was  more  vulnerable  than  ever.  The  In- 
dians camped  in  inaccessible  nooks  of  the  wilderness,  making  surprise 
attacks  for  the  purpose  of  massacre  and  pillage.  They  became  ruth- 
less gangsters,  like  the  lawless  whites  of  the  wild  west.  William  suddenly 
found  himself  in  a dual  role:  he  had  to  do  some  Indian  fighting  mixed 
in  with  battles  against  the  British. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  what  happened,  as  told  to  the  au- 
thor by  Dorsey  L.  Ashby  when  ninety  years  of  age  (June,  1946) : 

“Early  one  morning  in  autumn  three  women  rode  horseback  from  the  fort  (Pat- 
terson Creek)  to  a berry  patch  several  miles  away.  That  night  they  did  not  return. 
It  happened  that  William  Ashby  had  just  returned  to  the  fort  at  the  time.  Being 
apprehensive,  William  and  two  other  men,  one  an  Irishman,  went  to  the  berry  patch 
in  the  hope  that  they  were  still  there,  as  often  folk  in  those  days  would  camp  out 
over  night.  At  the  berry  patch  they  found  a small  shred  from  one  of  the  women’s 
garments.  The  imprint  of  horses’  hooves  was  unmistakable.  They  took  up  the 
trail,  and  scattered  along  its  course  were  other  shreds  of  evidence  of  the  same  na- 
ture, secretly  dropped  by  the  women.  From  an  elevation  that  looked  down  on  the 
Potomac  they  saw  smoke  rising  along  the  river  in  the  cool  quiet  air  at  what  is  now 
Westernport,  Maryland.  The  river  was  quite  low  at  the  time.  So  crawling  up  the 
almost  dry  river  bed  they  soon  were  opposite  the  camp  and  were  unobserved.  There 
they  saw  the  three  women  tied  to  trees  and  three  Indians  crouching  around  the 
fire  gorging  themselves  with  venison.  The  rescuers  brought  the  enemy  into  their 
gunsights.  After  each  decided  which  Indian  to  shoot,  William  commanded  that  the 
shots  be  fired  simultaneously.  ‘I  cannot  shoot  my  savage;  I shake  too  freely,’  ad- 
mitted the  Irishman.  ‘Stand  by  . . . and  as  soon  as  we  fire  hand  me  your  gun,’  snapped 
Ashby.  Two  rifles  cracked  and  two  Indians  fell  dead.  The  third  one  jumped  and 
ran.  Ashby  grabbed  the  gun  of  the  Irishman  and  wounded  the  fleeing  Indian  in  the 
leg.  As  Ashby  ran  up  to  him  the  Indian  exclaimed,  ‘How  do  do,  broder,  how  do  do.’ 
I’ll  brother  you  for  kidnapping  our  women,’  and  with  this  threat  he  took  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  Indian  and  with  one  blow  at  his  scalp-lock  ended  forever  the  kidnapping 
of  this  hostile  savage.  The  men  quickly  released  the  three  hostages  from  the 
trees,  roasted  more  of  the  venison  and  served  the  famished  women  who  had  not 
eaten  for  two  days.  After  the  six  had  dined  the  men  recovered  the  horses  grazing 
nearby.  Then  lifting  the  women  onto  the  animals  they  led  them  back  to  the  fort 
where  there  was  much  rejoicing  and  celebration.” 
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One  may  infer  that  the  blood-thirsty  Indians  who  were  after  the 
scalp  of  John  Ashby  who  had  foiled  them  a few  years  earlier,  and  they 
now  decided  that  this  was  one  way  of  getting  even  with  him.  There 
were  many  instances  in  pioneer  history  where  white  women  were  taken 
prisoners  and  forced  to  adopt  an  Indian  tribe.  Who  the  women  were  is 
not  stated.  The  writer  holds  that  Sarah  was  one  of  them.  Somewhere 
prior  to  1781  the  Ashby  family  returned  to  Fort  Ashby  in  the  Youghio- 
gheny  glades  and  remained  in  that  neighborhood  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

In  1948  Arthur  (Bud)  Ashby,  age  ninety,  a great  grandson  of  the 
pioneer,  related  to  the  author  the  following  story  as  told  by  his  grand- 
father, William  Williams:  “When  William  Walton  Ashby  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  lived  in  the  Ashby  fort  at  the  present  village  of  Gortner,  they 
also  had  a cabin  and  a farm  about  three  miles  away.  To  this  cabin  Ash- 
by, his  wife,  and  two  children  went  one  morning.  When  the  parents 
worked  at  the  cabin  William,  a boy  of  ten,  and  his  older  sister,  Winny- 
ford,  cleared  a turnip  patch — the  boy  digging  out  the  hazel  bushes,  and 
his  sister  piling  them  in  small  heaps  for  burning.  About  noon  the  parents 
went  to  look  for  the  children.  When  they  sighted  them  they  saw  two 
Shawnee  Indians  making  a dash  for  the  little  ones.  The  father  ran  to- 
ward the  children  and  urged  them  to  make  for  the  fort  as  fast  as  they 
could.  He  then  took  deliberate  aim  and  shot  and  killed  one  of  the  sav- 
ages. The  other  Indian  grappled  with  him,  but  after  a fierce  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  William  dispatched  the  Indian  with  his  hunting  knife.  These 
red  men  were  scouts,  and  a few  days  later  the  entire  band  attacked  Fort 
Ashby.  A bloody  battle,  lasting  for  hours,  resulted  in  a heavy  loss  of  life 
for  the  enemy.”  In  June  of  1962  the  writer  visited  this  site,  with  young 
Hershberger.  Together  they  stood  on  the  charming  banks  of  Cherry 
Creek,  and  viewed  the  Fort  site  o’er. 

Fourteen  years  earlier,  along  the  Monongahela  River,  between 
what  is  now  Morgantown  and  Fairmont,  a similar  incident  took  place 
when  David  Morgan  rescued  his  children  from  Indians.  Fifteen  years 
earlier  (1778)  on  Snowy  Creek,  between  Crellin  and  Terra  Alta,  a Mr. 
Brain  and  a son  were  killed,  and  two  sons  of  a Mr.  Powell  were  cap- 
tured. One  was  stripped  naked,  had  a tomahawk  sunk  into  his  head  and 
a spear  rammed  through  his  body.  The  third  son  of  Powell  escaped  and 
ran  eight  miles  east  to  Fort  Ashby.  A party  of  men  equipped  themselves 
and  went  immediately  to  the  scene  of  action;  however,  the  Indians  had 
departed. 

In  June  of  1962  Iret  Ashby  and  the  author  visited  this  site  on 
Snowy  Creek,  near  Corinth.  More  than  50  years  earlier  the  writer  had 
walked  east  eight  miles,  all  the  way  from  Snowy  Creek  to  the  site  of 
Fort  Ashby,  and  traversed  much  of  the  route  taken  by  Powell  in  1778. 
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In  September,  1908,  he  went  with  Company  M,  2nd  West  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard,  from  Terra  Alta  to  Fort  Harrison,  for  fall  maneuvers  and 
encampment  Captain  Scott  was  the  company  commander.  Fourteen 
days  later  they  returned  to  Terra  Alta  and  were  dismissed.  They  turned 
in  their  rifles,  side  arms  and  uniforms  and  started  for  their  homes.  In  a 
group  of  ten  they  headed  east.  One  by  one  they  left  the  party  as  they 
came  to  their  homes.  From  Snowy  Creek,  Page  Wotring  and  the  writer 
were  all  who  remained  of  the  group. 

At  Hutton  Page  Wotring  fell  out,  and  the  author  was  alone  as  night 
descended.  At  Crellin  he  visited  with  Tobias  Ashby,  great  grandson  of 
the  pioneer  William  Walton  Ashby.  Continuing,  he  took  the  trail  for  the 
Fort  Ashby  site  through  Underwood.  He  turned  south  to  his  home  at 
Sunnyside,  two  miles  distant,  arriving  late  at  night  very  weary  from  the 
long  journey  by  train  and  trail  from  Fort  Harrison. 

Returning  to  the  story,  the  men  at  the  fort,  shortly  after  it  had  been 
completed,  were  desirous  of  locating  a good  hunting  camp.  They  finalty 
selected  a place  not  far  from  Piney  Bottom  where  they  built  a hunting 
lodge.  It  was  near  the  meeting  point  of  a run  with  Cherry  Creek.  A 
tragedy  occurred  in  this  vicinity  which  accounted  for  the  stream  to  be 
named  Frozen  Camp  Run. 


Isaac  Ashby,  descendant  of  Jesse  Ashby  of  Kentucky  (born  1738  in  Virgin 
ia;  died  1828  in  Kentucky)  left;  and  Iret  Ashby,  descendant  of  William  Waltor 
Ashby  of  Maryland.  Picture  taken  June  13,  1962. 
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One  winter  day  the  hunters  trekked  toward  their  lodge  and  it  was 
but  a short  time  until  they  had  skinned  out  and  hung  up  a bear  and  a 
deer.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  retraced  their  steps  in  the  direction  of 
their  cache.  Night  and  an  avalanche  of  snow  descended  upon  the  forest. 

A sub-zero  blizzard  was  added  for  good  measure,  and  all  efforts  to  find 
their  meat  were  in  vain.  One  of  the  men  decided  he  would  rather  go 
back  to  the  fort  but  would  return  in  two  days.  At  the  expiration  of  forty- 
eight  hours  their  companion  was  still  absent.  Two  of  the  men  started 
towards  the  fort  to  see  what  had  happened.  On  tne  bank  of  the  run 
where  Bliss  I.  N.  Baker  lives  they  found  their  neighbor  sitting  against 
a tree,  frozen  to  death.  They  concluded  that  over-exertion  during  the 
hunt,  and  his  effort  to  brave  the  storm,  brought  on  a heart  attack.  They 
buried  him  on  the  spot,  and  thereafter  it  was  called  Frozen  Run,  and 
their  lodge  Frozen  Run  Camp.  The  Silver  Knob  Quarry  of  Delbert 
Gnegy  is  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

George  Washington’s  last  trip  across  the  mountains  was  in  1784 
and  on  returning  he  travelled  the  old  buffalo  trace  known  as  McCul- 
lough’s path.  He  stopped  at  Archey’s  Spring,  located  on  this  path  which 
was  about  a mile  north  of  Fort  Ashby.  He  was  unaware  of  the  nearness 
of  this  fort,  which  was  the  only  place  on  the  mountain  top  at  the  time 
where  a community  of  settlers  existed.  The  other  habitations  of  white 
men  were  the  isolated  cabins  of  such  pioneers  as  Joseph  Logston  and 
Charles  and  Augustine  Friend. 

In  1938  the  late  Captain  Charles  E.  Hoye,  founder  of  the  Garrett 
County  Historical  Society,  of  venerable  memory,  wrote  concerning  the 
last  buffaloes.  These  were  seen  for  the  last  time  in  the  glades  ten  years 
after  Washington’s  last  trip.  Clumsy  creatures  as  they  were  the  bow  and 
arrow  of  the  Indians  was  not  as  deadly  as  the  white  man  s rifle.  The 
bear  and  deer  have  survived;  the  last  elk  were  seen  as  late  as  1825  in 
Randolph  County,  West  Virginia.  These  buffaloes  browsed  on  their  way 
up  to  the  head  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River  during  the  open  sea- 
son; they  never  were  reported  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
following  is  Captain  Hoye’s  account  of  the  last  buffaloes  here.  One 
day  in  early  fall  an  Ashby  boy  and  a friend  were  searching  for  the  live- 
stock of  their  neighbor.  They  tracked  some  animals  in  the  light  snow  until 
they  came  to  what  is  now  the  farm  of  Dorsey  T.  Ashby  at  Crellin.  Here 
the  boy  noticed  that  one  of  the  animals  had  rubbed  a snag,  leaving  some 
woolly  hair.  He  said  to  his  companion,  ‘Have  your  cattle  grown  wool?’ 
The  man  replied,  ‘They  have  been  gone  so  long — damned  if  I know 
what  they  have  grown!’  Following  the  tracks  to  the  top  of  the  hill  they 
found  four  buffaloes.  They  shot  the  two  bulls  and  the  cows  ran  west- 
ward. These  were  the  last  buffaloes  seen  in  the  glades  where  thousands 
grazed  in  summers  before,  and  for  some  years  after,  the  coming  of  the 
white  man.” 
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“Oh  give  me  a home  where  the  buffaloes  roam, 

Where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play.” 

— a folk  song  of  recent  vintage  which,  if  known  then,  would  have  been 
sung.  However,  the  pioneer  Ashby  had  a favorite  hymn  which  he  often 
sang,  and  it  reminded  him  of  his  glorious  existence  here  despite  much 
danger  and  hardship. 

“I’ve  reached  the  land  of  corn  and  wine 
And  all  its  riches  freely  mine; 

Here  shines  undimmed  the  blissful  day, 

For  all  my  night  has  passed  away. 

My  Saviour  comes  and  walks  with  me, 

And  sweet  communion  here  have  we; 

He  gently  leads  me  by  His  hand, 

For  this  is  heaven’s  Tableland. 

A sweet  perfume  upon  the  breeze, 

Is  borne  from  every  vernal  tree. 

And  flowers  that  never  fading  grow, 

Where  streams  of  life  forever  flow.” 
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‘‘Ote  ^Qeverend  ^ oltn  ^StoucjU,  ^J-irAt  ^Qeticlent 
(^leryyman  in  tAe  ^rOucjkiocjlteny  (^ladeA 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

Three  years  before  the  first  white  people  settled  on  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River  a child  was  born  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania  who  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  was  to  found  a community  and  church  on  the  head- 
waters of  this  same  river.  This  was  the  Reverend  John  Stough  (Stauch) 
the  first  resident  clergyman  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  what 
was  then  northern  Virginia  and  adjacent  to  what  is  now  Garrett  County, 
Md.  “John  Stough  (Stauch)  was  the  first  Lutheran  clergyman  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  and  the  first  in  Ohio,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ohio 
Synod,  and  its  first  president.”1 

“On  September  27th.  1752  the  ship  ‘President’  out  of  Rotterdam 
docked  at  Philadelphia.  Among  those  on  board  was  one  Gottfried 
Stauch — the  name  later  became  Stough.  Herr  Stauch  was  from  Wurtem- 
berg  (Germany).  At  about  this  time  Charlotte  Kessler  arrived  in  Ameri- 
ca in  disguise.  She  had  fled  the  hatreds  of  Europe  because  her  mother, 
an  heir  of  royalty,  had  been  beheaded.  Charlotte  Kessler  and  Gottfried 
Stauch  were  married  on  Christmas  Day  1754  and  settled  in  York  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  To  this  union  was  born  on  January  25  th.  1762  a son 
John. 

“In  his  nineteenth  year  John  informed  his  parents  that  he  desired 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  This  pleased  his  parents  very  much,  as  they 
were  able  to  support  their  son  in  his  education.  The  parents  consulted 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Goering  of  York,  Pennsylvania  who  gave  John 
very  little  encouragement.  In  1791  Rev.  Goering  wrote  that  he  deeply 
regretted  his  error.  John  Stough  continued  his  basic  education  at  York 
and  learned  the  wagon-making  trade  after  which  he  went  to  Hagers- 
town, Maryland  where  he  found  employment  and  continued  his  studies. 
At  that  time  there  were  two  seminaries  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
faiths  near  Hagerstown.  One  was  at  Conococheague  (now  Clearspring) 
and  the  other  at  Smithsburg.  It  is  presumed  that  John  attended  one  of 
these  schools.”2 

Neither  in  Scharf’s  “History  of  Western  Maryland”  (1882)  nor 
Wentz’s  “History  of  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary”  (1926)  is  there 

The  Aurora  Community  by  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Peter,  pastor  of  Saint 
Paul’s  Lutheran  Church,  Aurora,  W.  Va.  1918-1923,  page  9.  Published  by  the  Farm 
Women’s  Club,  Aurora,  W.  Va.,  1950. 

'The  Aurora  Documents  by  Karl  K.  Gower  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  p.  12. 
Published  by  the  Sincell  Publishing  Company,  Oakland,  Md.,  1957. 
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recorded  such  schools,  above  mentioned,  at  that  early  date.  The  first 
Lutheran  school,  according  to  Scharf,  was  the  Hagerstown  Female 
Academy  built  by  the  Maryland  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  and  opened  in  September  1853. 

“The  first  school  teacher  engaged  in  active  educational  efforts  in 
Washington  County  (Maryland)  was  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Booth, 


who  taught  school  in  the  county  as  early  as  1776-1777.”"  Stough  could 
have  studied  under  Bartholomew. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  Wentz’s  “History  of  Gettysburg  Theologi- 
cal Seminary”,  founded  in  1826,  deal  with  the  origins  of  Lutheran  theo- 
logical education  in  America.  There  were  no  seminaries,  according  to 
Wentz,  either  in  Maryland  or  any  other  state  until  the  founding  of  Hart- 
wick  Seminary  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1791. 

“Saint  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  Hagerstown,  was  organized  in 
1770,  its  constitution  being  signed  by  sixty  members.  Its  first  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wildban.  . . . From  1772  to  1779  the  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Young.  ...  In  1793  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Schmucker  D.D.  became  pastor. 
Dr.  Schmucker  was  educated  at  Halle,  Germany,  and  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Hagerstown.  . . . Dr.  Schmucker  resigned 
in  1810.”* 

According  to  Scharf  the  records  of  Saint  John’s  were  missing  for 
the  years  between  1779  and  1791.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  pastor  of 
Saint  John’s  during  Stough’s  residence  in  Hagerstown. 

In  his  twenty-fourth  year,  1786,  John  Stough  made  his  first  trip  to 
the  mountains.  How  far  he  penetrated  the  wilderness  is  not  known.  Up- 
on his  return  he  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  several  families  that 
somewhere  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  they  could  find  an  abundance 
of  land  where  they  could  establish  their  own  church-centered  communi- 
ty. The  following  year  he  married  Elizabeth  Haguemyer  at  Hagerstown. 
The  name  is  spelled  Hogmire  in  Scharf’s  history.  Conrad  Hogmire  is 
listed  among  the  first  land  owners  in  Washington  County.'1 


THE  STOUGHS  GO  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS 


In  1784  Maryland  and  Virginia  appropriated  money  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  inter-state  road  from  Winchester  to  Westernport  (Md.);  from 
there  upstream  a short  distance,  crossing  the  mouth  of  Savage  River 
where  is  located  the  village  of  Bloomington,  thence  across  Backbone 
Mountain  into  the  Yough  Glades,  thence  down  to  Cheat  River,  coming 
to  its  terminus  at  Morgantown  (W.  Va.).  In  1786,  the  year  that  John 
Stough  made  his  exploratory  trip,  this  road  was  being  surveyed.  This 
is  the  road  he  must  have  taken  the  following  year. 

In  his  story  as  published  in  “The  History  of  The  Joint-Synod  of 
Ohio”  he  is  quoted  as  saying:  “We  attempted  to  cross  the  Savage  River 
cn  Sunday  morning  after  the  heavy  rain  of  Saturday  night.  My  comrade 
got  on  the  front  horse.  I on  the  middle  horse,  the  two  women  in  the 

"History  of  Western  Maryland  by  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  Vol.  II,  p.  1153,  Louis 
H.  Everts,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  1882. 

'History  of  Western  Maryland,  pp.  1088,  1089. 

"History  of  Western  Maryland,  pp.  982-986. 
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wagon.  My  comrade,  when  the  horse  began  to  swim,  fell  off  and  was 
swept  away  by  the  current.  Thus  I was  alone  with  the  two  women  in 
the  wagon  to  behold  the  solemn  scene,  with  the  judgement  of  God  rest- 
ing on  us.”6 

“Pioneer  History”  by  Thomas  Startzman  states  that  during  the 
westward  journey  these  three  persons  were  joined  by  Jacob  Wagner, 
Jacob  Deidrick  (Dietrich)  and  possibly  Michael  Wilt  and  their  brides. 
On  the  evening  of  March  27th  they  camped  for  the  night  at  the  western 
end  of  the  “Green  Glades”.  These  glades  were  on  what  is  now  known  as 
Rhine  Creek,  a tributary  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Youghiogheny  River 
— and  were  first  known  as  the  Upper  Yough  Glades. 

The  following  day,  March  28th  was  Good  Friday  of  the  year  of 
1788.  While  resting  and  observing  Eastertide  they  were  so  delighted 
with  the  surroundings,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  gushing  springs,  nat- 
ural meadows,  that  they  decided  to  stop  there  for  the  season.  Stough 
writes:  “We  found  a stopping  place  in  the  then  called  Virginia  Glades, 
one  hundred  sixty  miles  from  Hagerstown  from  whence  we  started,  and 
twenty  miles  from  any  settlement  of  white  people.”  Six  other  families 
joined  them  during  the  year:  Stemple,  Rhinehard  (Rinehart),  Wotring, 
Ridenour,  Harsh,  the  George  Stauchs,  and  one  single  young  man. 

They  tapped  some  of  the  large  sugar  trees  immediately  after  that 
Easter  in  “the  wilderness  of  the  west”  so  that  the  women  could  make 
sugar  while  the  men  erected  a large  cabin  and  cleared  the  ground  for 
planting,  Stough  continues:  “We  opened  a sugar  camp  and  when  the 
Sabbath  came  we  labored  hard  all  day,  gathering  and  boiling  the  water, 
thinking  it  right  to  save  it  if  God  made  it  to  run  on  the  Sabbath.  When 
evening  came  we  emptied  the  syrup  into  the  trough,  covered  it  with 
bark  and  retired  to  rest.  During  the  night  the  cattle  came  and  drank  all 
the  syrup.  So  we  not  only  lost  our  labor,  but  some  of  our  cattle  also. 
These  two  incidents  (the  other,  the  drowning  in  the  Savage  River)  con- 
vinced us  that  no  good  would  come  from  violating  God’s  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath by  travel  and  worldly  labor.” 

Stough’s  party  must  have  consisted  of  horses,  cattle,  wagons  and 
household  equipment,  including  seeds  to  sow  in  the  virgin  soil.  This 
caravan  of  pioneers  must  have  come  as  far  as  Oakland,  Maryland  on 
the  new  inter-state  road  from  Winchester.  From  Oakland  they  had  to 
blaze  a trail  to  their  settlement.  This  was  a strenuous  feat  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  particularly  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

SALEM 

They  called  the  place  “Salem”  the  Hebrew  word  for  peace.  The 
solitude  of  the  wilderness  and  glades  in  the  springtime  was  inspiringly 

6Original  document  in  the  library  of  the  Gettysburg  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Getttysburg,  Penna.  Quoted  by  The  Glades  Star,  quarterly  of  the  Gar- 
rett County  Historical  Society,  March,  1962. 
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restful  after  such  a long,  toilsome,  and  dangerous  journey.  The  people 
chose  John  Stough  to  conduct  religious  services.  At  that  time  he  was 
still  a layman.  Stough  goes  on  to  say:  “A  young  couple  came  requesting 
me  to  marry  them.  The  young  man,  clad  in  skins  of  animals,  carrying  his 
gun  and  the  game  he  had  shot,  the  young  lady  following  close  to  the 
man  of  her  choice,  came  to  my  cabin.  We  told  them  we  had  no  license 
to  perform  a legal  marriage.  They  said  they  did  not  care;  they  intended 
to  live  together,  and  there  was  no  minister  in  the  country.  They  argued 
that  since  he  could  read  sermons  he  could  read  marriage  ceremonies  al- 
so. We  concluded  we  had  better  solemnize  their  nuptials,  and  did  it 
backwoods  style,  without  any  license  myself  or  asking  them  for  one.” 

The  young  man  was  Yost  Heck.  He  was  the  first  blacksmith.  His 
bride  was  the  daughter  of  James  Goff  of  Welsh  ancestry. 

“A  log  building  serving  a double  purpose  was  soon  erected  by  these 
hardy  pioneers  a short  distance  south  of  Walter  C.  Spiggle’s  present 
residence  and  west  of  Miss  Florence  Startzman’s  home.  This  was  the 
meeting  house  and  school.  The  colonists  chose  John  Stough  as  lay  read- 
er. He  had  charge  of  the  divine  services  at  the  meeting  house,  led  in 
prayer,  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  exposition  of  the  same  from 
the  Book  of  Sermons  which  was  presented  to  the  colony  by  the  Saint 
John’s  Lutheran  congregation  of  Hagerstown.  There  was  no  choir,  but 
everyone  sang.  The  schoolmasters  in  the  pioneer  days  were  usually  the 
lay  readers,  but  not  so  in  the  German  settlement.  John  Christian  White- 
hair  (Weiszhaar)  taught  “the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot”.  He  was  the 
first  schoolmaster  within  the  limits  of  Preston  County.”7 

Other  far-spread  communities  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  sought 
the  services  of  John  Stough.  In  the  story  of  his  life  he  refers  to  the  anx- 
ious parents  who  wanted  their  children  baptized  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
administered.  He  says:  “The  duty  of  preaching  became  more  and  more 
impressed  on  my  mind,  and  my  Brethren  thought  I could  and  must 
preach  for  them  and  others.” 

Stough  had  a strong  sense  of  vocation.  Although  his  chief  responsi- 
bility was  to  his  Salem  flock  he  included  other  places.  He  rode  horse- 
back, conducted  services  and  preached  sermons  almost  daily  for  weeks 
at  a stretch.  One  of  his  missions  was  at  Morgantown  under  the  patron- 
age of  Michael  Kern,  a founding  father  of  the  village.  Some  days  he 
would  ride  twenty-five  miles  and  preach  two  or  three  times.  On  occasion, 
several  of  his  parishoners  would  accompany  him,  and  listen  attentively 
to  the  same  sermon. 

He  served  the  Salem  parish  as  a lay-preacher  from  1787  to  1806. 

“Elizabeth  Haguemyer  bore  John  Stough  four  children:  Charlotte, 
Mary,  Samuel,  and  Susan.  She  was  the  first  person  to  be  baptized  at 

7The  Aurora  Community,  p.  10. 
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Salem  and  unquestionably  was  responsible  for  much  of  John  Stough’s 
character.  She  died  during  the  winter  of  1792-93  and  is  buried  within 
the  shadows,  off  the  northwest  corner,  of  the  present  residence  of  Mr. 
William  M.  Teets,  Aurora.  (John  preached  her  funeral  sermon.)  In 
March  of  1793  he  took  the  four  children  to  Hagerstown  to  live  with  his 
parents-in-law.  Here  they  stayed  until  1796  when  he  married  Miss  Cath- 
erine Trautman  of  Fayette  County,  Penna.”8 

This  community,  like  so  many  throughout  the  United  States, 
changed  its  name  from  time  to  time.  First  it  was  called  Salem,  then  Mt. 
Carmel,  West  Union,  and  presently  Aurora.  It  is  located  in  Preston 
County,  West  Virginia  three  miles  west  of  the  Maryland  line  on  U.  S.  50 
(originally  the  Northwestern  Turnpike,  built  in  1833). 

THE  DUTCH  CHURCH 

“For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a church  in  German  Township 
Michael  Franks  and  others  obtained  a warrant  for  a tract  of  land  south 
of  Brown’s  Run,  called  ‘The  Straight  and  Narrow  Way’,  February  2nd. 
1785.  April  25th.  1785  it  was  surveyed  and  found  to  contain  one  hun- 
dred seventeen  and  three  fourth  acres  and  allowance.  This  they  received 
a patent  for  from  Governor  Thomas  Mifflin  July  22nd.  1794.  Prior  to 
that  year  they  had  built  a log-meeting  house,  the  only  kind  in  the  county 

sThe  Aurora  Documents,  p.  13. 


At  the  grave  of  Mrs.  John  Stough,  the  first,  at  Aurora,  West  Virginia,  June 
6,  1958.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  William  M.  Teets,  William  M.  Teets,  Rev.  Breuninger, 
Miss  Teets,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Miller.  Courtesy,  Kenneth  Hardesty,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
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at  that  time.  It  had  a gallery,  a rude  pulpit  or  seat  for  the  minister,  and 
rough  seats  for  the  congregation. 

“In  1792  the  Rev.  John  Stough  was  sent  out  as  a catechist.  In  May, 
1793  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Lutheran  Synod  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  In  the  same  year  he  organized  the  church  known  since  as 
‘The  Dutch  Church’,  because  the  sermons  were  delivered  in  that  lan- 
guage (German).  In  1846  the  old  log  house  was  replaced  by  a brick 
house,  the  one  in  use  at  present  (1882).  The  congregation  are  about  re- 
modelling or  erecting  a new  house.  Upon  the  grounds  attached  Rev.  W. 
C.  Wilson  and  the  church  council  succeeded  in  having  a cemetery  char- 
tered, but  not  without  great  opposition.  During  the  time  in  which  the 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Breuninger  at  the  grave  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Stough 
(his  second  wife)  at  Shelby,  Ohio,  Oct.  16,  1957.  Courtesy,  A.  Vernon  Regehr, 
Inman,  Kansas. 
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minutes  of  this  church  were  recorded  in  German  twelve  hundred  bap- 
tisms were  performed.”9 

In  the  original  church  record  book  of  what  is  known  today  as  Saint 
Paul’s  Lutheran  Church,  Aurora,  the  Rev.  John  Stough  administered 
communion  there  August  1st.  1795;  May  20th.  1797;  June  17th.  1798. 
This  means  that  Rev.  Stough,  besides  his  duties  as  resident  pastor  in 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania  served  other  congregations  intermittent- 
ly, including  his  first  parish  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Youghiogheny. 
Daniel,  son  of  Mardin  and  Margareta  Stembel  (Stemple)  is  the  last 
lecorded  baptism  at  Salem  Parish  by  Rev.  John  Stough.  This  was  Au- 
gust 14th.  1795. 

STOUGH  IN  OHIO 

“In  1806  he  resigned  his  charges  in  the  mountains  and  moved  to 
Ohio  where  he  organized  twelve  congregations  in  one  year.  He  was  the 
Founder  of  the  Ohio  Synod  and  served  as  President  of  that  body  six 
terms.  Catherine  Trautman  (his  second  wife)  bore  him  ten  children.  He 
died  July  25,  1845  and  his  wife  December  25th,  1848.  They  were  buried 
in  Myer’s  Cemetery,  a few  miles  west  of  Shelby,  Ohio.”10 

Near  the  end  of  his  strenuous,  fruitful  and  lengthy  ministry  he 
wrote:  “I  have  lived  on  God’s  beautiful  earth  eighty-one  years.  More 
than  fifty  years  have  been  used  preaching  the  Gospel.  To  do  this  I have 
travelled  one  hundred  thousand  miles,  preached  in  five  states,  confirmed 
in  all  1516  persons,  baptized  more  than  double  that  many,  married  481 
couples  and  attended  nearly  as  many  funerals.  God  causes  all  things 
to  work  together  for  my  good.  Not  one  day  passed  during  seventy  years 
without  confessing  my  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  others  with  a prayer  for 
forgiveness.  I have  enjoyed  a thousand  pleasures  for  one  pain.  I raised 
a family  of  six  sons  and  seven  daughters.  If  I have  enemies  I implore 
their  forgiveness  and  express  my  unfeigned  thanks  to  many  for  their 
long  and  continual  friendship.  To  God’s  Holy  Name  be  all  praise.  May 
God  forgive  my  sins  and  save  my  soul.” 

STOUGH  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

Although  a desire  for  religious  freedom  led  to  the  founding  of 
more  than  half  of  the  American  colonies,  it  would  be  a great  error  to 
suppose  the  American  people  were  generally  religious  at  the  time  the 
settlement  of  Preston  (County)  began.  At  any  rate  religious  baggage 
seems  little  in  evidence  in  that  which  was  taken  across  the  mountains 

The  History  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  F.  Ellis,  p.  597.  Pub- 
is ed  in  1882.  Copy  can  be  seen  in  the  Fort  Necessity  Museum,  Farmington,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

10The  Aurora  Documents,  p.  14, 
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by  the  early  settlers.  The  wild  freedom  of  the  frontier  was  little  inclined 
to  observe  the  salutary  restraints  of  either  law  or  religion.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Journal  of  Bishop  (Francis)  Asbury  tells  of  his  visit  to 
Morgantown  in  1788: 

“O  how  glad  should  I be  of  a plain,  clean  plank 
to  lie  on,  as  preferable  to  most  of  the  beds. 

This  country  will  require  much  work  to  make  it  tolerable. 

Savage  warfare  teaches  them  to  be  cruel.  Good  moralists 
they  are  not,  good  Christians  they  cannot  be, 
unless  they  are  better  taught.  It  is  a matter  of  grief 
to  behold  the  excesses,  particularly  in  drinking, 
which  abound  here.”11 


“When  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1785  passed  the  act  which  ex- 
tended religious  liberty  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  state,  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  western  Virginia  were  already  dotted  with  cabins  of  many 
pioneers.  These  frontiersmen  had  not  been  pilgrims  seeking  religious 
freedom  for  themselves,  nor  zealous  missionaries  carrying  the  teachings 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Indians.  They  were  hardy  men  of  differ- 
ent denominations  who  had  taken  their  families  away  from  the  comforts 
of  the  civilized  communities  of  the  north  and  east  and  pushed  into  the 

1XA  History  of  Preston  County  by  Oren  Morton,  Vol.  I,  p.  169,  The  Journal 
Publishing  Company,  Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  1914. 
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primeval  forest  infested  by  hostile  Indians,  in  order  to  establish  homes. 
In  their  mutual  struggles  to  drive  out  the  savages,  and  conquer  the  wilds, 
and  found  homes,  they  forgot  any  religious  disputes  and  maybe  some- 
times even  the  religion  which  they  may  have  had  in  their  former  homes. 
Therefore,  when  religious  freedom  was  established  by  law,  members  of 
many  denominations  of  Protestants  were  living  side  by  side  in  the  west- 
ern mountains,  although  few  churches  had  been  erected  there.”12 

The  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland  had  established  religious  free- 
dom by  law  in  1649.  In  Virginia,  prior  to  1785,  all  citizens  were  required 
to  belong  to  the  Anglican  (Episcopal)  Church.  It  is  likely  that  John 
Stough,  and  his  clerical  contemporaries,  knew  that  they  were  in  their 
legal  rights  to  establish  Christianity,  according  to  their  sectarian  belief 
and  practice,  in  what  was  then  known  as  western  Virginia,  now  West 
Virginia. 

There  were  several  itinerant  preachers  who  had  preceded  Stough 
to  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  prior  to  the  Virginia  act  of  religious 
freedom  in  1785.  The  Rev.  John  Taylor,  Baptist,  is  reported  to  have 
held  services  along  the  Maryland- West  Virginia  border  as  early  as  1773. 
The  Reverend  Joseph  Doddridge  was  the  founder  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  south-western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Northern  Panhandle  of 
W.  Va.  In  1792-1793  he  established  three  congregations  and  remained 
in  the  area  as  resident  pastor.  As  early  as  October  1782  the  Rev.  John1 
McMillan  organized  a congregation  in  south-western  Pennsylvania.  He  | 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  settled  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  In  the  1780s  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians  established  headquarters  at  Redstone,  now  Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania.  As  home  missionaries  they  radiated  from  that  center 
to  the  surrounding  regions  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  not  until  1819  that  the  Catholic  Church  provided  a priest* 
for  the  faithful  in  the  Youghiogheny  Valley.  That  year  Father  Redmond 
celebrated  Mass  in  a Catholic  home  at  Blooming  Rose  (Garrett  Coun- 
ty) which  later  became  Saint  Mary’s  Church.  This  was  in  the  Friends- 
ville  neighborhood.  Of  the  various  denominations  Methodism  planted 
the  most  churches  west  of  the  mountains  in  the  decade  1780-1790,  which 
was  also  the  decade  when  Bishop  Asbury  visited  the  region. 

Besides  the  journals  of  Bishop  Asbury,  Rev.  John  Taylor,  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Doddridge,  Rev.  John  McMillan  we  have  those  of  Rev.  David  Mc- 
Clure, Rev.  Levi  Frisbie  (1772)  Rev.  Peter  Muhlenburg  (1784)  and 
Rev.  Henry  Smith  (1794).  Also: 

“That  circumstances  would  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  the  Gospel  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Methodists  was  introduced  on  the  waters  of  the  Little 


12History  of  West  Virginia  by  Henry  Morton  Callahan,  Vol.  I,  p.  257,  The 
American  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  Chicago  and  New  York,  1923. 
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Youghiogheny  (The  Casselman,  near  Grantsville,  Md.)  prior  to  the  time  of  its  be- 
ing introduced  on  the  waters  of  the  Holston.  The  Little  Meadows  was  the  nearest 
point  on  the  western  waters  from  Baltimore  where  Methodism  seems  to  have  gained 
its  first  firm  stand  in  America.”13 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Rev.  John 
Stough  one  should  remember  that  Protestantism  was  first  established 
west  of  the  mountains  between  1780  and  1790.  Stough  was  the  first  resi- 
dent clergyman  of  any  denomination  in  the  Youghiogheny  Valley.  Al- 
though the  records  seem  to  indicate  that  Methodism  was  established  on 
the  Youghiogheny  as  early  as  1782  its  congregation  was  without  a resi- 
dent pastor.  Thus  from  the  source  of  the  Youghiogheny  River  in  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  to  its  mouth  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  the 
Youghiogheny  Valley  became  the  cradle  of  Christianity  west  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains. 

13Excerpt  from  the  Thomas  Scott  manuscript  Circa  1840  owned  by  Rev.  Law- 
erance  Sherwood,  pastor  of  Saint  Paul’s  Methodist  Church,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
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GEORGE  RINEHART  1755-1840 

Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger 


George  (the  German  word  for  farmer)  Rinehart  (pure  in  heart) 
was  a happy,  sturdy,  courageous  man.  He  was  one  of  our  outstanding 
pioneers,  and  is  deserving  of  the  recognition  that  we  give  him  by  bringing 
together  the  source  materials  dealing  with  his  long  and  interesting  life. 
He  was  an  industrious  farmer  and  the  father  of  nine  children.  He  was 
more  than  a farmer.  He  was  the  founder  of  a church,  the  promoter  of 
a school.  He  had  natural  gifts  for  the  development  of  community  life. 
The  exchange  of  views,  the  making  of  plans,  the  molding  of  policies  took 
place  in  the  tavern  of  George  Rinehart.  In  the  formative  period  of  the 
county  where  can  one  find  a person  that  cultivated  the  spiritual,  educa- 
tional, social,  political  and  agricultural  life  simultaneously  as  did  George 
Rinehart? 

George  Rinehart  was  born  in  Germany  January  22,  1755.  He  came 
with  his  parents  to  America  in  1773  and  was  twenty  years  old  when  the 
Revolution  began.  The  family  settled  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland. 
He  served  in  the  Frederick  County  Militia.  His  Captain  was  Peter  Beals. 

In  1788  the  Rineharts  moved  to  Salem  (Aurora,  W.  Va.)  on  the 
farm  of  Legge,  where  they  became  identified  with  the  German  Lutheran 
Settlement  that  had  been  founded  by  Rev.  John  Stough.  George  was 
about  thirty  three  years  old  when  he  married  Sussanah  Wiles  (Weills) 
who  was  one  of  sixteen  children  of  William  Wiles.  William  and  his  son 
Phillip  became  famous  hunters,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  “History  of 
Preston  County”  by  S.  Wiley.  William  had  three  sons  who  became  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Prior  to  1798  George  and  his  family  settled  on  “The  Glades”  a 
tract  of  three  hundred  acres  which  was  originally  patented  for  Governor 
Thomas  J.  Johnson1  of  Maryland.  Governor  Johnson  did  not  deed  this 

1“Thomas  Johnson  occupied  the  position  as  first  Governor  of  Maryland;  his 
election  followed  the  Revolution  when  the  Maryland  colonists  became  free  of  the 
British  yoke.  Thomas  Johnson  V was  born  in  Calvert  County,  November  4,  1732, 
the  year  his  friend  George  Washington  was  bom.  A leader  in  the  Revolution,  nomi- 
nated Col.  Washington  for  Commander  of  the  Army.  After  the  Revolution  Johnson 
made  his  home  in  Frederick  County.  He  married  Ann  Jennings  of  Annapolis.  They 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom,  Thomas  J.  and  Joshua,  settled  in 
what  is  still  known  as  Johnson  District  in  Garrett  County.  He  succeeded  Washing- 
ton as  President  of  the  Potomac  Navigation  Company.  He  accquired  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  in  what  is  now  Garrett  County,  much  of  it  north-west  of  Oak- 
land. Thomas  Johnson  V died  at  ‘Rose  Hill’  Mansion  in  Fredericck  Co.,  October  26, 
1819 — in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.”  From  an  article  that  appeared  in  THE  REPUB- 
LICAN, OAKLAND,  MD.,  dated  May  5th,  1938 — by  Captain  Charles  E.  Hoye. 
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tract  to  George  until  1800.  In  the  1798  assessment  of  Allegany  County, 
Md.,  he  was  credited  with  four  horses  and  ten  cattle.  In  the  1800  Census 
he  was  listed  as  head  of  a family  of  seven. 

This  farm  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Oakland-Moorefield  Road 
through  Gortner,  Sunnyside  and  Red  House.  This  is  today  known  as  Rt. 
219  and  follows  approximately  the  Seneca  Trail  created  in  1725,  and 
which  stretched  from  western  New  York  to  North  Carolina.  The  Rine- 
hart house  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  in  Sunnyside.  The  site  is  but 
a vacant,  abandoned  field  as  of  now.  The  house  and  tavern,  one  large 
structure,  stood  for  almost  one  hundred  years. 

THE  TAVERN 

It  was  a large  two-story  affair  constructed  in  two  sections  with  a 
hall  and  kitchen  between  them  and  a porch  eighty  feet  long  on  the  front 
or  the  west  side,  facing  the  highway.  This  was  the  entire  length  of  the 
structure.  It  had  two  large  stone  fireplaces,  one  at  either  end.  One  wing 
was  used  as  a residence,  the  other  for  the  traveling  public.  The  hall  was 
the  meeting  place  for  the  local  gentry,  a place  for  dancing,  school,  politi- 
cal meetings  and  divine  services.  Nine  years  after  the  death  of  George 
Rinehart  his  son  Jonathan  sold  the  entire  farm  to  Jacob  Yutzy  Sr.  The; 
foundation  stones  can  be  seen  to  this  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  George  Rinehart  the  tavern  business  in 
Garrett  County  was  at  its  maximum.  In  1851,  eleven  years  after  his 
death,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  reached  the  top  of  the; 
mountain.  From  then  on  this  and  other  roadside  taverns  went  gradual-! 
ly  into  decline. 

The  three  most  prominent  taverns  in  the  county  were:  (1)  Tom- 
linson’s (the  oldest)  on  the  National  Pike,  two  miles  east  of  Grantsville. 


In  the  cluster  of  trees  was  the  Rinehart  Spring.  It  was  northeast  of  the  taven 
about  30  yards.  Courtesy,  George  W.  Breuninger. 
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It  is  the  large  stone  house  painted  white,  on  the  north  side  of  Rt.  40. 
(2)  The  Winston  Tavern  on  the  Northwestern  Turnpike,  now  known 
as  Rt.  50.  It  was  built  by  Alexander  Smith  and  later  operated  by  Ed- 
ward Towers  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Later  it  was  operated  by  Major 
Charles  Best,2  whose  grave  is  in  the  cemetery  at  Red  House.  It  stood  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  Gorman.  (3)  The  Rinehart  Tavern  was  lo- 
cated on  the  Oakland-Moorefield  Road,  as  already  alluded  to,  five  miles 
south  of  Oakland.  Of  the  three  the  Rinehart  Tavern  was  not  only  pa- 
tronized by  transients  but  also  by  the  people  of  the  county.  This  was 
because  it  provided  space  for  various  functions.  It  must  have  been  the 
largest  building  of  log  construction  in  the  county.  There  must  have  been 
thirty  five  taverns  flourishing  in  Garrett  County  in  the  1840-50  decade, 
mostly  on  the  National  Pike.  They  were  located  on  four  heavily  traf- 
ficked wagon  roads  that  crossed  the  county. 

George  Rinehart  was  a very  generous  host,  both  to  traveling  stran- 
gers as  well  as  neighbors  scattered  widely  over  the  hills  and  glades.  He 
set  a typical  old  fashioned  pioneer  German  table  loaded  with  all  kinds 
of  food  and  plenty  of  good  drink.  The  following  account  of  a Fourth  of 
July  Celebration  in  1834  was  published  in  the  Maryland  Advocate  un- 
der date  of  July  15,  1834. 

“Independence  Day,  1834,  was  loyally  celebrated  at  the  community  Tavern 
of  George  Rinehart  at  Sunnyside.  Several  hundred  people  attended,  including 
seventy-five  women. 

At  the  break  of  day  two  guns  were  fired.  At  noon  a procession  formed,  led  by 
a small  band,  and  marched  one  quarter  of  a mile  to  the  grove  of  Sussan  for  dinner 
and  a patriotic  program.  Here  Meshack  Browning,  the  great  hunter,  was  unani- 
mously appointed  President  for  the  Day,  and  Ralph  Thayer  V.  President.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  by  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Klipstine,  followed  by  an 
oration  by  R.  F.  Furgason. 

The  company  then  sat  down  to  a dinner  that  for  sumptuousness,  variety  and 
taste  was  scarcely  ever  equalled;  the  choicest  vegetables  of  that  healthy  climate, 
venison  and  trout  were  plentyful  and  served  up  in  a manner  that  showed  how  the 
host  regarded  his  guests. 

Thirteen  ‘regular’  toasts  were  drunk,  then  thirty  ‘volunteer’  toasts  proposed 
by  George  Lower,  Jonathan  Rinehart,  James  L.  Layman,  William  Right,  John 
Rinehart,  Thomas  Rinehart,  Benjamin  Reckner,  William  Dawson,  Dr.  L.  F.  Klip- 
stine (‘The  Glades — a land  of  milk  and  honey’)  Daniel  Gower,  J.  Collier,  John 
Browning,  John  Walz,  George  Rinehart  (‘Happy  our  civil  and  religious  liberty 


2Major  Charles  Best  was  born  and  reared  in  Kngland.  He  was  a member  of 
a well-to-do  Catholic  family.  He  was  sent  to  a Catholic  school  to  prepare  for  the 
priesthood.  He  decided  this  was  not  his  vocation — gave  up  his  studies  and  enlisted 
in  the  British  army  where  he  received  the  rank  of  Major.  On  returning  to  civilian 
life  he  married  a person  who  was  a member  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  he  left 
the  Catholic  Church  and  joined  the  Anglican.  This  was  a great  disappointment  to 
his  family.  He  got  an  annuity  all  his  life  from  his  family.  Major  and  Mrs.  Best 
came  to  this  country  and  settled  somewhere  between  Red  House  and  Gorman,  Md., 
on  the  Northwestern  Turnpike.  One  of  his  children,  a daughter,  Ada,  married 
Charles  Oliver  Nethken.  A son,  Marmaduke  Best  married  a Shaffer  of  Red  House. 
Ada,  a daughter  of  Marmaduke  Best  married  Greely  Janoski.  This  information  was 
obtained  from  Nell  Nethken  Garrett,  a great-granddaughter  of  Major  Charles  Best. 
He  is  remembered  in  local  history  as  having  taught  in  the  Rinehart  School  and  as 
Proprietor  of  the  Winston  Tavern  as  late  as  the  1870s. 
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may  no  bankikng  institution  ever  prostrate  them’),  David  Rinehart,  Thomas  Drane, 
R.  Jamieson  and  others.  Evidently  liquid  refreshments  were  plentyful.  Some  of 
the  toasts  were  drunk  standing.” 

The  names  mentioned  in  the  above  account  indicate  that  repre- 
sentative people  from  every  settlement  in  the  county  were  present;  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  members  of  both  political  parties  joined  in 
the  happy  celebration.  Meshack  Browning  in  his  book  “Forty-Four 
Years  of  the  Life  of  a Hunter”  states  that  George  Rinehart  was  the  only 
democrat  living  in  the  county— ~a  strong  advocate  of  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy which  has  special  significance  in  the  following  item  also  found  in 
the  Maryland  Advocate: 

“THE  JACKSON  PARTY  of  the  Glades  District  met  at  George  Rinehart’s 
Tavern  on  July  26,  1834.  Christian  Nine  was  chairman,  and  Jonathan  Rinehart 
secretary  of  the  meeting.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  and  George  Rinehart  and 
Joshua  Kight  were  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  county  convention  to  be  held  in 
Cumberland,  August  26,  1834.” 


The  Journal  of  Peter  Gortner  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan  throws  much  light  on  the  Rinehart  Tavern: 

(1)  In  December  1848  Peter  Gortner  lodged  in  the  Rinehart  Tav- 
ern after  he  had  travelled  on  foot  from  Pennsylvania  into  Virginia.  On 
this  trip  he  walked  142  miles  through  cold  weather,  mud,  rain  and  high 
water. 


(2)  July  3,  1853 — “My  wife  and  I attended  communion  at  the 
Church  of  Sussan  in  Frozen  Camp  Run  Glades.” 
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(3)  Peter  mentions  that  the  Old  Order  Amish-Mennonite  services 
were  held  at  intervals  in  the  Tavern  from  1853  to  1880. 

(4)  In  another  entry  Peter  Gortner  states:  “Mr.  Jacob  Yutzy  Sr. 
bought  this  farm  in  1849.  He  lived  in  the  Tavern  during  this  time,  and 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  barn  yards  were  crowded  with  covered  wag- 
ons for  the  night  during  this  period.” 

(5)  In  his  Journal  dated  February  19,  1854  he  states:  “The  Dutch 
Reformed  services  were  held  at  the  Log  Church  of  Sussan.” 

(6)  Journal  of  January  13,  1856:  “The  Old  Order  Amish-Mennon- 
ite Church  Services  were  held  in  the  Tavern  of  George  Rinehart.  Rev. 
Beachy  delivered  the  message  of  the  morning.” 


The  manner  and  custom  of  social  life  in  the  Rinehart  Tavern  had 
much  in  common  with  old  European  inns.  In  an  article  by  Lord  Winster 
of  London,  England  there  is  this  observation:  “Manor  Houses  as  well 
as  monasteries  provided  hospitality  for  the  traveler  in  the  long  ago. 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  manor  houses  were 
still  opening  themselves  to  rich  travelers  and  giving  shelter  in  wooden 
annexes  to  their  retainers  and  to  the  lean-pursed  pilgrims.  Think  of  the 
tradition  maintained  by  inn  keepers  in  all  the  years  since  the  Romans 
began  to  build  roads  across  this  country  and  established  their  inns  bear- 
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ing  such  signs  as  The  Chequers  (similar  to  The  Chequers  found  in  Pom- 
peii) and  the  Bush  (or  the  ivy-bush  symbol  of  Bacchus).  This  it  was 
that  led  Chaucer’s  Pardoner  to  say:  ‘Heer  at  this  alestake  I wol  both 
| drinke,  and  eten  of  a cake.’  From  the  Roman  lodging  by  way  of  the 
i monastic  hostel  and  the  hospitable  manor  house  we  have  an  evolving 
i tradition  of  the  inn.”  It  appears  that  Rinehart’s  Tavern  reflected  this 
j kind  of  hospitality.  In  1891  I saw  the  Tavern  on  many  occasions  when 
I was  going  to  the  old  plank  school  at  Sunny  side  where  John  Gnegy 
was  my  able  teacher — and  when  Jonas  Yutzy,  his  family  and  mother, 
lived  in  the  old  log  tavern.  The  tavern  in  modern  America  has  gone  into 
decline;  it  no  longer  is  a central  meeting  place  of  the  social  activities  of 
the  community. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SUSSAN 

On  September  20,  1820  George  Rinehart  deeded  to  Rev.  Frederick 
Haas,  Pastor  of  “The  First  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  The  Youghiogheny 
Glades”  a half  acre  lot  surveyed  by  William  Waller  Hoye  August  20, 
1820.  William  Waller  Hoye,  brother  of  John  Hoye  Esq.  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  was  a professional  surveyor  and  lived  in  Sang  Run  until  his  death 
in  1836.  The  stipulation  was  that  it  be  used  by  the  German  Lutheran 
and  Dutch  Reformed  people.  That  is  why  the  Old  Order  Amish-Men- 
nonite  people  were  obliged  to  use  the  Rinehart  Tavern  for  their  meet- 
ings, as  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  from  Peter  Gortner’s  Journal 
(1819-1903). 

The  church  was  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Heyer  who  at 
that  time  was  Pastor  on  the  Circuit  of  Mt.  Carmel  Lutheran  Charge. 
Another  person  who  had  a prominent  part  in  the  dedication  was  Rev. 


The  Church  of  Susan,  Sunnyside,  Maryland  (1821-1868).  Dedicated  by  Rev. 
C.  F.  Heyer.  Courtesy,  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger. 
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Henry  Gearhart  The  church  was  dedicated  in  1821.  It  was  the  first 
church  of  any  denomination  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Earlier 
churches  were  at  Frazee’s:  Ridge  (Baptist)  and  at  Accident  (Lutheran). 
There  was  at  least  one  church  in  Grantsville  by  that  time.  These  were 
approximately  thirty  miles  north. 

The  Church  of  Sussan,  as  it  was  popularly  known,  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road  a quarter  mile  north  of  the  Tavern.  It  stood  in  a 
pleasant  oak  grove  near  an  excellent  spring,  according  to  Dr.  Jacob 
Yutzy.  It  was  substantially  built  of  hewn  logs  and  served  the  community 
until  1868  when  it  was  replaced  by  a plank  church  at  Red  House,  in 
1870.  This  was  dismantled  in  1885  by  Rev.  Jacob  Yutzy  and  Benjamin 
Hutson.  The  present  Saint  John’s  Lutheran  Church  at  Red  House  was 
built  in  1907  and  serves  that  congregation  today.  The  original  plank 
church  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  John  H.  Cupp  in  1870.  Rev.  Cupp  had 
been  a chaplain  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  The  third 
church,  the  present  structure,  was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Luther  Kuhlman, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Gettysburg  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  This  formal  dedication  took  place  on  June  4,  1908. 
The  writer  attended;  afterwards  he  entertained  the  good  theologian  for 
three  profitable  days. 

The  Rev.  John  Phillips,  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  the  Pastor 
of  Sussan’s  Church  and  the  teacher  of  the  school  during  the  dark  years 
of  the  war.  Dr.  Jacob  Yutzy  and  the  writer’s  mother  were  among  the 
pupils  attending  there  at  the  time.  The  Rev.  Phillips  originally  came 
from  Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co.,  Md.  He  was  the  brother  of  Harriett 


St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church  and  Parsonage,  Red  House,  Maryland.  Dedicated 
in  1908  by  Rev.  Luther  Kuhlman  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Luther  Seibert.  Courtesy,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Breuninger. 
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Phillips,  the  wife  of  Edward  Robinson,  a ship  captain.  This  Edward 
Robinson  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Felix  G.  Robinson.  The  Rev. 
Phillips  was  the  father  of  Minnie  Lee  Phillips  who  became  the  wife  of 
Thaddeus  Hinebaugh,  an  uncle  of  Rev.  Felix  G.  Robinson.  Minnie  Phil- 
lips Hinebaugh  was  one  of  the  first  people  to  write  on  Garrett  County 
history.  Captain  Hoye  was  also  one  of  her  relatives.  The  author  visited 
her  a number  of  times  in  her  charming  home  in  Oakland. 

NEIGHBORS 

Another  important  personage  associated  with  George  Rinehart  was 
his  Sunnyside  neighbor  to  the  north,  Nicholas  Gower  (Gauer)  born  in 
1764  and  died  in  1826.  He  is  buried  on  the  farm  of  the  Breuningers. 
The  farms  of  Nicholas  and  George  joined  one  another.  They  worked  as 
partners  in  community  enterprises  for  over  twenty  years.  Nicholas 
helped  George  in  building  the  church  and  school.  On  April  29,  1803 
Peter,  a child  of  Nicholas  and  Catherine  Gower,  was  baptized  by  the 
Rev.  John  Stough.  Another  excellent  neighbor  was  Sergeant  John  Zie- 
genheim  who  served  in  the  Union  Army.  He  came  home  on  leave.  On 
his  return  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  of  wounds  received  at  Fair 
Oaks,  Virginia  in  1864. 


THE  RINEHART  SCHOOL 

This  too  was  constructed  of  logs.  The  first  school  teacher  on  record 
was  Ann  Thayer,  a daughter  of  Stephen  Thayer.  The  Thayers  came 
from  New  England.  Only  two  of  this  branch  of  Garrett  County  Thayers 
currently  live  here.  They  are  Frederick  A.  Thayer  III,  attorney,  and 
Thomas  Thayer,  public  relations  director  for  the  Garrett  National  Bank. 


Red  House  Church  dedicated  in  1870  by  Rev.  John  H.  Cupp.  David  Arnold 
once  stated  that  he  was  present  when  this  church  was  built — and  when  it  was  re- 
moved. The  Rev.  John  G.  Breuninger  preached  here  on  many  occasions.  Courtesy 
Sommers  Mosser. 
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A document  has  been  preserved  that  describes  the  contract  be- 
tween Ann  Thayer,  teacher,  and  William  Ashby,  Jesse  Ashby,  John  Arn- 
old, Stephen  Thayer,  Tolliver  Childs  (Chiles),  David  Sharpless  and 
George  Rinehart,  trustees.  It  was  signed  January  13,  1823  by  which  the 
above-mentioned  trustee-patrons  agreed  to  pay  the  teacher,  Ann  Thayer, 
the  sum  of  $2.00  per  scholar  together  with  board  for  three  months,  com- 
mencing January  13,  1823.  The  school-mistress  “bound  herself  to  teach 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  to  the  scholars  committed  to  her  care.” 
Another  teacher,  Nathaniel  G.  Campbell,  in  a letter  to  George  Rine- 
hart lists  the  following  patrons:  William  Ashby,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Thornton 
and  Edward  Gilpin,  Henry  Lower,  Franklin  Chase,  Stephen  Thayer, 
David  Sharpless,  John  Arnold  Sr.,  Israel  Thompson  (who  later  moved 
to  Ryan’s  Glade  on  the  east  side  of  Backbone  Mountain),  Benjamin  J. 
Gregg,  George  Lower,  James  Childs  (Chiles).  There  were  twenty-one 


Rev.  George  A.  Royer,  Pastor  of  Old  Plank  Lutheran  Church  at  Red  House, 
who  confirmed  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger.  From  the  Martha  Hinebaugh  Robinson 
Collection. 
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pupils  in  the  Sunnyside  School  when  Campbell  wrote  Rinehart.  Alexan- 
der Chisholm  was  a one-half  scholar  and  paid  $1.00.  Israel  Thompson 
paid  $4.00  for  two  scholars.  During  the  Civil  War  the  school  was  held 
in  the  Church  of  Sussan,  which  stood  very  near,  as  the  school  also  was 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  The  Church  of  Sussan  was  in  use 
until  1868  when  the  well-kept  cabin  of  the  writer’s  grandfather,  Peter 
Gortner,  across  the  meadow  served  as  school  until  the  plank  school 
house  was  built  at  Sunnyside  in  1874. 

The  author  knew  three  men  who  were  neighbors  of  George  Rine- 
hart: (1)  William  White  1825-1919  (2)  Jesse  Ashby  1817-1910  (3) 
David  Arnold  1832-1909. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  teachers  of  the  Rinehart-Sunnyside  School 
— those  that  served  in  the  original  building  until  1868,  and  those  that 
served  in  the  plank  school  up  until  recent  years:  Ann  Thayer,  Nathaniel 
G.  Campbell,  Christian  Yutzy,  Dallas  Miller,  the  Rev.  John  Phillips, 
Everett  Ross  and  Ralph  Thayer.  From  1874  to  1900:  Charles  Best,  Ar- 
thur B.  Ashby,  George  Porter,  Dr.  Walter  Nine,  Benjamin  Hutson, 
Thomas  Dawson,  Kate  Browning,  John  Gnegy,  Ralph  Alexander,  Katie 
Beachy,  Vadie  DeWitt,  Maud  Kildow,  Nettie  Conneway,  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor. Since  1900  Ira  Culp,  Sallie  Kildow,  Margaret  Kerns,  Jennie  Pen- 


Hildred  Barnard  Mulvey,  Principal  of  Red  House  School.  She  was  the  last 
teacher  at  Sunnyside  (1949-1955).  As  she  reported:  “A  6 year  program  in  teaching 
conservation.  This  included  such  projects  as  maintaining  a wild  life  preserve,  na- 
ture-trail, miniature  farm  pond,  study  of  local  vegetation,  promoting  reforestation 
through  planting  evergreens,  landscaping,  water  diversion  to  prevent  erosion;  the 
cause  of  and  remedial  measures  to  preserve  soil — plus  the  study  of  wild  life  with 
actual  experience  in  raising  ring-neck  pheasants,  and  when  raised  to  take  them  to 
their  kind  of  habitat  and  release  them.” 
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man,  Bernard  Maust,  Henry  Felty,  Charles  Glotfelty,  Mary  Eggers, 
Maud  Nickolson,  Mabel  Fike  Arnold,  Mary  Minear,  Virginia  DeBerry 
Lohr,  Mabel  Sollars,  Mabel  Maroney,  Ralph  Buckel,  Lou  Helbig,  Sue 
Harvey,  Theoda  Rice  Miller,  Bonnie  Calhoun,  Hildred  Mulvey. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  URIAH  BROWN 

In  the  Journal  of  Uriah  Brown,  December,  1816  there  are  refer- 
ences to  George  Rinehart  and  some  of  his  neighbors.  Uriah  Brown  was 
from  Baltimore,  Md.  He  had  been  assigned  by  Baltimoreans  who  owned 
land  in  the  mountains  to  investigate  titles  and  boundaries.  There  was  a 
parcel  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Fairfax  Stone  that  needed  a survey.  Uriah 
Brown  was  told  he  might  get  assistance  from  the  people  living  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Yough  Glades — such  as  pack-horses,  supplies,  etc.,  to 
make  the  journey  into  this  pathless  section  near  the  Fairfax  Stone.  He 
says  in  part:  “It  would  take  six  days  if  the  weather  was  good;  and  Long- 
er if  there  should  be  bad  weather;  & further  positively  asserted  if  there 
fell  a Deep  Snow  while  we  were  out  that  some  of  us  would  stand  a 
Chance  to  perish  before  we  Came  in;  I told  him  (William  Wiles,  father- 
in-law  of  George  Rinehart)  if  he  would  Pilot  us  I would  make  a pack 
horse  of  Cumberland  (name  of  his  riding  horse)  & risque  the  weather — 
he  agreed;  we  then  made  a calculation  of  what  men  & provisions  was 
necessary;  and  agreed  for  2 Chain  Carriers,  1 Axman,  1 packer,  the  Sur- 


Sunnyside  School  in  background.  Note  the  pump  handle  of  the  well-pump. 
The  schoolboys  in  the  foreground  have  “Sunnyside”  faces.  Courtesy,  Hildred 
Barnard  Mulvey. 
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veyor,  & myself  in  the  rear  of  Course,  in  all  six  men;  George  Rinehart 
a neighbor  sells  me  2 Cheeses  to  weigh  24  lb— pays  Rinehart  $4.00  for 
the  Cheese.  12th/ Month  3rd  of  the  week  and  3rd  of  the  month.  This 
morning  the  Mountains  all  Cover’d  with  Snow  Compleatly  & more 
a Coming,  which  Compleatly  puts  an  end  to  our  Expedition  to  the  1900 
acres.  Rinehart  returns  me  my  money  that  I gave  him  for  the  2 Cheese. 
Too  stormy  to  turn  out.  Peter  Bowman  & Nathan  Ashby  two  great 
Woodsman.” 

Nathan  Ashby  was  a Captain  in  the  War  of  1812,  a son  of  the  pio- 
neer William  Walton  Ashby.  Felix  G.  Robinson  and  the  writer  visited 
his  grave  at  Mt.  Hope  near  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.,  in  June  1958— also  the 
site  of  Nathan’s  tavern  where  is  located  today  Hopemont  Sanitarium. 

That  Uriah  Brown  was  able  to  purchase  from  farmer  Rinehart 
twenty-four  pounds  of  cheese  indicates  an  advanced  degree  of  husband- 
ry. George  Rinehart  must  have  had  an  extensive  farm  industry.  His  nine 
children  were  grown  up  by  the  time  of  Brown’s  visit.  One  can  imagine 
the  variety  of  things  that  skillful  hands  could  create  out  of  such  a virgin 
abundance  as  the  glades  and  mountains  of  Garrett  County  offered  these 
assiduous  people. 


Last  student  body  of  Sunnyside  School.  The  children  are  holding  their  report 
cards:  Left  to  right:  Front  row:  Michael  Stahl,  Clifford  Graham,  Stanley  Way- 
bright  and  Kevin  Stahl.  Second  row:  Darlene  Nethken,  Esther  Yoder,  Loyal  Yoder, 
Farris  Gregory,  Howard  Dilsworth,  Larry  Canan,  Milton  Cana,  Stephen  Sisler,  and 
Cecil  Martin.  Third  row:  James  Baker,  Bobby  Baker.  Courtesy,  Hildred  Barnard 
Mulvey. 
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GEORGE  RINEHART'S  WILL  AND  HIS  CHILDREN 

George  made  out  his  Will  March  4,  1840.  It  was  probated  March 
26,  1840.  Rev.  Daniel  Heilig,  Pastor  of  The  Church  of  Sussan  from  1836 
to  1842  officiated  at  his  funeral.  His  wife  Sussanah  (for  whom  the 
church  was  named)  preceded  him  in  December  16,  1834.  They  were 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Sunnyside  in  an  unmarked  grave  near  the 
church.  In  marked  graves  nearby  are  the  mortal  remains  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Sarah,  and  son-in-law,  John  Steyer.  The  writer  visited  these  graves 
on  many  occasions  when  coming  to  his  ancestral  home  at  Sunnyside. 

The  “old  homestead”  which  meant  the  Tavern-House,  other  build- 
ings, stock  and  farm  were  left  to  Jonathan,  his  oldest  child.  Jonathan 
was  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  to  the  other  children. 

The  children  of  George  and  Sussanah  Weills  Rinehart  were:  (1) 
Jonathan  (2)  Eva  Elizabeth  who  married  Edward  Root  (3)  Margaret 
who  married  George  Loar,  the  grandparents  of  the  Loars  who  founded 
the  Garrett  County  Memorial  Hospital  (4)  Sarah  who  married  John 
Steyer  III  a veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  who  took  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Fort  McHenry  (5)  Susan  who  married  a Taggart  (6)  Catherine  who 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Breuninger  at  the  Sunnyside  Cemetery  June  15,  1961. 
Among  those  buried  there  are:  George  Rinehart  (1755-1840),  John  Steyer  (1790- 
1879)  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Rinehart,  Jacob  Yutzy  Sr.  (1809- 
1869),  John  F.  Claire  (1846-1862).  Rinehart,  veteran  of  Revolutionary  War;  Steyer, 
veteran  of  War  of  1812,  and  Claire,  drummer  boy  in  Civil  War.  Courtesy,  George 
W.  Breuninger. 
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married  Thomas  Bosley3  (7)  John  (8)  David  O.  who  married  Rachael 
Warnick  of  the  Savage  River  Valley.  Rachael’s  father  was  Samuel,  and 
her  grandfather,  Joseph,  the  first  Warnich  to  settle  in  Garrett  County 
(9)  Maria  who  married  William  Smouse.  David  O.  Rinehart  lived 
across  the  road  from  the  Sunnvside  Grange  Hall.  Later  he  moved  to  a 
farm  on  Horse  Shoe  Run  in  Preston  County,  W.  Va.  He  had  six  daugh- 
ters: (1)  Mary  Ellen  (Harsh)  (2)  Gussie  (Yelloly)  (3)  Catherine 
(Sell)  (4)  Jennie  (Bolyard)  (5)  Belle  (Yelloly)  (6)  Laura  (Sell). 

REV.  JOHN  RINEHART,  BROTHER  OF  GEORGE 

The  following  is  taken  from  “The  History  of  Saint  John’s  Lutheran 
Church,  Red  House”  by  Rev.  Alvah  K.  Jones,  Pastor  1932  to  1949. 

“John,  the  oldest  brother  of  George  Rinehart  (Reinhard),  went 
into  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  united  with  others  in  organizing  the  first 
Lutheran  congregation  in  Bowling  Green,  Jefferson  County.  He  sent  an 
appeal  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  that  a pastor  be  dispatched  at  once. 
Dr.  John  Stough,  who  had  founded  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Salem  (Au- 
rora) was  sent  there  in  1806.  He  was  the  first  official  missionary  and 
the  first  pastor  from  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Soon  young  John  Rinehart  became  an  apt  student  of  the  Rev.  Stough. 
He  did  his  work  so  well  that  Rev.  Stough  urged  him  to  prepare  for  the 
Holy  Ministry.” 

John  says:  “I  resisted  at  first;  however,  after  meditation,  prayer  and  serious 
reflection  I consented  to  devote  my  life  to  the  ministry,  or  until  the  Synod  could 
supply  a better  qualified  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.” 

“In  1812  he  went  with  Rev.  Stough  to  the  Synod  which  met  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.  He  still  hoped  that  he  would  not  be  received.  He  was  ac- 
cepted. He  made  long  missionary  journeys  through  Ohio  and  out  into 
Indiana.  In  1819  he  went  as  far  as  Fort  Wayne  with  an  Indian  guide. 
It  was  an  enjoyable  trip  even  though  the  Indian  could  not  understand 
German,  and  of  course  John  did  not  understand  the  language  of  his  In- 
dian friend.  They  managed  to  communicate  their  intentions  by  signs, 
gestures,  and  smiles.” 

3Thomas  Bosley,  who  married  Catherine  Rinehart  had  come  from  English  and 
Irish  ancestry.  He  first  lived  in  Baltimore  then  moved  to  the  mountains.  Thomas 
and  Catherine  lived  in  the  Sunnyside  area  until  1860  when  they  moved  to  Oak- 
land. They  had  a son,  George,  who  went  as  a pioneer  to  Iowa,  but  he  returned  home 
and  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army.  He  served  in  the  6th.  W.  Va.  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Company  O.  He  became  a prisoner  of  war.  Upon  his  return  to  Oakland  in  1865 
he  opened  a small  hotel.  It  became  so  popular  that  additions  were  made  until  it  had 
a capacity  for  50  guests.  Long  porches  extended  the  full  length  of  the  house  on  the 
first  and  second  floors.  George  married  Sarah  Wheeler  Ridenour,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Aurora  pioneers.  There  were  four  children:  Frank,  Charles,  Maud  and  Nell. 
Frank  became  a lumber  operator  in  Kentucky.  Nell  maried  Dr.  John  Darby,  who 
practised  medicine  in  Oakland  for  a number  of  years.  Charles  married  Miss  Julia 
Reynolds.  They  operated  the  Manhattan  Hotel  for  several  years.  In  1945  it  was 
sold  to  Thomas  Sheehe.  Later  on  this  hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Bosley 
Hotel  was  closed  in  1920.  It  was  later  dismantled.  Part  of  the  site  is  now  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fike. 
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At  eighty  years  of  age  he  made  an  appeal  for  the  support  of  the 
institutions  of  the  church:  “If  you  but  knew  in  what  poverty,  troubles, 
trials,  and  labors  we  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  church  fifty 
years  ago.  You  cannot  conceive  how  it  was  then.  Here  we  were  in  this 
vast  and  lonely  wilderness,  surrounded  with  huge  trees,  thickets,  and 
all  kinds  of  wild  animals  that  often  devoured  our  crops.  Dear  Brothers 
in  Christ  you  can  now  more  easily  obtain  twenty  dollars  than  we  could 
at  that  period.  Come  brethren,  and  gladden  the  heart  of  an  old  pioneer 
eighty  years  of  age.  May  I have  the  pleasure  of  reading  in  the  ‘Standard’ 
that  our  Christian  Church  is  free  of  debt.” 
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George  L.  Bosley,  son  of  Thomas  Bosley  and  Catherine  nee  Rinehart.  He  was 
the  founder  of  The  Bosley  House  on  Oak  Street.  Courtesy,  Hilda  Madigan,  Deer 
Park,  Maryland. 
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The  Giant  Twins 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninget 

This  is  the  story  of  two  giants.  The  one  was  a tree;  the  other,  a man. 
The  tree  was  a spreading  white  oak,  a very  great  white  oak,  whose  an- 
cestor could  have  come  to  the  new  world  as  an  acorn  in  the  beak  of  a 
bird.  The  man  was  a German,  a very  staunch  pioneer  German,  whose 
ancestor  could  have  come  from  a forest;  the  people  of  Europe  lived  in 
forests  in  ancient  times.  These  twins  lived  side  by  side,  and  each  derived 
endurance  from  the  other.  The  oak  had  lived  a long  time  before  the 
man,  and  lived  a long  time  after. 

The  belt  of  trees  which  stretch  around  the  globe  binds  mankind 
with  animal,  bird,  insect  and  flower,  not  only  in  terms  of  survival  but  as 
relating  to  our  present  history.  Of  all  the  trees  in  the  western  world  the 
oak  is  the  most  widely  scattered  and  belongs  to  the  inner  circle  of  our 
tradition. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  species  contains  so  many  varieties.  Here 
in  Garrett  County  there  are  at  least  eight.  The  white  oak  is  the  monarch 
of  them  all.  When  it  has  a chance  to  spread  its  branches  in  the  sun  it 
reaches  out  in  long-arm  symmetry,  fanning  out  like  the  feathers  of  a 
strutting  peacock.  And  what  wood  has  so  many  distinguished  uses  unless 
it  would  be  the  maple  and  the  pine  that  go  into  the  making  of  a violin. 
The  oak  tree  is  to  us  what  the  palm  tree  is  to  the  people  of  the  orient 
and  the  cocoa  tree  to  those  of  the  South  Pacific. 

The  oak  tree  represents  much  more  than  utility.  It  has,  even  in  pre- 
Christian  times,  been  a mystical  symbol.  There  comes  to  mind  the  rites 
of  the  white-robed  priests  of  the  Druids  who  offered  up  sacrifices  on 
altars  in  their  sacred  groves  of  oak.  Much  less  known  by  posterity  is  the 
King  of  the  Wood  by  Lake  Como  in  Italy  where  the  golden  bough,  the 
mistletoe,  was  protected  by  the  life  of  the  Guardian  King.  This  is  the 
oldest  reference  to  an  oak  in  connection  with  religious  magic.  It  has  been 
exhaustively  presented  by  Sir  John  Frazer  in  his  book  entitled  “The 
Golden  Bough”. 

In  1613  under  the  sanction  of  James  I the  city  of  London  formed 
a society  with  the  following  name:  “The  Society  of  the  Governor  and 
Assistants  of  London  of  the  New  Plantation  within  the  Realm  of  Ire- 
land.” Because  of  the  events  which  followed  it  can  be  understood  why 
the  old,  monastic  town  of  Derry  should  have  added  to  it  the  prefix  of 
London.  And  so  to  this  day  it  is  known  by  most  outsiders  as  London- 
derry and  mostly  famous  for  the  Irish  folksong  “The  Londonderry  Air.” 

However  the  word  “Derry”  in  Gaelic  (Daire)  meant  an  oak  grove. 
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It  was  in  this  oak  grove,  presumably  a sacred  grove  of  the  Druids,  that 
Saint  Columba  (Columbanus-Columcille)  founded  a monastery  in  546 
A.D.,  and  through  this  established  other  foundations.  It  was  then  that 
the  sturdy  army  of  Irish  saints  “set  out  to  rekindle  the  Faith  in  Europe/’ 
They  joined  with  the  monasteries  of  Saint  Benedict,  commenced  in  the 
same  century.  One  must  not  forget  that  Monte  Cassino,  the  first  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  in  the  world  was  not  far  from  Lake  Como,  the  King 
of  the  Wood,  and  the  “golden  bough.”  The  root  meaning  of  the  name 
“Columba”  is  associated  with  the  oak.  It  was  Saint  Patrick  that  is  given 
most  credit  for  Irish  Christendom.  But  the  people  of  Ireland  to  this  day 
hold  Columba  and  the  monastery  at  Derry  in  perpetual  affection,  large- 
ly because  this  was  the  place  of  origin  of  the  missionary  movement  to 
Europe.  And  who  knows  if  an  ancestor  of  the  giant  oak  might  not  have 
come  from  Derry? 

That  which  was  sacred  to  our  ancestors,  has  met  with  misfortune 
in  this  secularist  society.  Once  upon  a time  when  a man  cut  down  a tree 
he  did  it  with  reverence  and  put  a sprout  in  its  place.  We  know  enough 
about  the  white  man’s  despoiling  of  the  virgin  forests  in  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  including  Garrett  County,  to  almost  cringe  from  the  recount- 
ing. 

Tobacco  Planters  from  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland  used  Ne- 
gro slaves  to  clear  their  large  acreages  of  virgin  forests  in  Garrett  Coun- 
ty. The  Planters  knew  nothing  of  the  conservation  and  fertilization  of 
the  soil.  So  when  the  soil  of  one  farm  had  been  depleted  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  virgin  soil  elsewhere.  As  there  was  an  abundance  of  unoccupied 
land  in  Western  Maryland  due  to  the  confiscation  of  the  Lord  Baltimore 
estates  during  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  obvious  that  some  of  these 
tidewater  Planters  would  try  out  the  soil  of  the  mountains.  They  soon 
learned  that  the  tobacco  yield,  even  from  virgin  soil,  in  Garrett  County 
could  not  be  a commercial  success.  These  mountain  tobacco  plantations 
were  then  divided  into  smaller  parcels  and  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania- 
Dutch.  These  were  the  people  that  established  the  agrarian  culture  in 
Garrett  County. 

The  amplitude  of  the  Garrett  County  forests  was  not  jeopardized 
by  the  Tidewater  Planters  or  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch  farmers.  It  was 
when  the  saws  of  the  lumber  mills  operated  by  the  robber  barons  began 
to  chew  through  the  forests  that  the  great  devastation  took  place.  The 
railroad  followed  the  sawmills  to  the  very  crest  of  the  Alleghenies  which 
were  stripped  bare.  The  lumber  was  transported  to  the  growing  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  people  of  the  lumber  camps  were  left  stranded  in 
their  ghost  towns,  many  remaining  in  such  desolation  even  to  this  day. 
Oh  the  momentous  surge  of  the  winds  that  some  day  might  reach  the 
intensity  of  those  that  come  down  from  the  barrens  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast  where  once  stood  a great  forest  with  its  protecting  silence.  It  re- 
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minds  us  of  “Come  as  the  winds  come,  when  forests  are  rended”  from 
the  Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Once  upon  a time  the  mountain  crests  were  fortresses  of  giant  trees. 
Today,  looking  from  one  range  to  the  next,  one  sees  only  their  dwarfish 
descendants.  Forest  conservation  projects  are  attempting  restoration. 
Yet  the  cutting  continues.  Little  sawmills  are  to  be  seen  along  the  moun- 
tain roads.  Huge  trucks  laden  with  mine  props  and  pulpwood  are  mov- 
ing day  and  night  toward  the  mines  and  paper  factories.  A large  per- 
centage of  the  new  growth  never  comes  to  maturity. 

What  a noble  thing  is  an  ancient,  massive  oak!  The  writer  has  seen 
many  in  his  lifetime.  He  finds  it  hard  to  imagine  anything  of  creation 
that  represents  so  many  qualities;  fertility,  an  ever-expanding  growth,  a 
glorious  symmetry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chlorophyl.  It  is  a symbiosis  that  provides  the  balance  of  life 
for  flora  and  fauna  species. 

Of  our  swift  passage  of  time  through  the  scenery  of  life  the  tree, 
more  durable  than  we,  is  a landmark  most  congenial  to  recollections. 
Repeating  the  green  legends  every  spring,  and  with  a yearly  ring  record- 
ing the  seasons,  yes,  “only  God  can  make  a tree.”  The  majesty  of  great 
columned  trees  were  the  inspiration  for  the  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the 
British  Isles  and  Europe.  These  impressive  churches  whose  vaulted 
arches  seem  to  lose  themselves  in  the  very  heavens  are  still  the  most 
cherished  monuments  of  our  civilization.  In  the  presence  of  a forest  of 
trees  man  shrinks  in  size  awhile  he  lifts  his  eyes  as  he  sings  “sursum 
corda.” 

The  Giant  Oak  is  singled  out  because  of  its  intimate  association 
with  a pioneer  family.  There  were  millions  of  such  giants  here.  This  oak 
commenced  its  life  about  the  time  when  William  Penn  made  his  Treaty 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  six  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base  when  the  writer 
nestled  under  its  branches  more  than  seventy-two  years  ago,  and  its 
tops  were  almost  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  writer  has  rested  beneath  its  wind-sensitive  branches  through 
many  merry  and  reflective  summer  hours.  He  found  peace  and  com- 
posure under  its  spreading  wings,  and  the  delightful  airy  coolness  of  its 
shade.  The  good  and  natural  life  is  out  among  the  trees.  They  exude  joy 
and  refreshing  strength  as  though  almost  direct  from  the  Eternal  Him- 
self. Under  a tree  ill  thoughts  die  and  noble  ones  are  born. 

This  tree  belonged  to  the  broad-leaf  family.  Like  all  broad-leafs  it 
loses  its  leaves  in  autumn,  although  reluctantly.  Sometimes  there  are  a 
few  die-hard  leaves  on  the  branches  when  Spring  comes.  The  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  lobed,  and  each  lobe  is  rounded.  The  white  oak  is  the 
state  tree  of  Maryland.  The  blossoms  appear  when  the  leaves  are  about 
half  grown.  The  catkins,  or  flowers,  which  hold  the  pollen,  form  in  fin- 
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ger-like  tassels.  The  nuts  are  in  tiny  saucers,  or  cups,  like  a chalice,  and 
hang  in  profusive  clusters  at  the  end  of  a whorl  of  leaves  on  a delicate 
twig.  They  are  tipped  with  threads  of  crimson.  The  acorn  is  the  fruit  of 
the  oak.  It  ripens  in  early  autumn,  and  many  a year  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  them.  The  acorn  remains  the  most  dependable  mast  in  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  There  are  some  sections  where  the  beech  mast 
remains  sufficiently  abundant  to  sustain  the  black  bear,  but  he  is  equal- 
ly fond  of  the  fruit  of  the  oak.  The  Indians  and  pioneers  used  acorns  in 
various  ways.  The  acorn  was  pounded  into  a pulp  from  which  porridge 
and  bread  were  made.  The  acorns  were  first  boiled  in  lye  and  then  roast- 
ed in  order  to  remove  the  bitterness.  From  the  sweet  pulp,  with  all  shell 
removed,  different  uses  were  made  of  it  in  the  preparation  of  meals.  It 
was  frequently  used  with  meat — and  also  went  well  with  puddings,  and 
soups. 

Water  with  minerals  in  solution  travel  up  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves  in  the  new  layer  of  wood  inside  the  cambium.  Hence  this  part 
of  the  wood  is  called  sapwood.  Other  sap  carries  food  down  from  the 
leaves  through  a layer  called  phloem  inside  the  bark.  Trees  purify  the 
air  by  removing  carbon  dioxide  and  giving  back  oxygen.  Trees  inhale 
what  we  exhale. 

The  early  frosts  of  autumn  enact  a transformation  to  the  myriad 
of  leaves.  They  are  changed  from  green  to  a great  variety  of  brilliant 
colors.  In  a separate  leaf  there  is  often  several  colors.  The  forests  light 
up  as  though  a conflagration  was  passing  through,  climbing  up  to  the 
mountain  crests,  and  reaching  out  with  their  glory  to  the  blue  sky.  So 


Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger  in  his  cadet  uniform  standing  by  the  skeleton  of  the 
Giant  Oak,  June  13,  1946.  Courtesy,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Breuninger. 
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these  monarchs  of  the  forest,  when  autumn  approaches,  light  up  their 
own  funeral  pyres  with  a breath-taking  splendor. 

When  Peter  Gortner  first  looked  upon  this  imposing  object  it  was 
already  a large  tree.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  had  left,  never 
to  return.  The  Indians  camped  beside  it,  mother  pointed  out,  and  the 
elk,  bear  and  buffalo  browsed  nearby  while  a panther  was  hidden  among 
its  branches  ready  to  make  a spring.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys  foraged  for 
acorns  around  its  base,  and  often  turkeys  and  passenger  pigeons  would 
roost  in  its  branches  at  night.  It  was  the  home  of  raccoons,  colonies  of 
squirrels,  wood-duck  and  tree  frogs.  Around  its  base  lived  the  tiny  black 
mole  and  the  chipmunk.  Also  one  could  find  the  Russula  Virescens,  a 
large  green-capped  mushroom,  a very  edible  one,  which  thrives  in  the 
soil  around  white  oaks.  In  the  Spring  trilliums  and  violets  could  be  seen 
coming  up  through  the  leaves  of  last  Autumn.  And  when  the  writer 
thinks  of  all  the  feathered  tribes  that  flitted  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
nested  from  year  to  year  in  the  Giant  Oak  it  stands  out  as  an  enshrine- 
ment of  all  this  varied  life — in  its  lonely  dignity. 

For  years  the  sudden  dark-skied  storms  with  their  resounding  thun- 
der and  long  streaks  of  blinding  light  had  a special  attraction  for  the 
Giant  Oak.  The  god  of  the  storm  evidently  was  envious  of  its  proud  in- 
dependence, its  success  in  surviving  the  adversities  of  nature  and  the 
avarice  of  man.  From  year  to  year  the  lightning  would  strike  near  it  with 
such  fury  that  at  long  last  it  capitulated.  The  lightning  had  ripped  at  its 
sides  so  many  times  that  the  sap  could  no  longer  run  its  course.  And 
there  it  stood  gaunt,  like  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  with  the  record  of 
its  struggle  imprinted  on  its  bole. 

The  last  time  the  writer  saw  it  standing,  just  a skeleton,  was  in 
June  1946.  It  stood  out  bleakly  yet  proudly  alone  and  forsaken.  Even 
j though  stripped  of  its  foliage  it  was  a giant  that  could  stand  firm  on  its 
own  feet.  Even  in  death  it  stood  as  the  most  prominent  object  for  miles 
around.  It  was  two  hundred  seventy-six  years  old,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  growth  circles.  When  he  visited  it  again  in  1962,  just  a little  over 
a century  from  the  arrival  of  Peter  Gortner,  it  was  lying  prone. 

It  now  has  fallen  into  dust.  Yet  how  much  we  would  like  to  know 
what  transpired  in  and  around  it  during  its  span  of  life.  If  only  there  had 
been  an  instrument  to  have  left  a record  of  it  for  posterity. 

THE  LIBERTY  TREE 

The  famous  Liberty  Tree  in  front  of  Woodward  Hall  on  the  cam- 
pus of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland  has  important  historical 
associations.  In  1781  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  with  his  French  army 
marched  by  it  on  their  way  to  Yorktown.  On  his  triumphal  tour  of  Amer- 
ica in  1824  he  stopped  at  St.  John’s  and  made  a special  point  to  visit 
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this  tree.  When  the  writer  attended  St.  John’s  more  than  forty  years  ago 
he  often  visited  it.  In  1919  he  went  from  this  campus  to  France  by  way 
of  Quantico,  Va.  In  Paris  he  visited  the  grave  of  Lafayette,  strewed 
flowers  on  it,  and  joined  his  comrades-in-arms  in  exclaiming  “Lafayette 
we  are  here.”  His  last  resting  place  was  covered  with  earth  from  Bunker 
Hill. 

The  Liberty  Tree  in  Annapolis  is  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, festooned  with  creepers  and  ivy  and  believed  to  be  more  than  six 
hundred  years  old.  The  Treaty  of  1652  with  the  Susquehannah  Indians 
is  said  to  have  been  signed  beneath  it.  During  the  War  of  Independence 


J.  C.  Breuninger  in  his  U.  S.  Marine  uniform  at  the  tomb  of  Lafayette,  Paris, 
France,  September  1919.  Courtesy,  Lt.  A.  L.  Yerex,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


Liberty  Tree.  Courtesy,  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
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meetings  were  held  under  its  branches.  This  is  how  it  became  known  as 
The  Liberty  Tree.  In  1840  some  mischievous  boys  ignited  gunpowder 
in  a hollow  place  on  the  trunk,  setting  it  afire.  The  citizens  rushed  out 
with  as  much  zest  as  though  a building  was  threatened,  and  saved  the 
tree.  The  fire  destroyed  the  parasitical  growth;  the  next  spring  it  burst 
into  leaf  with  exceptional  vigor.  The  tree  today  is  more  famous  than 
ever.  He  can  remember  the  coolness  of  its  shade  around  commencement 
time,  and  its  brilliant  foliage  during  Autumn.  As  he  writes  these  recollec- 
tions he  has  received  a letter  from  Dr.  Richard  D.  Weigle,  President  of 
St.  John’s  College,  stating  that  he  will  visit  the  writer  in  the  city  of  De- 
i troit. 

References  to  these  trees  makes  manifest  the  sense  of  veneration 
the  human  family  has  for  them. 

PETER  GORTNER 

The  twin  of  the  Giant  Oak  was  Peter  Gortner.  The  year  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Peter  and  his  wife  Barbara  Schoenbeck  (Beautiful  Brook)  was 
1848.  This  year  was  infused  with  world  history.  It  was  one  of  the  saddest 
years  of  the  Irish  famine  and  occasioned  a great  exodus  to  America.  It 
was  the  year  of  Karl  Marx’s  “Manifesto”;  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  and  the  end  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  More  significant  to 
Peter  and  Barbara  was  the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road up  the  seventeen  mile  grade  and  starting  across  the  Youghiogheny 
Glades  where  they  were  to  dwell  the  rest  of  their  lives.  From  Tide- 
water, across  the  mountains  to  the  west,  there  was  an  intense  surge 
towards  unoccupied  lands.  This  trek  towards  the  western  sun  was  to 
be  halted  by  the  clash  of  arms  as  a result  of  the  mounting  tensions  be- 
! tween  Yankee  tradesmen  and  Southern  planters. 


The  house  in  which  Peter  Gortner  lived  in  1830  in  Langenau,  Germany.  This 
picture  taken  April  25,  1921.  The  picture  was  obtained  while  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger 
was  lecturing  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Germany  following  World  War  I. 
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Grandfather  Gortner  wrested  his  farm  from  the  wilderness,  not  by 
Negro  slaves  or  machinery  but  by  the  courage,  skill  and  might  of  his 
own  hands.  No  man,  unless  he  has  had  experience,  can  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  superhuman  labor  required  in  hewing  a field  for  crops  out 
of  a stand  of  virgin  timber.  He  daily  faced  the  hazards  of  falling  trees 
and  flying  limbs  as  they  were  chopped  and  sawed.  He  was  often  lac- 
erated, bruised  and  torn.  Mother  told  us  of  our  good  neighbor  Henry 
Schaeffer  who  was  killed  by  a falling  tree.  Sometimes  the  settler  would 
be  cut  severely  by  the  axe,  and  before  obtaining  help  would  expire  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  Sometimes  gangrene  would  settle  in  the  wound.  There 
was  insufficient  medical  treatment  to  be  found  in  the  backwoods  then. 
The  settlers  had  to  be  their  own  physicians.  Some  of  this  knowledge  of 
healing  was  derived  from  the  Indians. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  Peter  Gortner  wrote  in  his  Journal:  “It  is 
seedtime  now — and  oh,  so  much  work  yet  to  be  done  in  clearing  the 
land.”  He  most  surely  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  His 
physique  was  not  that  of  an  Hogarthian  robustness,  but  more  like  an 
austere  El  Greco  powerful  leanness. 

“Oft  did  the  harvest  to  his  sickle  yield, 

His  furrows  oft  the  virgin  soil  hath  broken; 

How  burdened  did  he  drive  his  ox  afield, 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  his  sturdy  stroke.” 


Nicholas  Gauer  (1764-1826)  built  this  cabin  about  1803.  Here  also  lived  Peter 
Gortner  (1819-1903),  an  old  order  Amish-Mennonite,  who  purchased  this  cabin 
and  farm  in  1848.  Three  of  his  children  appear  in  the  picture — Peter  (1858-1935). 
Frederick  (1852-1928)  and  Mary  (1856-1934).  Photograph  furnished  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Breuninger,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gortner  Breuninger. 
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When  Peter  Gortner  wrote  in  his  Journal  of  1853  that  he  had  a 
back-breaking  job  in  clearing  a field  he  was  soon  filled  with  joyous  re- 
lief. The  Rev.  Peter  Miller,  an  Old  Order  Amish  neighbor,  pitched  in 
and  helped.  Peter  Miller  cleared  a field  for  his  friend.  This  is  called 
“Peter’s  Field”  to  this  day.  It  is  within  the  shadow  of  the  Giant  Oak. 

Within  twenty-five  years  (1873)  of  ceaseless  work  one  could  travel 
north  to  “The  Great  Warriors  Path”  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  King- 
wood-Moorefield  road  (now  a section  of  Rt.  219)  and  look  upon  the 
land  of  Peter  Gortner. 

In  1903  the  Rev.  Peter  Miller  officiated  at  the  Memorial  Service 
of  Peter  Gortner.  This  took  place  within  sight  of  the  Giant  Oak.  The 
wTiter  was  present  and  heard  every  word  of  tribute  to  this  pioneer  who 
in  1848  landed  in  the  United  States  with  but  seventy-five  cents.  That 
winter  he  had  to  sell  his  overcoat  to  buy  food  for  his  family.  Every  dollar 
he  made  was  derived  from  honest  toil.  There  were  no  welfare  agencies 
for  him  to  turn  to  in  1848,  nor  were  there  any  government  agencies  to 
finance  his  farm. 

In  1898  Franklin  Griffith  (son  of  Job  F.  W.  Griffith,  a union  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War)  and  John  Ash  dug  three  thousand  feet  of  drain- 
age in  Frozen  Camp  Run  Glade.  In  1899  Rev.  John  G.  Breuninger, 
brother  Peter,  and  the  writer  “poled”  and  filled  these  ditches.  While  do- 
ing this  something  was  said  that  I have  every  reason  to  remember.  As 
we  were  filling  a ditch  father  said  jokingly  to  me:  “You  lie  in  the  ditch 
and  I will  cover  you.”  Pleasantly  I replied:  “You  get  in  and  I shall  cover 
you.”  Declared  he:  “The  time  for  me  to  be  covered  is  all  too  near.”  This 
was  in  June,  1899.  Before  the  next  June  had  rolled  around  he  had  been 
in  the  eternity  of  God  for  more  than  a month. 

This  was  a terrible  blow  to  mother  and  the  six  children.  We  were 
still  young.  But  we  were  especially  blessed  with  helpful  neighbors. 
George  Shatzer  plowed  the  stubborn  soil.  John  Sims,  Jonas  Yutzy,  Hen- 
ry Eggers  and  Uncle  Frederick  Gortner  helped  us  prepare  the  soil  for 
the  spring  sowing.  The  yield  was  enormous.  We  had  to  do  like  the  man 
in  the  parable  who  found  himself  building  bigger  and  better  barns  (St. 
Luke  12:18).  Our  bank-barn  bulged  so  much  that  one  side  bursted  out. 
We  had  to  pile  tons  of  oat  straw  on  ricks.  We  sold  and  gave  away  to  our 
neighbors  tons  of  straw.  The  hay  was  so  abundant  that  we  could  take 
a load  from  the  field  and  could  scarcely  sec  from  whence  it  was  taken. 
Jacob  Sanders  helped  with  the  harvest.  We  bailed  hay  and  sold  it  to 
Henry  Smouse  by  the  car  load. 

Grandfather  used  a Pitts  Thresher,  and  so  did  we.  Four  horses  went 
round  and  round  in  a circle  from  dawn  to  dawn.  There  is  a circle  to  this 
very  day  made  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  as  they  went  round  and  round 
powering  the  Pitts  Thresher.  The  teeth  rubbed  the  kernels  from  the 
chaff,  and  the  grain  was  free  to  pass  through.  The  grain  and  straw  passed 
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to  the  threshing  floor.  Here  the  grain  was  separated  from  the  straw  by  j 
a man  with  a fork  which  let  the  grain  pass  through  it,  and  then  the  straw 
was  pitched  aside  in  a heap.  The  grain  was  put  into  a hand-powered 
mill  where  the  residue  of  the  chaff  was  blown  out  by  blasts  of  air.  The 
clean  grain  dropped  onto  the  threshing  floor.  It  was  scooped  up  in  sacks 
and  carried  into  the  granary  bin  where  it  was  stored  for  winter  use.  The 
straw  was  pitched  into  the  mow  by  hand.  It  was  used  as  food  and  bed- ' 
ding  for  the  stock  during  the  long  and  often  bitter-cold  winter  months. 
The  blizzard  of  1861  was  especially  severe.  Before  the  Pitts  machine 
came  into  use  Grandfather  used  the  flail.  This  was  the  earliest  type  of  | 
threshing  instrument  and  goes  back  to  Biblical  times. 

The  following  history  of  Grandfather  Gortner  was  written  by  Cap- 1 
tain  Charles  E.  Hoye  and  published  in  The  Mountain  Democrat  April 
18,  1935: 

“The  Gortners  arrived  in  New  York  August  1,  1848.  They  went  to| 
Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania  where  they  had  relatives  and  friends. 
There  they  resided  four  months  before  going  to  Garrett  County,  Mary- 1 
land. 

“In  1848  Peter  Gortner  bought  of  G.  H.  A.  Kunst  the  Nicholas  j 
Gauer  (Gower)  tract  of  two  hundred  acres  (four  Military  Lots)  for 
which  he  paid  $700.00.  Three  hundred  dollars  was  paid  down  and  the 
remainder  was  paid  during  the  next  four  years. 

“Mr.  Gortner  was  an  industrious  and  prosperous  farmer  and  stock- 
man.  He  settled  just  a few  miles  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-  j 


Peter  Gortner,  the  pioneer,  sitting  on  porch  of  his  house  in  1893. 
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road  which  was  then  under  construction.  The  railroad  arrived  in  the 
Glades  in  1851.  Farm  products  were  then  in  demand  at  good  prices  in 
order  to  supply  the  construction  workers  of  the  railroad.  With  a reliable 
cash  market  for  his  produce  he  was  able  to  make  payments  on  his  farm 
according  to  schedule.  In  later  years  he  bought  the  Swann  Meadow 
Tract  on  which  he  settled  his  sons.  The  homestead  now  belongs  to  his 
grandchildren,  the  children  of  Rev.  John  G.  Breuninger  and  his  wife 
Mary. 

“The  village  of  Gortner  now  stands  on  a part  of  the  Swan  Meadow 
estate.  Another  part  was  later  owned  by  General  Benjamin  F.  Kelley 
after  retiring  from  the  Civil  War.  The  Gortners  built  a steam  grist  mill 
and  saw  mill;  also  a school,  a union  church  and  postoffice.  Peter  Gortner 
II  helped  to  establish  a store  and  operated  it  along  with  the  postoffice 
which  took  the  name  of  Gortner.  It  was  later  sold  to  W.  E.  Spoerlein  who 
moved  it  across  the  highway  where  it  was  dismantled  in  1959  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  highway.  Forrest  Gortner  operated  a store  and 
service  station  near  the  earlier  store.  (James  Adams  now  operates  the 
store  and  rents  it  from  Forrest  Gortner.) 

“Peter  Gortner  was  a well  educated  man.  From  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage he  kept  a Journal  in  the  German  language.  Fortunately  it  has  been 
translated  into  English.  Among  prized  family  heirlooms  the  Breuningers 
have  some  blue  and  white  dishes  brought  by  their  grandparents  from 
Prussia,  and  a cup  and  saucer  wedding  present  to  Peter  and  Barbara 


The  log  cabin  of  Peter  Gortner  at  Gortner.  It  was  built  by  John  Swann  Jr.  in 
1810.  This  cabin  was  on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  present  service  station. 
In  December  1880,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  picture  are  shown  Mrs.  Peter 
Gortner  and  her  son,  Frederick.  Mrs.  Gortner  is  to  be  seen  to  the  right  making 
domestic  soap.  Courtesy  Harper’s  Magazine,  June  1880. 
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Gortner.  They  lived  in  the  Gauer  loghouse  until  1868  when  Peter  built 
nearby  the  white  frame  house  now  occupied  by  the  Breuningers.” 

The  Journal  of  Peter  Gortner  was  written  in  German  from  1841  to 
1861.  It  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lenz,  Dr.  Leo  Colmer  and 
the  writer  in  Detroit  during  the  years  of  1950  and  1951.  It  was  a diffi- 
cult task.  The  German  script  of  one  hundred  years  ago  differed  widely 
from  that  of  today. 

Mother  told  us  children  that  during  the  Civil  War  they  could  hear 
the  marching,  shouting  soldiers  two  miles  away.  Peter  Gortner  ordered 
his  sons  to  drive  all  the  stock  to  the  thorn  thicket  down  under  the  hill 
into  the  sugar  grove.  While  this  was  taking  place  Mother  Gortner  and 
her  daughters  hid  the  woolen  blankets  in  the  rafters.  The  soldiers  on 
arriving  at  the  house  demanded  all  the  stock.  Grandfather  took  the  offi- 
cers to  the  log  barn.  He  led  out  a spavined  horse  and  its  foal.  The  offi- 
cer said:  “Is  this  all  you  have?”  to  which  Peter  replied:  “This  is  all.” 
The  soldiers  left  with  a growl  instead  of  a chuckle. 

In  1894  Grandfather  and  the  writer  were  at  work  near  the  Giant 
Oak.  They  heard  the  loud  shouts  of  men.  Looking  up  they  saw  Coxy’s 
army  marching  by  on  their  way  to  Washington. 

It  was  near  this  tree  the  writer  once  found  some  perfectly  shaped 
flint  arrowheads.  Another  incident,  and  a painful  one,  comes  to  mind. 
In  June  1905  while  two  animals  were  grazing  fifty  feet  south  of  the  tree 
a severe  electric  storm  struck  near  the  tree  and  instantly  killed  our  two 


This  picture  was  taken  August  20,  1961  in  a field  of  buckwheat  near  New 
Boston,  Michigan.  Courtesy,  A.  Vernon  Regehr,  Inman,  Kansas. 
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most  prized  means  of  support.  Mother  was  a widow  and  there  were  six 
children.  The  panic  of  1907  was  rolling  in  on  us  like  the  unlocked  wheels 
of  time.  These  were  years  of  hard  pinching. 

BLOSSOMING  BUCKWHEAT 

Yesterday  (August  8,  1960)  on  returning  from  Huron  Park  to  De- 
troit we  were  well  rewarded  for  having  taken  the  long  way  round  by  the 
town  of  Willow.  When  we  turned  north  from  the  Willow  Highway  to- 
ward New  Boston  unto  the  Waltz  thoroughfare  we  saw  acres  of  buck- 
wheat in  bloom.  The  caressing  wind  set  the  white  fields  in  waves,  giving 
the  illusion  of  watching  drifting  snow.  The  soft  summer  breezes  carried 
the  fragrance  of  these  myriads  of  white  blossoms,  and  we  knew  then  they 
were  not  snowflakes. 

The  tiny  bee  noted  for  his  unflagging  industry  extracts  the  nectar 
from  the  bloom,  taking  it  to  the  hive,  whether  one  made  by  man  or  al- 
ready prepared  by  the  bee  in  the  bole  of  a tree.  There  he  stores  his  food 
in  expertly  made  cubicles  of  wax  for  winter’s  use.  The  bee  remains  man- 
kind’s best  example  of  thrift,  foresight,  and  the  accumulated  energy  that 
accrues  from  an  harmonious  society  devoted  to  a common  task.  Hover- 
ing over  the  blossoming  buckwheat  field  with  its  millions  of  darting  bees 
were  huge  cumulous  clouds  that  reflected  its  waving  whiteness,  and  the 
joyous  presto  movement  of  these  earnest  insects. 

On  Sunday  June  5,  1859  a killing  frost  destroyed  the  potential 
harvest  of  Grandfather,  consisting  mostly  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  He 
plowed  up  his  fields  and  sowed  buckwheat,  which  can  be  sown  later  in 
the  summer  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  So  the  family  had  buckwheat 
cakes,  sausage  and  maple  syrup  almost  every  meal  during  the  following 
winter.  Such  food,  however,  can  never  be  monotonous. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891  we  threshed  our  buckwheat  on  Grand- 
father’s Pitts  machine,  patented  in  1834. 

In  September  of  1896  father  was  cradling  buckwheat  in  the  field 
above  the  sugar  grove.  While  he  and  brother  Peter  went  for  a drink  of 
spring  water  down  under  the  hill  the  writer  decided  to  do  a little  cra- 
dling of  his  own.  He  cradled  into  his  right  knee,  and  carries  a one  inch 
scar  to  this  day. 

In  June  1897  while  sowing  buckwheat  north  of  the  bank-barn  good 
news  was  rushed  to  the  sowers  that  a child  was  born.  We  dashed  from 
the  field  to  the  house  and  saw  brother  Alvin  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1905  there  was  a buckwheat  threshing  on  the  Eggers 
farm  at  Silver  Knob.  On  a horse  sled  brother  Peter  and  the  writer  hauled 
in  the  sheaves  from  a steep  hillside,  so  steep  that  the  sled  upset,  to  the 
log  barn  where  Henry  Eggers  and  Mr.  Mattingly  pounded  it  out  with 
flails.  I tried  to  use  a flail,  but  my  muscle  coordination  was  too  “modern” 
for  its  primitive  grace.  This  time  I whacked  myself  on  the  head. 
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One  early  September  morning  in  1908  Arthur  Yutzy,  brother  Peter 
and  the  writer  cradled  several  acres  of  buckwheat  in  the  field  that  is 
just  south  of  the  present  Grange  Hall  at  Sunnyside.  When  we  had  fin- 
ished we  jumped  into  our  Sunnyside  baseball  uniforms  and  raced  to  a 
Sunday  School  picnic  at  Gauer  School  House  some  five  miles  distant  to 
the  south.  Here  at  1 1 A.  M.  we  played  the  team  from  Breedlove,  W.  Va., 
(a  lumber  town  that  no  longer  exists)  in  a boisterous  and  rousing  game. 

In  October  1907  the  neighbors  gathered  at  the  home  of  Daniel 
Schrock  to  thresh  his  buckwheat,  as  he  had  for  a long  time  been  too  ill 
for  work.  Mr.  S.  J.  Lichty  used  his  threshing  machine.  It  became  choked, 


and  the  writer  climbed  on  top  and  tried  to  pull  out  the  jammed  straw. 
“Shall  I close  the  opening?”  he  queried.  Mr.  Lichty  replied:  “No  ...  it 
isn’t  worthwhile.” 


The  neighbors  gathered  in  and  threshed  the  buckwheat  for  George 
Stahl  of  Sunnyside  in  the  autumn  of  1908.  Mr.  Stahl  had  been  an  invalid 
for  more  than  ten  years. 

The  buckwheat  plant  grows  about  three  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  and  the  flowers  contain  a rich  store  of  honey,  and  the  bee 
visits  them  like  an  assiduous  lover.  Buckwheat  honey  is  one  of  the  better 
known  varieties;  it  is  dark  colored,  and  its  taste  is  of  musky  sweetness. 
It  originally  grew  in  Asia  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for  milleniums. 
It  came  to  America  by  way  of  Europe.  For  some  reason  buckwheat  has 
steadily  declined  as  a crop.  In  1860  our  country,  with  much  less  acreage 


The  Sunnyside  Baseball  Team  at  Underwood  (Piney  Bottom),  Maryland — 
July  27,  1907.  The  game  was  with  a team  from  Amboy  (near  Aurora),  West  Vir- 
ginia at  a Sunday  School  Picnic.  Courtesy,  Miss  Alberta  Zinn,  York,  Penna. 
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in  cultivation,  produced  23  million  bushels.  Today  only  four  million 
bushels  are  produced  annually  and  these  mostly  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  one  could  see  blossoming  buckwheat 
that  turned  into  a golden  harvest  in  every  part  of  Garrett  County.  Now 
one  is  lucky  to  see  one  field  of  it  as  he  drives  along  the  highway. 

Folger  McKinsey,  known  to  his  readers  as  the  Bentztown  Bard,  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  visited  Garrett  County  in  1907.  He  wrote  a poem  en- 
titled “The  Glades  of  Garrett”  which  commenced  with  these  lines: 

“The  highlands  for  their  heather 
And  Killamey  for  its  braes; 

For  me  the  Glades  of  Garrett 
Where  the  golden  buckwheat  sways.” 

IN  CONCLUSION 

Peter  Gortner  removed  the  trees,  root,  stump  and  all  from  the 
Frozen  Camp  Run  Glade — to  keep  the  body  and  soul  of  his  family  in 
one  piece.  In  the  very  midst  of  what  was  once  a virgin  forest  stood  this 
Giant  Oak.  He  looked  upon  it  as  venerable,  and  left  it  stand.  Whatever 
occupied  him,  and  most  of  his  days  were  strenuous,  his  disposition  was 
that  of  gratitude  and  hearty  laughter.  His  perseverance  with  the  good 
earth  paid  off  handsomely. 

He  was  a humble  Old  Order  Amish  who  lived  a frugal  life.  Like 
members  of  his  sect  he  was  content  with  little.  The  things  of  a Sears- 
Roebuck  catalogue,  except  necessities*  made  no  appeal.  His  life  was  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  soil  through  sunshine,  rain,  harvest  of  the 
golden  grain,  that  it  was  like  a sacrament  of  God.  Only  neighbors  like 
the  Rineharts,  Yutzys,  Ashbys,  Arnolds  and  Ziegenheims  could  appreci- 
ate Peter’s  pure  peasantry. 

Man  may  cover  mother  earth  with  deeds  and  mortgages,  call  her 
their  own  and  live  upon  her  bounty  for  a brief  time.  He  very  seldom 
thinks  of  the  hardship,  privations  and  toil  that  were  endured  by  those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  a settled  agrarian  life  in  the  Maryland 
mountains.  In  view  of  the  struggle  our  forefathers  engaged  with  the 
heavy  odds  of  nature  and  the  memory  of  their  passage  from  this  earth 
the  writer  testifies  to  these  words:  “This  world  is  but  a mansion  that 
becomes  evacuated,  only  to  be  replenished  by  an  army  of  succeeding 
emigrants.”  “One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  com- 
eth  and  man  here  hath  no  continual  dwelling.  For  here  have  we  no  con- 
tinuing city.  However  we  seek  one  to  come.”  (Hebrews  13:14) 

The  Giant  Oak  had  within  its  own  life  a fulfillment  of  its  needs,  its 
affinities  with  all  other  creaturehood,  and  through  these  its  complete 
and  final  purpose.  However,  Peter  Gortner,  and  all  men  before  and 
since  on  this  earth,  have  accumulated  strengths,  love,  harvest,  mem- 
ories and  prosperity,  still  find  their  lives  incomplete.  The  human  race 
can  endure  every  known  adversity  and  still  survive.  But  there  is  some- 
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thing  beyond,  something  far  more  unimaginably  lovely — in  the  beyond. 
The  end  of  the  pioneer  trail  for  the  Rineharts,  Gauers,  Yutzys  and 
Gortners  was  at  Sunnyside.  They  gave  these  smiling  fields  that  happy 
name  which  exists  today. 

H.  V.  Morton  pointed  out:  “There  are  in  every  country  beauties 
v/hich  have  rooted  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  men.  How  can  we  achieve 
a cold  internationalism  when  to  each  one  of  us  there  is  a little  piece  of 
the  world  so  dear  that  we  would  not  exchange  the  wide  world  for  it?”  So 
these  mountain  crests,  that  sing  through  the  pulse  of  the  wind,  where 
one  looks  down  upon  the  Garrett  Glades  with  their  quiet,  secret  mean- 
dering streams  that  glide  through  a screen  of  alder,  are  like  ancient] 
towers  from  which  to  view,  what  to  us  descendants  of  Peter  Gortner, 
are  more  than  a memory. 

“And  with  this  memory,”  added  Morton,  “must  come  something 
which  no  outsider  can  know:  that  sense  of  kinship  with  the  mountains, 
that  knowledge  of  belonging  to  something  infinitely  good  and  enduring, 
a feeling  of  possession  and  of  being  possessed;  in  other  words  that  irra- 
tional emotion  which  has  spilt  so  much  of  the  earth’s  best  blood — the 
love  of  home.” 


These  pioneers  rest  in  the  family  burying  ground  on  Cemetery 
Ridge  that  lies  above  the  homestead— the  household  that  Peter  founded 
in  1848,  a time  in  world  history  of  many-sided  meanings.  Here  within 


The  end  of  the  trail  for  Gauer  and  Gortner.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Breuninger 
in  their  cemetery  at  Sunnyside,  June  16,  1961.  Courtesy,  George  W.  Breuninger, 
Sunnyside,  Maryland. 
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sight  of  the  Giant  Oak  with  generous  spread  of  branch,  which  became 
like  a shroud,  they  were  buried;  Nicholas  Gauer  in  1826  and  Peter 
Gortner  in  1903. 

Pioneers  rest:  “All  roads  of  progress  have  in  their  beds  the  bones  of 
pioneers.” 


MY  GRANDFATHER  AND  LIFE 

He  never  had  a radio, 

Canned  music  was  unknown, 

He  never  saw  a cinema 
Or  used  a telephone. 

No  concrete  pavements  spanned  the  land; 

He  heard  of  strange  inventions, 

But  knew  no  motor  car  would  work 
Whatever  man’s  intentions. 

He  never  heard  of  TNT 
Or  dreamed  of  submarines. 

He  knew  that  only  birds  could  fly, 

Not  man-contrived  machines. 

How  little  of  the  modern  world 
My  old  grandfather  knew! 

But  he  knew  well  the  ancient  lore 
That  parted  false  from  true. 

He  never  compromised  the  right 
By  overlooking  wrong, 

And  all  his  neighbors  knew  him  — 

Honest  as  the  day  is  long. 

Doubtless  the  moving  world  has  seen 
Progress  in  many  ways, 

We  may  not  wish  to  turn  the  clock 
Back  to  the  “good  old  days,” 

I wonder,  though,  if  we  have  grown, 

With  all  our  toil  and  strife, 

Beyond  my  aged  grandfather 
In  the  greatest  things  of  life. 

— E.  Leigh  Mudge 
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APPENDIX 

THE  GORTNER  GENEALOGY 

Peter  Gortner,  son  of  Benedik  Gortner  (Gartner)  of  Langenau, 
Prussia,  Germany,  was  born  September  14,  1819.  He  married  Barbara 
Schoenbeck,  daughter  of  Peter  of  Marburg,  Germany  June  20,  1847  by 
Rev.  Christian  Brenemann  at  Esgenroth,  Germany.  Barbara  died  at  her 
home  in  Sunnyside  October  31,  1894;  Peter  died,  also  at  home,  January 
14,  1903. 

CHILDREN  OF  PETER  AND  BARBARA  GORTNER 

(1)  Jacob,  born  September  20,  1848;  died  October  1848. 

(2)  Elizabeth,  born  March  28,  1850;  died  December  12,  1852. 

(3)  Frederick,  born  June  20,  1852;  died  June  30,  1928;  married  Lydia 
Beachy. 

(4)  Ann,  born  April  24,  1854;  died  November  2,  1891;  unmarried. 

(5)  Mary,  born  July  28,  1856;  died  February  28,  1934;  married  Rev. 
John  Gottlieb  Breuninger  May  29,  1881. 

(6)  Peter  P.,  born  July  21,  1858;  died  July  7,  1935;  married  Delphia 
B1  amble  December  8,  1887. 

(7)  Louis,  born  June  24,  1860;  died  September  4,  1931;  married  Mary 
McCloskey. 

FREDERICK  AND  LYDIA  BEACHY  GORTNER 

Lydia  Beachy,  born  April  16,  1855  at  Accident,  Md.  Daughter  of 
J.  and  Mary  Beachy.  Lydia  died  August  22,  1894.  They  were  married 
February  18,  18 — - by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Beaghley. 

CHILDREN  OF  FREDERICK  AND  LYDIA  BEACHY  GORTNER 

(1)  William  R.,  born  November  7,  1877;  died  August  2,  1944;  married 
Melvina  Hassen  March  24,  1941. 

(2)  Jacob,  born  May  27,  1879;  died  May  15,  1912. 

(3)  Mary  A.,  born  March  2,  1881;  married  Arch  G.  Davis  September 
23,  1903. 

(4)  Lee  Hoye,  born  September  9,  1883;  died  February  16,  1928. 

(5)  Barbara  May,  born  May  20,  1885  at  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md.;  died  of 
influenza  February  20,  1920;  married  Robert  Beach  June  1913  at 
Lynn  Haven,  Fla.  Robert  Beach  was  born  June  5,  1899  at  Chicago, 

111. 

(6)  Grover  Cleveland,  born  February  21,  1886;  died  August  31,  1925. 

(7)  Peter  F.,  born  Nov.  23,  1887  at  Gortner,  Md.;  died  January  1958; 
married  Emma  Ream  June  23,  1920  at  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md.,  by 
Rev.  J.  E.  Johnson.  Emma  Ream  was  born  September  26,  1891; 
daughter  of  Richard  Ream  and  Katherine  E.  Wise. 

(8)  John  L.,  born  February  14,  1889;  married  Lillian  Symons  October 
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14,  1932  at  Mazon,  111.,  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Egerton.  Lillian  Symons  was 
born  June  22,  1888;  daughter  of  William  H.  Symons  and  Ada  Jane 
nee  Fry. 

CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  L.  GORTNER  AND  LILLIAN  SYMONS 

(1)  Harold  Gus,  born  September  23,  1901;  married  Beryl 
Davis  (born  April  15,  1902)  April  15,  1942. 

(2)  Eulalia  E.,  born  August  17,  1903;  married  Oliver  Hardes- 
ty (born  January  12,  1908)  in  1935. 

(3)  Arlington,  born  May  8,  1906;  died  1925. 

REV.  JOHN  GOTTLIEB  BREUNINGER  AND  MARY  GORTNER 

Married  May  29,  1881  at  Sunnyside,  Md.,  by  Rev.  W.  Y.  Cline. 
Rev.  John  Gottlieb,  son  of  Ludwig  Gottlieb  Breuninger  and  Elizabeth 
Margaret,  nee  Tager,  was  born  March  26,  1832;  in  Meinsheim,  Ger- 
many. Died  April  1,  1900,  buried  at  Red  House  Cemetery.  Mary  Gort- 
ner  Breuninger  died  February  28,  1934. 

CHILDREN  OF  REV.  J.  G.  AND  MARY  BREUNINGER 

(1)  Daisy  May,  born  May  13,  1882  at  Grantsville,  Md.;  married  Jef- 
ferson Turner  Lohr  June  14,  1903  by  Rev.  Edmund  Manges,  pastor 
of  St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church,  Oakland,  Md. 

Jefferson  Turner  Lohr,  son  of  Peter  Lohr  and  Mary  Ashby,  born 
March  28,  1877;  died  October  14,  1932. 

Daisy  May,  died  December  25,  1960;  buried  at  Red  House,  Md. 

CHILDREN  OF  DAISY  MAY  AND  JEFFERSON  TURNER  LOHR 

(1)  Alma  Fay,  born. 

(2)  Arthur  Young,  born  December  8,  1906;  died  April  12,  1915. 

(3)  Kermit,  born  April  29,  1910. 

(4)  Mary  Jane,  born  July  4,  1916. 

(5)  Jefferson  Jr.,  born  October  2,  1920. 

(6)  George  Kenley,  born  January  5,  1924;  died  September  1953. 

(2)  Peter  Theophilus,  born  July  4,  1885  at  Grantsville,  Md.;  married 
Minnie  Beckman  December  25,  1944  by  Rev.  A.  K.  Jones,  at  Red 
House,  Md.  Minnie,  a daughter  of  Henry  Beckman  and  ???? 
Thompson. 

(3)  Joshua  C.,  born  August  11,  1887  at  Grantsville,  Md.;  married  Lois 
Weis  June  1918  at  Georgetown.  Lois  was  born  in  Marion,  O.,  in 
1897;  d.  September  1925;  married  Viola  Maurer  October  29, 
1953  by  Rev.  Carl  G.  Adams,  pastor  of  Boulevard  Temple,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

(4)  Nettie,  born  May  24,  1890;  married  Noah  E.  Miller  October  21, 
1913  by  Rev.  Edmund  Manges.  Noah  E.  Miller,  born  May  13,  1884 
at  Monitor,  Kans. 
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CHILDREN  OF  NETTIE  BREUNINGER  AND  NOAH  E.  MILLER 

(1)  Richard,  born  August  26,  1914. 

(2)  Robert  Pennington,  born  February  20,  1920  at  Kalona, 
Iowa;  married  Doris  Hazel  Benson  November  15,  1953 ! 
at  Swedesburg,  Iowa.  Hazel  Benson,  born  December  18, 
1918  at  Winfield,  Iowa,  daughter  of  Bernt  Ferdinand 
Benson  (born  April  3,  1880,  Blekinge,  Sweden;  died  Au- 
gust 1949)  and  Ann  Luella  Sandeen  (born  September! 
14,  1889,  Winfield,  Iowa;  died  July  1956). 

CHILDREN  OF  ROBERT  PENNINGTON  MILLER  AND  DORIS  HAZEL  BENSON 

(1)  Karen  Kae  Miller,  born  November  30,  1954  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

(2)  Laurie  Ann  Miller,  born  January  15,  1957  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

(5)  George  Washington,  born  March  13,  1895  at  Sunnyside,  Md.;  un- 
married. 

(6)  Alvin  Clarence,  born  June  26,  1898  at  Sunnyside,  Md.;  married 
Mary  J.  Pickrell  (born  January  23,  1899)  June  2,  1944.  She  was 
daughter  of  Jefferson  D.  Pickrell  and  Bessie  of  Buon  of  Linden,  Va. 

CHILDREN  OF  MARY  A.  GORTNER  (DAUGHTER  OF  FREDERICK  AND  LYDIA) 

AND  ARCH  G.  DAVIS 

( 1 ) Edna  May,  born. 

(2)  Elizabeth,  born. 

(3)  Clara  Myrtle,  born. 

(4)  Earl  Frederick,  born  May  18,  1910. 

(5)  Mildred  Leah,  born  September  20,  1914. 

(6)  Warren  Lee. 

CHILDREN  OF  EULALIA  E.  GORTNER  AND  OLIVER  HARDESTY 

(1)  Oliver  W.,  Jr.,  born  June  28,  1937. 

(2)  Helen  E.,  born  October  13,  1938. 

PETER  P.  GORTNER  AND  DELPHIA  BLAMBLE 

Peter  P.  Gortner,  born  July  21,  1858  at  Sunnyside,  Md.;  died  July 
7,  1935;  married  Delphia  Blamble  December  8,  1887  by  Rev.  C.  Y. 
Cline.  Delphia  Blamble,  born  April  4,  1861  at  Wilson,  W.  Va.;  died  Sep- 
tember 22,  1933;  daughter  of  John  Blamble  of  Wilson,  W.  Va. 

CHILDREN  OF  PETER  P.  GORTNER  AND  DELPHIA  BLAMBLE 

(1)  Annie,  born  November  18,  1888  at  Gortner,  Md.;  married  Edward 
Bittinger  April  4,  1914.  One  son,  Lawerance,  born  January  20,  1915. 

(2)  Ernest,  born  September  20,  1890;  married  Myrtle  Kight  Flowers 
June  10,  1938  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Learner  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church, 
Oakland,  Md. 
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;3)  Harvey,  born  March  14,  1893  at  Gortner,  Md.;  married  Flora 
Smouse  (born  March  22,  1899)  October  29,  1921.  She  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Homer  Smouse  and  Margaret  nee  McCrobie. 

CHILDREN  OF  HARVEY  GORTNER  AND  FLORA  NEE  SMOUSE 

(1)  Margaret  Jane,  born  December  15,  1922;  married  Frank 
Beamer,  born  November  25,  1917.  Margaret  Jane  Gortner  and 
Frank  Beamer  were  married  in  May  1941. 

Children: 

(1)  Sharon,  June  9,  1944. 

(2)  Vicki,  born  September  9,  1947. 

(2)  Louise,  born  July  16,  1929;  married  Donald  Stout,  (born  Sep- 
tember 15,  1927)  July  17,  1953. 

Children : 

(1)  Susan,  born  April  21,  1955. 

(2)  Lee  Ann,  born  September  25,  1960. 

(3)  Carolyn,  born  January  20,  1962. 

(3)  Marjorie,  born  April  27,  1931;  married  Patrick  Harrington  Jr. 
(born  August  13,  1929)  November  19,  1955. 

Children: 

(1)  Patrick  III,  August  17,  1956. 

(2)  Michael,  born  June  29,  1958. 

(3)  Terry,  born  July  13,  1961. 

(4)  Della,  (daughter  of  Peter  P.  and  Delphia  Blamble)  born  May  16, 
1896;  died  December  27,  1906. 

|(5)  Forest,  born  September  19,  1900. 

LEWIS  P.  GORTNER  AND  MARY  MCCLOSKEY 

Lewis  P.  Gortner,  born  June  24,  1860;  died  September  4,  1931; 
married  Mary  McCloskey  (born  June  19,  1866  at  Lockhaven,  Pa.); 
jdaughter  of  Ira  and  Harriet  McCloskey.  They  were  married  June  1895. 
|Mary  McCloskey  Gortner  died  1942. 

One  son: 

Alva  G.  Gortner,  born  July  23,  1900  at  Oakland,  Md.;  married 
Lela  S.  Rexrode  November  19,  1923  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger, 
She  died  in  childbirth  Feb.  15,  1938. 

Child: 

Patricia  Ann,  born  February  15,  1938. 

Alva  G.  Gortner  married  Grace  W.  McAninch  (born  January  9, 
1897  at  Phillipsburg,  Pa.)  June  19,  1942  at  Frederick,  Md. 
She  died  March  4,  1963. 

Patricia  Ann  was  married  to  Howard  B.  Sublett  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
January  28,  1961. 
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Small  Town . . . With  a Spectacular  History 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

Oakland,  Maryland?  Never  heard  of  it.  Well — it  happens  to  be  the 
oldest  town  on  top  of  any  mountain  in  the  world  to  have  a railroad  sta- 
tion. 

One  hundred  twelve  years  ago  a grunting  engine  was  pulling  stage- 
coach cars  up  a seventeen-mile  grade  in  the  heart  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  on  rails  laid  along  the  edge  of  a forested  canyon  and  across 
a frothing  creek.  The  Iron  Horse  had  strode  up  the  mountain  and  taken 
a deep  drink  from  the  Youghiogheny  River.  Never  had  a steam  loco- 
motive done  this  before.  Once  buffaloes  could  be  seen  grazing  in  the 
mountain-top  glades  through  which  the  tracks  were  laid  to  the  West. 

Here  at  one  of  the  multiple  headwaters  of  the  vast  Mississippi 
Valley  a town  collected  itself  around  this  station  of  the  Baltimore  and 


Artist’s  sketch  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Station,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
This  was  built  in  1884.  The  station  was  established  in  1851.  Thus  Oakland  has  the 
oldest  railroad  station  on  top  of  any  mountain  in  the  world.  This  sketch  was  made 
in  August  1962  by  Arnold  Bank,  Professor  of  Calligraphy  in  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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Ohio  Railroad.  Two  years  later  the  rails  had  reached  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  were  now  launched  in  a diversified  enterprise.  This  was  the  event 
that  helped  place  Baltimore  in  a front  position  as  a seaport  for  world 
commerce.  Because  of  the  railroad  Oakland  became  the  first  mountain- 
top  summer  resort  in  the  United  States.  Its  station  has  not  missed  a day 
of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  since  1851,  with  exception  of  wrecks 
and  unforeseen  circumstances. 

There  are  multitudes  of  communities  beautiful  for  situation,  filled 


Francis  Thomas,  Governor  of  Maryland  (1841-1844).  Ambassador  to  Peru, 
1872.  Latter  part  of  his  life  resided  in  Garrett  County  near  17  Mile  Grade.  Picture 
through  courtesy  of  Maryland  Historical  Society  and  Caleb  Winslow. 
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have  a far  greater  tourist  attraction  than  Oakland,  Maryland.  Neverthe- 
less those  who  visit  renowned  places  like  Stratford-on-Avon  could  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  Oakland.  They  go  to  Stratford-on-Avon  be- 
cause it  is  the  birthplace  of  William  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  they  might 
want  to  look  around  this  slumless  village  perched  on  top  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. For  more  than  a century  famous  people  have  visited  here,  and 
some  have  made  it  their  summer  home. 

No  sooner  had  the  train  climbed  the  mountains  than  prominent 
writers  came  to  see  the  endless  forests,  fish  for  trout  in  the  tumbling 
streams,  and  do  some  writing.  Between  George  Bancroft  and  John  Dos 
Passos  there  have  been  many  who  have  explored  the  idyllic  landscape 
surrounding  it.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  physician  and  novelist,  built  his  sum- 
mer home,  “The  Four  Winds”,  nearby.  Lew  Wallace  while  writing  Ben 
Hur  stayed  with  his  old  friend  ex-Governor  Francis  Thomas.  Porte 


Phoebe  Key,  oldest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Scott  Key;  wife  of  Major 
Charles  Howard  of  the  Civil  War.  The  child  is  Mae  Howard,  daughter  of  McHenry 
Howard,  and  granddaughter  of  Phoebe  Key  Howard.  Courtesy  of  Bridget  Maroney, 
Oakland,  Maryland. 
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Crayon  and  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  writers  for  Harper’s  Magazine,  ex- 
plored the  region  and  visited  the  solitary  mountaineers. 

Mrs.  Francis  Scott  Key,  with  her  eldest  child  (Phoebe  Key  How- | 
ard),  stepped  down  from  the  train  on  Oakland’s  platform  in  the  summer 
of  1859.  She  had  been  told  that  one  could  see  ladies  wearing  shawls  on  | 
cool  July  afternoons,  and  at  nightfall  sitting  around  fireplaces  on  whose 
mantles  would  be  drying  the  skins  of  rattlesnakes  that  had  been  killed 


This  is  possibly  the  earliest  picture  of  the  Garrett  Memorial  Church,  then 
Presbyterian  Memorial  Church,  and  now  St.  Matthew’s  Episcopal  Church.  Presi- 
dents Grant,  Cleveland,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  attended  services  here  when  they 
were  vacationing  at  nearby  Deer  Park.  Courtesy,  Rev.  Shelby  Walthall. 
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while  hiking  through  the  forest.  Mrs.  Key  purchased  a hunting  lodge 
from  Edwin  Stabler  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Engraving,  and  Francis  P. 
Blair  of  Blair  House,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stabler  and  Blair  were  hunting 
cronies  of  Meschach  Browning  the  best  known  of  the  pioneer  hunters  of 
the  Alleghenies.  It  was  the  same  year  that  the  old  hunter’s  book  “Forty- 
four  Years  of  The  Life  of  a Hunter”  was  published  in  Philadelphia.  It 
has  gone  through  thirteen  editions.  Mrs.  Key  enlarged  the  Lodge.  It  was 
occupied  by  her  and  her  daughter’s  family  every  summer  until  the  pass- 
ing of  the  last  survivor,  Julia  McHenry  Howard,  in  1959,  a century  later. 

Also  in  1859  an  ailing  U.  S.  Senator,  Jefferson  Davis,  with  his  fam- 
ily spent  several  summer  days  at  the  Glades  Hotel.  He  had  come  to  re- 
ceive treatment  from  Dr.  Josiah  Lee  McComas  a young  physician  with 
i a wide  reputation.  The  Senator  was  restored  to  health;  the  doctor  was 
! paid  in  gold  pieces. 

When  the  streets  were  aisles  of  oak  and  maple,  and  when  lilacs 
j bloomed  in  the  front  lawns,  the  townsfolk,  bearded  Amish  farmers,  and 
lumberjacks  with  calked-sole  boots  could  gawk  on  many  a day  when 


“Crook’s  Crest”,  originally  the  summer  residence  of  General  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Crook.  The  General  died  in  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  at  time  the  house  was 
being  built.  In  recent  years  it  was  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Mitchell  Weeks  of  Washington.  Mr.  Weeks  was  connected  with  The  Bureau  of 
Engraving,  and  made  many  of  the  models  of  U.  S.  coins  and  paper  bills.  His  wife, 
known  as  Thekla  Fundenburg  Weeks,  wrote  the  Centennial  History  of  Oakland 
(1849-1949),  and  other  books  on  local  history;  also  a contributor  to  “The  Glades 
Star”.  The  E.  L.  Busey  family  now  own  and  occupy  this  residence  the  year  around. 
Picture  made  by  Caleb  Winslow  Jr.  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  or  President  Benjamin  Harrison  would  alight 
from  their  carriages  unattended  and  make  purchases  in  the  shops.  They 
were  not  pressed  for  autographs  or  handshakes,  and  there  was  no  need 
for  guards.  President  and  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  were  to  be  seen  com- 
ing from  the  Presbyterian  Church  where  they  had  attended  services  and 
heard  a mountain  milk  maid  sing  a hymn. 

William  McKinley  and  William  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  were  palh 
bearers  at  the  funeral  of  General  George  Crook,  America’s  most  famous 
Indian  fighter.  His  home,  “Crook’s  Crest”1  is  still  one  of  Oakland’s  land- 
marks. General  Benjamin  Kelley  of  the  Civil  War  spent  his  last  days 
on  a farm  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  where  he  watched  his  played-out  war 
horses  drop  dead  in  the  deep  pasture  of  the  glades.  Captain  James 
Brock,  the  last  survivor  of  “The  Light  Brigade”  (Crimean  War,  1854) 

1Shortly  after  the  Crook  house  had  been  built  another  residence  on  this  hill 
crest  was  built  by  Percy  Proctor,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  son  of  the  founder  of  Proctor 
and  Gamble.  It  was  a good  example  of  the  large  summer  residences  of  the  affluent 
of  the  late  Victorian  era.  The  Proctor  property  was  acquired  by  the  Lewis  Bush 
family  and  was  a boarding  place  for  summer  people.  One  sub-zero  winter’s  night  it 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  The  A.  D.  Naylor  family  occupied 
Crook’s  Crest  from  1904  to  1909 — when  the  family  moved  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Ison  residence  on  Fourth  Street — where  the  family  lives  to  this  day. 


Once  “Swan  Meadows”  the  home  of  General  Benjamin  Kelly  after  he  retired 
from  the  army.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Lichty;  Mrs.  Lichty  is 
.seen  in  the  foreground.  Picture  by  Caleb  Winslow  Jr. 
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was  our  oldest  and  most  famous  warrior.  He  was  a very  peaceable,  digni- 
fied,  kindly  gentleman. 

Between  Oakland  and  Deer  Park,  a distance  of  six  miles,  there 
were  three  dozen  summer  hotels  around  the  turn  of  this  century.  The 
Mountain  Lake  Hotel  is  the  one  survivor  and  still  doing  business.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  experimented  with  telephone  connections  between 
the  Oakland  and  Deer  Park  Hotels  that  had  been  built  within  the  same 
decade  by  John  W.  Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. Together  they  could  accommodate  a thousand  people.  It  was  in 
Deer  Park  in  1886  that  Archbishop  Gibbons  of  Baltimore  was  notified 
by  the  Papal  Nuncio  that  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  had  made  him  a cardi- 
nal. One  of  the  most  notable  gatherings  m the  history  of  the  resort  was 


The  last  dance  party  for  Oakland  children  held  at  the  Oakland  Hotel  in  t e 
summer  of  1907  under  the  sponsorship  and  tutelage  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Aunt  Libby) 
Hyde.  The  hotel  was  dismantled  in  1909.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Arthur  Townsend, 
John  Mitchell,  Lyden  White,  Irvin  Baumgartner,  Mary  Willison,  . .,  Ralph 

Robinson,  ? ?.  Second  row:  Regina  Helbig,  Lillian  Helbig,  • • > a M 

Linville,  Elizabeth  Mitchell.  Third  row:  Cecelia  Hart,  Elizabeth  Willison,  Ruth 
Robinson,  Margaret  Sincell,  ? ?,  Mildred  Dixon.  Fourth  row:  Carleton  Hine- 

baugh  (sitting  on  post),  ? ?,  Emroy  Bolden  (with  large  bow  tie),  David  Burke, 
Frederick  Thayer  (in  dark  blouse),  and  Genevieve  Paddock  (seated  on  post). 
Fifth  row:  Felix  Robinson,  ? ?,  Lois  Fraley,  ? ?.  Sixth  row:  Girl  (seated  on  post), 
? ?,  Douglas  Sincell  (in  large  hat),  Frances  Hamill,  Le  Mark  Ward  Isabel 
Hamill  (seated  on  post).  The  last  row:  Mrs.  Hamill,  Mrs.  White,  Veronica 

Rasche  (the  tall  one),  Aunt  Libby  Hyde  (third  from  last).  Several  on  this  row  of 
adults  not  identified.  Picture  courtesy  of  Dr.  Irvin  Baumgartner. 
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the  reception  for  James  Cardinal  Gibbons  attended  by  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  nation,  and  of  all  faiths. 

Among  the  artists  whose  names  appeared  on  the  hotel  registers 
were  David  Belasco,  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Olga  Samaroff,  Mrs.  Les- 
lie  Carter,  a Chamber  Music  Ensemble  from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and 
members  of  the  Boston  and  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestras.  Of  recent  i 
years  the  Mountain  Lake  Hotel  has  played  host  to  Reinald  Werren- 
wrath,  Roy  and  Johana  Harris,  Eleanor  Steber,  Harvey  Gaul,  Henry 
Holden  Huss. 

When  a child  I remember  my  father  calling  attention  to  an  old 
man  with  smiling  wrinkles,  walking  on  a tan  bark  path  through  a maple 
grove  that  led  to  Washington  Spring.  He  was  William  F.  Thiede,  one  of 


William  F.  Thiede,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  in  U.S.A. 
Accompanied  Jennie  Lind  on  her  cross-country  tour  in  1849.  For  many  years  a 
summer  resident  of  Oakland,  Maryland.  He  presented  this  picture  to  Katherine 
Rowan  Rasche;  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Estelle  Treacy,  has  made  the  picture  available 
for  this  article. 
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the  first  professional  players  of  symphonic  music  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  a 
bassoonist  and  violinist.  He  was  a member  of  the  orchestra  that  accom- 
panied Jenny  Lind  on  her  memorable  cross-country  tour  that  was  pro- 
moted by  Phineas  T.  Barnum.  Thiede  played  at  the  Inauguration  of 
Zachary  Taylor.  He  summered  in  Oakland  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
long,  musical  life. 

Back  in  the  early  twenties  Henry  Ford,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Harvey 
Firestone  and  John  Burroughs  spent  two  weeks  camping  on  a pine- 
needle  carpet  in  a virgin  hemlock  forest  adjacent  to  Maryland’s  highest 


Col.  George  Truesdell  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Summer  resident  in  Garrett 
County  for  many  years.  His  estate  was  known  as  Altamont  Farm.  Here  he  raised 
Rambouillet  sheep;  also  operated  a plant  that  bottled  mountain  spring  water  which 
was  shipped  to  eastern  cities.  For  story  of  his  career  see  article  entitled  “Unsung 
Landmark”  by  Stanley  Phillip  Smith  in  March  1963  issue  of  “The  Glades  Star  . 
Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Stanley  Phillip  Smith.  Reproduced  from  the  Col- 
lections of  The  Library  of  Congress. 
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waterfall.  A few  years  later  Albert  Einstein  was  seen  making  purchase  j 
in  an  Oakland  grocery  store.  He  was  living  in  a cabin  at  Deep  Cree: 
Lake  where  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  of  Polio  fame  and  his  family  now  spend  thei 
summers.  Washington  lingered  here  in  September,  1784  when  he  wa 
surveying  the  proposed  water-route  to  the  west.  About  the  only  class  c 
celebrities  that  have  failed  to  make  their  appearance  are  the  Hollywoo* 
stars. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  more  prosperous  communities  than  Oak 
land  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  These  places  thrived  on  lumber  an< 
coal.  Now — they  are  ghost  towns.  On  the  other  hand  Oakland’s  burgeon- 
ing well-being  and  affluence  has  been  pre-determined  by  an  expanding 
agrarian  economy  and  free-spending  summer  vacationers;  it  is  also  th< 
County  Seat.  Its  bid  for  a propitious  future  is  complemented  by  a color 
ful  past.  The  people  of  Oakland  have  a great  tradition,  and  they  hav< 
come  to  know  it.  On  the  occasion  of  its  Centennial  in  1949  they  gave 
all-out  collaboration,  talent  and  support  to  the  dramatization  of  its  his 
tory.  The  words  and  music  of  the  ballad,  the  narration  script,  acting 
publicity  and  staging  were  the  creation  of  the  people. 

THE  FUTURE  HAS  A HALO 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  its  past,  stimulated  by  the  literature  of  The 
Garrett  County  Historical  Society,  that  makes  it  easy  to  predict  that] 
Oakland’s  greatest  years  lie  ahead.  It  used  to  be  that  the  most  talented 
youth  would  follow  the  dreams  of  Horatio  Alger  and  seek  fame  and! 
fortune  in  the  cities.  While  there  are  many  who  still  leave  home,  often; 
through  necessity,  there  are  others,  some  of  its  most  talented  youngsters,! 


• Kl“e£y  one  of,the  better  preserved  summer  residences  that  were  built 

n the  post-Civil  War  period  in  Garrett  County,  Maryland.  Picture  by  Caleb  Wins- 
low Jr.  For  a number  of  years  it  was,  until  her  death,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Nrth  C “ thG  Pr°Perty  °f  Commod°re  and  Mrs.  Donald  Loomis  of  Chapel  Hill 
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>ffspring  of  pioneer  Oakland  families,  who  are  returning  to  their  home- 
town after  college. 

The  business  and  professional  leadership  of  Oakland  sprang  orig- 


Picture  of  Alonzo  Drake  Naylor,  Oakland's  oldest  citizen,  taken  on  his  100th. 
birthday  September  27,  1961.  Courtesy  of  Mary  Drake  Bennett.  Picture  by  Ruthven 
Morrow. 
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inally  from  Tidewater  and  down-east  families.  During  the  reconstructioi 
phase  following  the  Civil  War  there  commenced  the  interpenetration  o 
its  leadership  with  enterprising  folks  from  west  side  of  the  mountains, 
notably  West  Virginians,  commencing  with  A.  D.  Naylor  (now  102  year  ] 
old)  who  came  here  from  Mineral  County,  W.  Va.,  in  1884  and  is  stil  i 
in  business  (79  years)  at  the  spot  where  he  started.  Since  World  Wa 
II  the  influx  of  West  Virginians,  together  with  a few  from  other  states: 
has  accelerated.  Thus  there  is  blended  the  youth  of  the  pioneer  families 
with  the  youth  from  West  Virginia,  both  in  business  and  professions,  tha- 
is  producing  a new  level  of  competent  cooperation  and  a new  dynamic 
for  small-town  society — a new  strain  that  is  productive  of  harmony,  oi 
achievement  in  a manifold  agenda  for  the  commonwealth. 

The  life  of  the  community,  in  relation  to  itself,  to  the  county,  is 
channelled  through  the  Mountain  Top  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The 
Deep  Creek  Lake,  Garrett  County  Promotion  Council,  The  Garretll 
County  Development  Corporation,  together  with  a very  workable  co- 
operation between  federal  and  state  agencies.  The  Garrett  County  De- 
velopment Corporation  reflects  a cross-section  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional leadership  in  every  community  in  the  County. 

When  the  country  at  large  is  being  threatened  with  a water  short- 
age, the  town  of  Oakland,  through  its  competent  Mayor  Russell  L. 


Fourth  of  July  Parade  on  Second  Street  in  Oakland  in  1898— twenty  days 
before  the  birth  of  the  Editor  which  was  in  the  residence  of  Patrick  Hamill  two 
blocks  north  on  the  same  street.  The  float  in  the  rear  was  from  Mt.  Lake  Park.  The 
buildmg  at  left  center,  with  the  two  awnings,  was  the  Garrett  National  Bank.  This 
side  of  the  bank  is  a blacksmith  shop.  Picture  by  H.  L.  Grant.  From  the  Bern  Nally 
Collection.  * 
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Smith  and  Council,  has  provided  a dependable  supply  that  will  take 
care  of  industrial  and  domestic  needs  far  in  excess  of  present  demands. 

Oakland  no  longer  exists  for  itself — with  a China  Wall  of  self-inter- 
est around  it.  It  has  learned  to  collaborate  with  her  neighboring  commu- 
nities. Here  is  truly  a new  type  of  communal  culture,  one  that  has  an 
intimate  association  with  the  soil,  with  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  tableland.  Teillard  de  Chardin,  as  quoted  in  TIME, 
July  27,  1962  says  this  about  Business:  “‘How,’  you  ask,  ‘can  the  success 
of  a commercial  enterprise  bring  with  it  moral  progress?’  And  I answer, 
‘in  this  way,  that  since  everything  holds  together  in  a world  which  is 
on  the  way  to  unification,  the  spiritual  success  of  the  universe  is  bound 


Thomas  L.  Lincoln  (1853-1902),  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  last  eight 
years  of  his  life  a resident  of  Conneway  House  on  the  crest  of  Backbone  Mountain 
at  Table  Rock.  He  published  a book  of  verse,  descriptive  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, the  year  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Virgil  Spitzer  of  Blackwater  State  Park,  Davis, 
W.  Va.  has  a copy.  Courtesy  of  the  late  Dayton  Conneway,  Gormania,  W.  Va. 
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up  with  the  correct  functioning  of  every  zone  of  that  universe  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  release  of  every  object  in  it.  Because  your  undertaking 
is  going  well,  a little  more  health  is  being  spread  in  the  human  mass,  and 
in  consequence  a little  more  liberty  to  act,  to  think  and  to  love/”  The 
community  of  Oakland  presents  such  a miniature  potential. 

Martin  Schorer  in  his  biography  of  Sinclair  Lewis  says:  “By  1920 
(the  year  of  the  publication  of  “Main  Street”)  the  village  as  an  impor- 
tant unit  in  capitalist  economy  had  ceased  to  exist,  had  become  back- 
wash, and,  with  that  life  gone  from  it,  its  social  and  moral  attitudes  had 
become  fixed  in  the  rigidities  of  the  past.  The  war  was  necessary  to  the 
discovery  of  what  had  happened.  Thousands  of  intelligent  young  people 
had  for  two  decades  been  fleeing  to  the  cities;  those  who  could  not,  the 
many  who  were  left  behind,  were  frustrated  and  corrupted  in  their  dis- 
content.” (p.  271)  But  the  sociological  status  of  the  small  town  has, 
since  World  War  II,  Oakland  a case  in  point,  developed  an  unprecedent- 
ed evaluation  of  the  good  life — “a  place  where  an  American  can  put  his 
roots — America  at  its  kindest,  its  friendliest,  its  human  best.” 


So  today  we  see  the  urbanite  who  would  be  enfranchised  from  the 
sordid,  and  often  violent  and  traffic-jammed  condition  of  the  big  city, 


The  Organizers  of  the  Mountain  Lake  Park  Association  (1882-1883).  Stand- 
ing, from  left  to  right:  Rev.  C.  P.  Masden,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  C.  W.  Con- 
ner, Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  Dr.  J.  Goucher,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Rev.  John 
McMillen  Davis,  Oakland,  Maryland,  S.  L.  Allen,  Newburg,  West  Virginia.  Sitting, 
from  left  to  right:  Major  J.  C.  Alderson,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  Dr.  C.  W.  Bald- 
win, Baltimore,  Maryland.  Courtesy  of  A.  D.  Naylor,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
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looking  with  nostalgia  on  what  he  formerly  derided  as  “the  styx”.  Truly, 
Oakland’s  (population  2,000)  greatest  years  are  ahead.  It  is  a town  of 
attractive  and  competent  youth,  contented  old  folk — who  are  enjoying 
a happy  and  productive  life.  Almost  within  walking  distance  one  can 
stalk  a deer,  catch  a trout,  sail  a yacht,  or  ski  on  a slope.  It  is  a town 
with  an  air-conditioned  climate,  an  unsurpassable  landscape,  a healthy 
people  with  a unique  heritage. 

As  I conclude  with  some  more  childhood  recollections,  the  month 
of  August  was  the  peak  of  the  year.  I can  remember  sitting  on  my  moth- 
er’s lap  as  we  were  driven  in  a black  lacquered  carriage  out  the  dusty 
road  to  the  Amphitheatre  (seated  3500)  where  we  heard  the  nation’s 
foremost  orators;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  dramatic  speeches  gave 
them  a chautauqua  salute.  And  what  a host  of  celebrities:  William  How- 
ard Taft,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  DeWitt  Tal- 
madge,  Newel  Dwight  Hillis,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Brnest  Thompson  Se- 
ton,  Burton  Holmes,  William  Pierce  Hobson,  Mark  Twain,  Sam  Jones, 
Billy  Sunday,  and  Russell  Conwell.  Conwell’s  most  famous  lecture  was 
“Acres  of  Diamonds”.  His  best  remembered  point  was  that  the  most  en- 
durable wealth  could  be  found  in  one’s  own  backyard. 


The  interior  of  the  new  auditorium,  the  Bashford  Amphitheatre,  at  Mt.  Lake 
Park.  Built  in  1900 — and  used  for  Chatauqua.  Here  the  most  prominent  speakers 
of  the  country  addressed  capacity  audiences.  Seating  capacity  3,500.  It  was  dis- 
mantled in  1942.  Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
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Digging  into  the  past  of  Oakland  I have  discovered  something 
more  priceless  than  an  archaelogical  cache.  It  is  the  discovery  of  mem- 
orable people  and  events  that  are  bound  up  with  the  cultural  heritage 
of  America.  It  is  from  such  roots  that  the  town  is  today  spreading  its 
branches  to  the  sun.  A small  town,  but  one  with  a spectacular  history. 


President  William  Howard  Taft  as  he  was  about  to  board  a train  at  the  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park  Station.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Cincinnati,  his  hometown.  Courtesv 
of  Library  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
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GARRETT  COUNTY’S  FIRST  JUDGE 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

In  1954  the  State  of  Maryland  created  a judgeship  for  Garrett  County.  This 
was  eighty  two  years  after  the  County  was  formed.  Governor  Theodore  McKeldin 
j appointed  Neil  Fraley.  Later,  he  was  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Honorable  Neil  C.  Fraley  was  born  in  Oakland,  Md.,  April  18,  1894,  son 
of  George  Arthur  Fraley  and  Evalyn  Tattersal  nee  Shawen.  Upon  graduating  from 

Oakland  High  School  he  studied  law  under 
A.  Totten  Matthews.  He  became  a clerk  in 
the  Garrett  National  Bank.  From  his  salary 
he  saved  a sufficient  sum  to  provide  for  his 
further  education  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  December  1,  1917  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Eleanor  Curtiss  Hinebaugh,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Mahlon  Carleton  Hinebaugh  and 
Eva  Todd  nee  Robinson.  Children  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Fraley:  Eleanor  Jane,  wife  of  Col. 
William  Cyrus  Robinson  (Air  Force)  now 
residing  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  Lois  Evalyn,  wife 
of  Robert  H.  Schildwachter  of  New  York 
City;  Mary  Claudice  of  Lexington,  Mass. 
There  are  seven  grandchildren. 

At  time  of  marriage  Judge  Fraley 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Employer’s  Lia- 
bility Assurance  Corporation  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  In  July  1918  he  entered  the  Officers 
Training  School  (Cavalry)  at  Camp  Stan- 
ley, Texas.  Upon  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice he  was  honorably  discharged  and  re- 
turned home.  From  1918  to  1924  the  Fra- 
leys lived  in  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  and  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  where  he  was  again  Super- 
intendent of  the  Claims  Division  of  the 
above  mentioned  Company.  They  returned 
to  Oakland  where  Mr.  Fraley  resumed  his 
law  studies  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland 
Bar  in  1931  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Oakland.  From  1935  to  1947  he  was 
State’s  Attorney.  The  next  two  years  he  was  attorney  for  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners. Due  to  the  ill  health  of  his  brother  Lawerance  he  was  appointed  in  his 
place  as  State  Senator.  He  became  Senator  in  his  own  right  in  1951  and  served 
until  January  1955  when  he  became  the  County’s  first  Judge. 

His  unusual  record  as  attorney,  legislator  and  Judge;  his  wide  activities  in 
voluntary  service  to  civic  movements  such  as  the  State  Forestry  Camps  for  Boys, 
the  Garrett  County  Historical  Society,  and  the  schools  brought  him  deserved  recog- 
nition throughout  the  State.  He  also  served  as  vestryman  of  St.  Matthew’s  Episcopal 
Church  for  many  years. 

In  “Across  The  Desk'1  by  J.  William  Hunt  (Cumberland  Sunday  Times)  for 
October  1,  1961  one  reads:  “There  are  some  men  who  so  exemplify  all  the  desirable 
attributes  of  character  and  personality  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  list  their  qualifica- 
tions. Such  a man  was  Neil  C.  Fraley.  Although  properly  dignified  he  had  a spirit 
of  camaraderie  that  endeared  him  to  people  in  all  walks  of  life.” 


Neil  Claudice  Fraley,  (1894-1961), 
Garrett  County’s  first  judge.  Photograph 
copy  of  a painting  by  Larry  O’Toole  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  Courtesy  of  Eleanor  Curtis 
Fraley. 
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Skirmish  at  South  Branch 
Bridge,  (West)  Virginia 

Thomas  Richards,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

OCTOBER  26,  1861 

It  would  be  difficult  today  for  the  citizens  of  Allegany  County, 
Maryland,  to  imagine  making  an  armed  invasion  of  neighboring  Hamp- 
shire and  Mineral  Counties  in  West  Virginia.1  Nine  decades  ago  this  was 
not  so.  Then  the  thin  thread  of  the  Potomac  River  separated  two  con- 
flicting ideas  of  state  sovereignty.  These  ideas  had  embroiled  our  nation 
in  the  horror  of  Civil  War,  and  many  pro-Union  citizens  of  Western 
Maryland  were  willing  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Southern  Seces- 
sionists. Time  has  cooled  the  passions  of  the  moment,  but  it  is  of  interest 
to  examine  the  events  and  follow  the  Alleganians  as  they  marched  to 
stamp  out  the  fires  of  rebellion. 

Hampshire  County  and  Romney,  its  seat,  represented  an  area  of 
vital  importance  to  both  armies  during  the  Civil  War.  Should  Confed- 
erate troops  control  the  county,  they  would  be  in  a strategic  position  to 
cut  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  along  a sixty  mile  right  of  way,  as 
v/ell  as  to  disrupt  shipping  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  the  Little  Capon  River.  Both  of  these  moves 
would  aid  in  isolating  Washington  and  the  East  from  the  Mid-West. 
Union  occupation  of  the  area  would  give  the  Federals  control  of  the 
Northwest  Turnpike  (Route  50)  with  access  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
as  well  as  the  upper  reaches  of  the  South  Branch  and  Patterson  Creek. 
Hampshire  County’s  wealth  in  agricultural  products  made  it  an  addi- 
tional prize  for  both  armies.2 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  area,  General  Winfield  Scott,  on 
October  24,  1861,  ordered  General  Benjamin  F.  Kelley,  stationed  at 
Cumberland,3  to  mass  his  troops  at  New  Creek,  Virginia  (now  Keyser, 
West  Virginia)  and  to  descend  in  force  on  Romney  by  way  of  the  North- 
west Turnpike  and  Mechanicsburg  Gap.  The  order  was  swiftly  executed, 
and  early  the  morning  of  the  26th  an  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty 
infantry  companies,  three  pieces  of  artillery  and  the  Ringgold  Cavalry 
(22  Pennsylvania  Cavalry)  began  the  advance.4 

JWest  Virginia  was  created  from  Virginia  and  entered  the  Union  in  1863. 
Mineral  County  was  created  from  Hampshire  County  in  1866. 

^Official  Records,  1 ser.,  V,  pp.  200-201.  MacDonald  to  Cooper. 

"Official  Records,  1 ser.,  V,  p.  625.  Scott  to  Kelley. 

Official  Records,  1 ser.,  V,  pp.  378-379.  Kelley  to  Scott. 
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In  order  to  expedite  his  advance,  Kelley  ordered  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, Potomac  Home  Brigade  to  move  south  from  the  mouth  of  Patter- 
son Creek  through  Frankfort  (Fort  Ashby)  and  Springfield,  and  to  en- 
ter Romney  east  of  the  town.  Kelley  hoped  the  regiment  would  cut  the 
Northwest  Turnpike  and  trap  the  Confederate  Militia  defending  the 
town.6  This  regiment  was  organized  in  Cumberland  and  recruited  in 
Allegany  County,  Maryland.6 

Seven  hundred  men  of  the  Second  Regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Johns, 
began  their  advance  at  5 a.  m.  the  26th  from  North  Branch  Bridge. 
They  marched  through  Frankfort  to  within  one-half  mile  of  Springfield, 
where  they  encountered  the  first  resistance.  Here  scouts  of  Colonel  A. 
Monroe’s  114  Virginia  Militia  met  and  fired  upon  the  advancing  Mary- 
landers, wounding  two.  Placing  out  skirmishers,  the  Maryland  regiment 
repelled  the  attack  and  marched  forward. 

One  and  a half  miles  south  of  Springfield  the  Romney  road  crossed 
the  South  Branch  on  a suspension  bridge.  This  was  called  the  “Wire 
Bridge”  and  was  composed  of  wire  cable  supporting  wooden  sleepers 

^Official  Records,  1 ser.,  V,  pp.  381-382.  Johns  to  Thurston. 

6Scharf,  J.  Thomas,  History  of  Western  Maryland,  p.  371.  Here  are  listed  the 
various  companies  of  the  brigade,  as  well  as  the  areas  in  which  they  were  recruited. 


Map  by  the  author. 
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and  flooring.7  Capture  of  this  structure  was  necessary  for  the  success  of 
Colonel  Johns’  maneuver.  The  Virginia  Militia  also  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  bridge  and  had  previously  fortified  the  position.  Lieutenant 
John  Blue  of  Romney  visited  the  fortification.  He  observed: 

“To  hold  the  bridge  for  any  length  of  time,  with  the  arms  at  hand 
(flintlocks,  smooth  bore  muskets,  shot  guns,  and  home  rifles),  was 
an  impossibility.  The  Colonel  (Monroe)  had  placed  his  men  in  a 
position  to  hold,  but  a very  bad  one  to  let  go  . . . his  men  built  a 
breastwork  of  stone  on  the  upper  (south)  side  of  the  bridge  with 
a steep,  rugged  mountain  immediately  in  the  rear,  up  which  his 
men  would  have  to  retreat  at  point  blank  range  if  driven  from  their 
position  by  a victorious  enemy.”8 

Indeed  a perilous  situation  but  one  that  demonstrates  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Militia  men. 

Surprise  and  dismay  overcame  the  Alleganians  as  they  viewed  the 
Confederate  strong  point.  Halting  they  exchanged  shots  with  their  neigh- 
bors; no  appreciable  damage  was  done  to  either  side.  The  delay  could 
not  long  continue  if  the  Second  Regiment  was  to  fulfill  its  part  in  Gem 
eral  Kelley’s  plan.  Therefore,  in  the  early  afternoon  Colonel  Johns  de- 
termined to  force  a passage  over  the  bridge. 

7Also  called  the  Chain  Bridge. 

sHampshire  Review  1898,  Blue  Memoirs,  Ser.  1,  Chap.  VII. 


The  General  Benjamin  F.  Kelley  monument  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 
Picture  taken  by  Marguerite  Klein  of  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  a photographer 
of  the  National  Speleological  Society.  Miss  Klein  was  in  the  party  that  went  on 
the  first  historical  tour  of  the  G C H S. 
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Company  “A”,  recruited  in  Lonaconing,  Maryland,  and  led  by  Cap- 
tain Alexander  Shaw  and  Lieutenant  John  Douglas,  was  ordered  to  at- 
tack. Supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  Company  “A”  ad- 
vanced  at  quick  step  to  the  center  of  the  bridge.  Here,  to  their  surprise,  i 
they  discovered  that  the  plank  flooring  had  been  removed.9  Startled,  the 
Marylanders  halted,  turned,  and  at  the  same  time  received  a volley  from  * 
the  Virginians.  Retreating  in  confusion,  the  company  ran  to  shelter  j 
among  the  rocks.  Again  shots  were  exchanged  with  the  Virginians  across 
the  river. 

Prior  to  the  ill-fated  charge  Colonel  Johns  had  heard  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Romney.  This  now  had  ceased.  Johns  assumed  that  General ! 
Kelley  had  forced  the  Mechanicsburg  Gap  and  was  in  control  of  the 
town.10  Although  Johns  and  his  men  had  not  taken  Romney  and  cut  off  i 
the  Confederate  retreat,  the  Colonel  felt  his  mission  accomplished  as  he  j 
had  diverted  some  of  the  Virginia  Militia  from  the  main  fight  at  the  j 
Mechanicsburg  Gap.  Therefore  he  ordered  his  command  to  retire  north- 
ward to  Oldtown,  Maryland,  where  the  force  arrived  at  9 p.  m. 

As  the  Maryland  men  withdrew  Colonel  Monroe  and  his  Virginians  I 
advanced  across  the  bridge  but  were  prevented  from  exploiting  their 
victory  by  Captain  Fiery  and  Company  “B”,  1st  Home  Brigade  Cavalry, 
who  covered  the  withdrawing  troops.  However,  on  the  bridge  the  Vir- 
ginians found:  “30  muskets,  3 Mississippi  rifles,  and  ONE  BIG  YAN- 
KEE they  could  not  drag  off.”11 

After  collecting  the  spoils  of  war,  Colonel  Monroe  realized  that  the  j 
Union  capture  of  Romney  made  further  control  of  the  bridge  useless. 
He  withdrew  his  men  east  over  Jersey  Mountain  to  the  North  River, 
where  the  militia  was  being  reorganized.  Thus  the  Skirmish  at  South 
Branch  Bridge  closed  with  both  forces  fleeing  the  field  of  combat. 

9 Why  the  Marylanders  on  the  rocks  overlooking  the  bridge  did  not  notice  the 
missing  flooring  is  a question  as  yet  unanswered. 

10Official  Records,  1 ser.,  V,  p.  382.  Johns  to  Thurston. 

“Official  Records,  1 ser.,  V,  pp.  382-384.  Monroe  to  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War.  Scharf,  John  Thomas,  History  of  Western  Maryland,  p.  216.  The  “big  Yankee” 
was  Private  Andrew  Hewes,  probably  from  Lonaconing,  Maryland. 
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ENGLANDER'S  PHARMACY 

Felix  G.  Robinson 


OAKLAND  PHARMACISTS 

I Col.  A.  G.  Sturgiss 
T.  S.  Hughes  1872 

■ John  Nydeger 
Mr.  Chisholm 

I Henry  Mayer 
Joseph  E.  Harned 

!;  William  A.  Sturgiss 
Scott  Bosley 
Oliver  Bosley 
Thomas  A.  Gonder 
Norman  Sanner 
Tracey  Curry 
Harold  Dawson 
Clinton  W.  Englander 
Howard  B.  Jones 
Robert  Proudfoot 
Joe  M.  Carlson 
David  E.  Full 
Ernest  J.  Gregg 
E.  Herbert  Shaffer 

PHARMACY  TODAY 

A professional  utilizing  the  skills  of  a complex  scientific  society. 

I A registered  pharmacist  with  five  years  of  formal  college  training 
is  equipped  to  handle  the  synthesised  organic  products  of  research 
laboratories.  From  the  Research  Laboratory  through  the  Prescrip- 
I tion  Drug  Manufacturer  to  the  Retail  Pharmacist  provides  drugs 
which  could  not  have  been  purchased  with  a king’s  ransom  even  a 
generation  ago. 

ENGLANDER’S  PHARMACY  in  Oakland  is  serving  this  trad- 
ing area  through  three  registered  pharmacists  from  8:30  A.M.  to 
I 10:30  P.M.  daily,  including  Sundays.  We  are  proud  of  the  heritage 
of  the  past  upon  which  today’s  miracles  are  based.  We  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  pharmacy  of  tomorrow  which  will  increasingly  utilize 
the  products  of  the  atom  pile,  the  exotic  isotopes  of  the  laboratory 
that  will  bring  hope  and  health  to  more  of  the  people.  . 

ENGLANDER'S  PHARMACY 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Deerfield  4-2333 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  PHARMACY 

The  first  physician  of  recorded  history 
was  Imhotep,  3,000  B.C.  who  prepared 
his  own  drugs. 

The  first  written  reference  to  pharmacy 
came  1400  years  later  in  Greece. 

Galen,  born  130  A.D.  achieved  the  rec- 
ord of  writing  medical  treatises  which 
made  him  the  authority  on  drugs  for 
the  next  1300  years. 

The  first  pharmacy  was  established  in 
Bagdad  in  the  eighth  century  A.D. 

The  first  pharmacopeia  was  published  in 
Nurenburg,  Germany  in  1542.  The  first 
in  U.S.A.  in  1820.  There  was  no  College 
of  Pharmacy  in  U.S.A.  until  1821. 

In  1873  Col.  A.  G.  Sturgiss  established 
the  first  pharmacy  in  Oakland,  Mary- 
land. 
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Tke  iHennonite-A  mis  kCuIt 
in  tke  Pen-  M ar  I llgklands 


ure 


Felix  G.  Robinson 


“Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth” 


When  the  public  reads  about  the  Mennonites  and  Amish  it  invaria- 
bly thinks  of  their  communities  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
I Lancaster  County.  In  the  Allegheny  Mountains  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Western  Maryland  these  people  have  been  here  almost  two 
I hundred  years.  As  their  families  multiply,  more  of  the  abandoned  land 
of  the  mountains  is  being  regenerated.  Every  day  one  can  see  bearded 
men  in  broad-brimmed  hats  and  women  with  sombre  bonnets  and  dark- 
hued  dresses  driving  their  horse  and  buggy  to  and  from  Meyercdale  and 
Salisbury  in  Pennsylvania — Grantsville  and  Oakland  in  Maryland. 
They  exhibit  healthy,  happy  and  relaxed  countenances. 

ORIGINS 

Pennsylvania-Dutch  is  a generic  term  that  embraces  mostly  the 
German  immigration  of  the  18th  century.  Their  original  dialect  was 
known  as  “Pfalz”.  They  established  themselves  originally  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  still  the  dominant  locale  of  their  culture.  They 
included  all  Protestant  German  sects  that  were  already  established  in 
the  old  country,  including  those  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  faiths. 
The  latter  two,  like  all  the  old-world  forms  of  Christianity,  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  dominant  American  culture. 

“Since  the  Amish  keep  few  church  records  of  their  own  and  unwillingly  re- 
spond to  religious  censuses  by  outsiders,  their  population  can  only  be  estimated.  The 
MENNONITE  YEARBOOK  annually  carries  Amish  membership  data  with  a list 
of  church  districts  and  their  leaders.  Allowing  for  churches  that  failed  to  report  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  yearbook,  we  may  safely  assume  that  there  are  19,000  Old 
Order  Amish  adult  church  members.  Multiplying  that  membership  by  three,  which  has 
proved  to  be  a reliable  index  for  estimating  the  total  population,  gives  57,000  as 
the  total.  Today  Amish  communities  may  be  found  in  twenty  states.  Over  eighty 
percent  are  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania.  . . . The  Amish  have  completely 
disappeared  from  their  European  homeland,  and  there  are  no  Amish  churches  on 
the  continent.  Those  who  remained  in  Europe  have  been  absorbed  into  other 
churches.”1 

At  this  juncture  let  us  look  at  a brief  summary  of  their  origins. 

The  Amish  stem  from  the  Mennonites  whose  founder  was  Menno 
Simons,  a former  Catholic  priest.  The  parent  organization  commenced 
at  the  time  of  the  Protestant  revolt.  The  Mennonites  date  from  1550. 
They  were  known  in  Holland  as  “Doopsgezinde”  (Dooper)  the  Dutch 

^‘Amish  Life”  by  John  A.  Hostetler,  The  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  pp.  8-9. 
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equivalent  for  the  English  Baptist.  The  members  held  the  doctrine  of 
believers’  baptism  and  opposed  infant  baptism.  After  the  Anabaptist 
disaster  at  Munster,  Menno  Simons  of  Holland  became  the  acknowl- 
edged head.  From  Switzerland  and  Holland  the  movement  spread  into 
southern  Germany,  Austria,  and  southern  Russia. 

In  1620  in  the  Berner  Alps  of  Switzerland  Jacob  Amen  held  that 
excommunication  of  one  party  dissolved  the  marriage  tie.  He  prescribed 
the  use  of  buttons,  and  the  trimming  of  the  beard.  These  strictures  were 
the  first  departure  from  the  Mennonite  sect.  The  Amish  were  hyper- 
sensitive with  regards  to  vanity  of  dress.  They  preferred  austere  sim- 
plicity and  no  fluctuation  of  style. 

The  earliest  adoption  of  a doctrinal  formula  was  made  in  1632  in 
Holland  by  the  Mennonites.  It  contained  eighteen  articles.  Both  Men- 
nonite and  Amish  adhere  to  these  articles  even  as  now.  They  followed 
Ulrich  Zwingli  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  for 
them  centers  in  the  commemoration  of  His  crucifixion.  Ordinarily  com- 
munion is  held  twice  a year,  at  Easter,  and  in  October  after  harvest  time. 
Instead  of  the  foot-washing  preceding  communion,  as  designated  in  the 
pre-Reformation  liturgies,  the  Amish  place  this  act  at  the  conclusion. 
Baptism  is  recognized  as  a sacrament  which  is  administered  on  confes- 
sion of  the  church’s  faith.  Its  form  of  administration  is  that  of  “pouring”, 
followed  by  the  Kiss  of  Peace.  In  the  early  church  the  Kiss  of  Peace 
was  practiced  not  only  in  connection  with  Baptism  but  as  the  final  act 
of  reconciliation  prior  to  the  Faithful’s  participation  in  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. 

Their  emphasis  was  more  on  the  knowledge  of  self-discipline  than 
of  dogma. 

Each  congregation  is  presided  over  by  an  ordained  Bishop.  He  func- 
tions as  the  preacher,  administrator  of  baptism,  communion  and  mar- 
riage. His  services  are  not  essential  for  funerals.  Besides  the  Bishop  each 
congregation  has  a minister  whose  main  function  is  that  of  teacher.  He 
is  also  required  to  preach  on  occasion.  The  third  official  is  the  Deacon 
whose  responsibility  is  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church. 

The  ministers  are  chosen  by  lot  from  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. If  there  are  two  or  three  ministers  chosen  there  is  another  election 
when  by  lot  one  of  the  chosen  is  preferred  as  Bishop.  He  is  then  or- 
dained by  several  visiting  Bishops  on  the  appointed  day. 

The  Amish  have  no  school  for  the  training  of  their  leaders.  Each 
congregation  is  its  own  school.  The  Bible  is  the  exclusive  textbook. 

No  member  makes  an  effort  to  draw  attention  to  his  faith.  His 
sense  of  mission  is  to  glorify  God  with  a life  of  minimum  worldly  wants, 
a maximum  of  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  what  to  him  is  “sacred  soil”,  and 
a steady  disposition  of  his  progeny  to  sustain  the  tradition  that  needs  no 
reorientation.  “The  Old  Order”  Amish  do  not  attempt  to  convert  out- 
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siders  nor  do  they  hold  revival  meetings.  “Three  great  values  are  cher- 
ished by  the  Amish  people:  a devout  religion,  an  agrarian  way  of  life, 
and  a cohesive  family  and  community.”"  The  beginning  and  end  of  exist- 
ence here  on  earth  belongs  to  the  seasons  in  league  with  the  natural 
cycles  of  their  farm-home  life.  “The  highest  value  and  ultimate  goal  for 
the  Amish  is  eternal  life.”3 

Marriage  is  perhaps  the  highest  sublimity  of  their  faith  with  re- 
specting life  on  earth.  For  them  the  sine  qua  non  of  sound  membership 
is  a sound  marriage.  The  contracting  parties  must  belong  to  the  same 
congregation  or  the  same  branch  or  family  of  congregations.  The  church’s 
secret  of  survival  is  the  unquestioned  rightness  of  the  inter-marriage  of 
its  members.  This  is  practiced  on  the  basis  of  biology — never  allowing 
marriage  of  close  blood  relation. 

“Cigar  smoking  is  a pastime  indulged  in  by  adult  Amish  men  in 
some  localities.  The  use  of  alcohol  is  officially  discouraged.”3  “Mental 
illness  is  probably  as  prevalent  among  the  Amish  as  it  is  in  modern  so- 
ciety. They  have  their  proportion  of  suicides  too.”4 

Their  schools  are  somewhat  parochial  in  character.  The  state  pro- 
vides, in  most  instances,  the  building  and  teaching  staff.  They  are  tax 
payers  and  are  entitled  to  state  aid.  Eut  they  require  of  their  children 

2“Amish  Life”,  p.  5. 

3“Amish  Life”,  pp.  5,  25,  26. 

4“Amish  Life”,  p.  34. 


Amish  parents  catechising  their  children.  Picture  through  courtesy,  Dr.  Alta 
Schrock,  Director  of  Penn-Alps. 
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only  an  elementary  education — up  to  the  eighth  grade.  This  they  claim 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  be  a farmer.  Most  state  laws  require  schooling 
until  the  age  of  16. 

From  the  beginning  they  have  been  adamant  in  refusing  civic  of- 
fices, bearing  arms,  or  taking  oaths.  They  coincide  with  Quakers  regard- 
ing arms,  and  oaths.  Refusal  to  engage  in  military  conflict  stems  from 
the  Waldensians  in  Italy,  the  Albigensians  in  southern  France,  the  Men- 
nonites  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  the  Quakers  in  England.  These 
various  sects  have  from  time  to  time  been  persecuted  by  their  respective 
governments  for  their  refusal  to  participate  in  war. 

They  have  no  records  of  litigation  except  when  in  conflict  with  the 
state  regarding  their  religious  practice.  They  never  resort  to  law  when 
they  have  personal  quarrels.  By  reason  of  their  spiritual  relation  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  land,  they  live  “above  the  law.”  They  spend  very  lit- 
tle for  church  edifices;  most  of  their  religious  meetings  are  held  in  homes. 
They  have  no  paid  ministry.  They  elect  no  representatives  to  interde- 
nominational meetings,  and  have  no  membership  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

From  such  pattern  of  church,  home,  school,  from  such  care  and 
feeling  for  the  soil- — the  land,  wherever  they  have  settled,  not  only 
flows  with  milk  and  honey,  but  society  has  been  leavened  by  their  zeal 
for  work,  their  exemplary  use  of  the  land  and  the  stability  of  their  fam- 
ily life.  Our  present  back-to-the-soil  movement  will  heighten  the  prestige 
of  the  Mennonite-Amish  culture. 

THEIR  PEN-MAR  HIGHLAND  HISTORY 

“The  Amish  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  always  been  most  numerous  in  Elk  Lick  and 
Conemaugh  Townships,  and  of  course  a wide  dissemination  in  the  oth- 
ers. There  are  no  church  records.  According  to  tradition  the  Rev.  Chris- 
tian Yoder  of  Stoney  Creek  was  the  first  resident  Bishop.  In  Elk  Lick 
Township  Peter  Livengood  is  said  to  have  been  a preacher,  but  it  is  also 
said  that  he  later  became  a ‘Dunker’  (Dunkard).  His  son,  Christian,  was 
a strict  member  of  the  Amish  church,  but  was  not  a minister.  Jacob 
Miller  was  a minister  of  the  church.  He  came  from  Berk’s  County  prior 
to  1787.  His  son,  Benedict  Miller,  born  in  1781  was  also  a minister.  He 
was  called  to  the  ministry  in  1809  and  ordained  as  a Bishop  in  1837. 
His  co-ministers  were  Peter  Miller  and  Yost  Yoder.  Rev.  Jonas  Beachy 
succeeded  Peter  Miller  as  Bishop.  Joel  Beachy,  a brother,  became  a 
Bishop  in  1853.  Moses  B.  Miller,  a son  of  Benedict  Miller,  born  in  1820, 
was  also  an  Amish  preacher,  but  removed  to  Cambria  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Daniel  Harshberger,  and  later  Manasses  J.  Beachy  were  also 
among  the  Elk  Lick  preachers.  Jacob  Stutzman,  father  of  ‘The  Gram- 
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mar  King’,  whose  ministry  must  have  dated  as  far  back  as  1785  also 
preached  for  the  Elk  Lick  Amish.  A church  was  built  in  Elk  Lick  in 
1882.”5 

“At  the  time  of  the  Somerset  County  Centennial  (1895)  the  Amish 
from  the  various  townships  took  part  in  the  parade.  Farmers  in  Amish 
garb  played  old-fashioned  instruments:  drums,  bassoons,  flutes,  and  old 
brass  horns,  many  of  them  brought  from  beyond  the  seas  by  their  an- 
cestors.”8 

The  first  scattered  settlers  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as 
1720.  A family  or  two  crossed  the  mountains  into  Somerset  County  as 
early  as  1767.  The  Somerset  area  was  populated  more  by  Amish  direct- 
ly from  Hesse  Germany  between  1830  and  1860  than  from  those  al- 
ready settled  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  These  were  the  people  who 
moved  a short  distance  south  into  Garrett  County,  Maryland  and  Pres- 
ton County,  West  Virginia. 

“Garrett  County,  Maryland  was  settled  by  the  Old  Order  Amish. 
The  settlement  at  first  consisted  of  about  75  communicant  members, 
located  south  of  Oakland,  Md.  The  first  to  locate  there  came  probably 
sometime  before  1850.  They  came  from  Somerset  and  Cambria  counties 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  congregation  was  organized  in  1855.  Daniel  Beachy 
was  the  first  Bishop.  He  died  in  1897.  After  his  death  bishops  from  Som- 
erset County  served  until  1908 — when  Lewis  Beachy  was  ordained.”7 

Following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  surnames  of  the  original  settlers 
in  the  Gortner  section,  south  of  Oakland:  Pfeil,  Gortner,  Miller,  Yutzy, 
Slaubaugh,  Selder,  Beachy,  Gnagey,  Schrcck,  Petersheim,  Schwartzen- 
truber,  Lichty. 

The  earliest  settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  Garrett  County  was 
adjacent  to  the  Mason-Dixon  line  with  Grantsville  as  the  hub  of  their 
communities.  It  is  likely  that  an  Amish  family  settled  on  the  Maryland 
side  as  early  as  1770.  By  1800  there  were  a number  of  families.  Follow- 
ing is  a list  of  Amish  communities  in  Garrett  County:  Oak  Grove,  Cas- 
selman,  Bear  Creek,  Glade,  Cherry  Glade,  Meadow  Mountain,  Maple 
Glen,  Red  Run,  Menadier,  Fairview,  Dry  Run,  Gortner. 

“By  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  Amish  were  well  established 
in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Garrett  County,  Maryland.  This 
extension  was  from  the  Glades  Congregation  near  the  town  of  Berlin 
(Somerset  Co.)  and  the  congregation  at  the  river  Casselman  located 
along  the  Casselman  from  near  Meyersdale  in  Somerset  County  to  be- 
yond Grantsville  in  Garrett  County,  Maryland.”8 

Familiar  surnames  of  settlers  in  the  Grantsville  area  are:  Brenne- 

r’From  Welfley’s  “History  of  Somerset  County”,  Vol.  II,  pp.  502-503. 

“From  Welfley’s  “Scrapbook”,  Vol.  II,  p.  84. 

‘The  Mennonite  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  II,  p.  439. 

The  Mennonite  Encyclopaedia  (1955-1959),  Vol.  IV,  p.  573. 
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man,  Miller,  Beachy,  Yoder,  Bender,  Tressler,  Maust,  Otto,  Swauger, 
Hostettler,  Colflesh,  Shetter,  Lichty,  Staffer,  Garber,  Zook,  Harshberger. 

The  Beachys  were  among  the  first  to  penetrate  into  Preston  Coun- 
ty, West  Virginia— in  the  Aurora  section.  This  was  in  1853.  Shortly 
afterwards  many  families  came  from  Somerset  County.  At  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  the  Confederate  soldiers  marching  along  the  Northwestern 
Turnpike  (now  Rt.  50)  on  seeing  these  well-stocked  farms  helped  them- 
selves. They  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  some  of  the  families  of  everything 
in  the  way  of  food  and  livestock.  Thus  after  a short  tenure  of  the  land 
they  were  starved  out,  and  had  to  start  all  over  again.  They  sought  and 
obtained  refuge  with  their  Amish  neighbors  in  Cherry  Creek  Glades 
(Gortner).  The  Beachy  family  was  the  last  to  leave  Preston  County. 

“Jacob  Beachy  and  his  sisters  Leah  and  Fannie  sold  their  Aurora 
farm  in  March  1944  and  moved  to  Cherry  Creek  Glades.  Miss  Leah,  90, 
and  Miss  Fannie,  74,  are  living  in  a fine  old  house,  busily  engaged  like 
younger  women  in  household  chores.  Among  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
has  been  their  ripening  personalities.  They,  and  their  fellow-Amish,  are 
among  the  few  people  living  today  who  employ  a pattern  of  life  that 
was  universal  in  the  pre-industrial  era.  The  Beachy  sisters  are  like  the 
sweet  little  old  ladies  whisked  magically  out  of  George  Eliot’s  ‘Village 
of  Raveloe.’  How  vividly,  and  with  what  animation,  they  described  the 
drama  of  their  lives  in  relation  to  the  land  and  their  people.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  past  for  them  forms  a continuity  with  the  present  en- 
hanced by  their  supernatural  hopes  for  the  future. 

“At  their  meetings  they  sang  German  hymns.  The  girls  went  to 
school  for  four  months  out  of  every  year  until  they  had  finished  elemen- 
tary school.  They  remember  a teacher  who  was  a graduate  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  and  that  he  was  above  all  things  thorough. 
The  school  house  was  comparable  to  the  one  described  by  Oren  Morton 
in  his  ‘Land  of  the  Laurel.’  The  farmer  would  haul  logs  to  the  school 
yard.  The  teacher  supervised  the  students  who  sawed  and  split  the  wood 
for  the  fireplace.  Such  exercises  warmed  the  blood  which  made  for  alert- 
ed study. 

“In  early  Spring  when  parents  worked  night  and  day  in  the  maple 
grove,  to  be  within  sight  of  the  parents,  they  were  encouraged  to  build 
midget  houses  out  of  twigs  and  branches.  After  the  bird-like  structure 
was  completed  they  would  gather  moss  and  the  earliest  of  the  wood 
flowers  to  serve  as  ornamental  wall-paper  in  their  sylvan  abode. 

“As  they  grew  into  womanhood  their  chief  occupation,  beside  their 
usual  chores,  was  the  weaving  of  linen  and  wool.  These  home  industries 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  growing  the  flax,  harvesting  and 
processing  it  into  linen  thread— carding  the  wool  from  sheep  raised  on 
their  farm.  They  knew  from  experience  how  self-subsisting  by  honest, 
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happy  toil  people  could  be  if  their  contentment  was  one  of  pre-occupa- 
tion with  the  land. 

“While  these  recollections  were  continued  they  sat  looking  out  the 
window  toward  the  setting  sun.  The  after-glow  of  sunlight  spread  upon 
their  luminous  faces.  Listening  to  them  one  felt  that  the  contemporary 
world  was  alien — as  though  they  were  the  survivors  of  people  no  longer 
existing.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  strangeness  their  constancy  of  spirit  and 
quiet  strength  was  such  as  to  transcend  the  matured  inventions  of  mod- 
ern man.  Miss  Leah  said:  ‘It  is  much  more  complicated  to  explain  a 
religious  belief  independent  of  Jesus.  It  is  much  more  simple  to  believe 
in  Jesus,  for  He  is  the  only  one  who  gives  satisfaction.  There  is  one 
Beatitude  of  Jesus,  taken  from  the  37th  Psalm — Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  This  is  the  blessing  that  Amish  people 
seek.’”9 

On  June  14,  1957  in  the  company  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger  I visited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Schwartzentruber  of  Gortner.  Mrs.  Schwartzentruber 
spoke  of  what  happened  at  Jacob  Schwartzentruber’s  farm  at  Red 
House,  Maryland.  “The  Confederate  soldiers  were  so  hungry  that  they 
ate  the  dough  out  of  the  dough-tray.  Jacob’s  wife  was  baking  cakes  as 
fast  as  possible,  but  it  wasn’t  enough.  They  drank  all  of  the  milk  out  of 
the  swill-barrel.  They  butchered  one  cow  on  the  premises,  and  took 
with  them  all  the  cows  and  horses.  They  drank  the  spring  dry. 

“On  Sunday  morning  Rev.  Daniel  Beachy,  Peter  Schrock  and  Chris- 
tian Petersheim  were  riding  horseback  on  way  to  church  when  the  sol- 
diers came  along.  They  wanted  the  horses.  One  soldier  started  to  un- 
buckle the  girdle  of  Daniel’s  horse  when  Petersheim  spoke  up  and  said 
— ‘we  are  on  our  way  to  church  and  this  is  our  minister.’  The  soldier 
replied — ‘why  didn’t  you  tell  us  this  in  the  first  place?’  Petersheim  came 
to  the  meeting  and  notified  the  people  there  would  be  no  church.  The 
other  two  returned  the  back  road  and  warned  the  people  the  soldiers 
were  coming.  The  Beachys  hid  their  goods  and  food  in  a nearby  cave. 
The  soldiers  took  the  straw  ticks  from  upstairs  and  brought  them  down, 
laying  them  in  the  kitchen  where  they  slept.  The  soldiers  camped  in 
Aurora  that  winter.” 


PENN-ALPS 

Dr.  Alta  Schrock,  for  many  years  an  outstanding  teacher  in  Indiana, 
returned  to  her  home  in  the  Pennsylvania  Alleghenies  near  Springs 
where  she  organized  The  Springs  Historical  Society.  From  this  a number 
of  projects  got  under  way.  Through  her  cultural  and  historical  under- 
standing of  the  Mennonites  and  Amish  in  the  Pen-Mar  Highlands,  and 
her  unique  leadership,  she  has  succeeded  in  the  emergence  of  coopera- 


9From  the  1946  Journal  of  the  author. 
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tive  enterprises  which  have  bound  the  separate  communities  into  a cul- 
tural unity. 

“In  the  heart  of  the  forest-clothed  mountains  at  a spot  named  Little 
Crossings  by  George  Washington  in  1755  Penn  Alps  on  the  Casselman 
represents  the  first  major  crafts  outlet  of  the  Alleghenies. 

“Many  of  Penn  Alps  producers  are  retired,  widowed,  unemployed, 
and  handicapped.  Scores  of  them  have  obtained  a new  lease  on  life,  and 
some  have  shown  marked  improvement  in  health. 

“As  a non-profit  corporation  Penn  Alps  aims  to  help  folks  in  all 
areas  of  life.  Its  15-man  Board  of  Directors  of  Christian  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  is  working  closely  with  the  local  welfare 
agencies,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  health  officers,  university  exten- 
sion services,  and  mission  boards  in  a total  program  of  rehabilitation  and 
self-help. 

“Embellished  with  original  wood  carvings  and  oil  paintings  of  the 
Swiss-German  traditions  the  spacious  dining  room  combines  new  and 
old  world  cultures.  Served  by  Mennonite  maids,  hundreds  of  guests  en- 
joy the  house  specialty:  country  sausage,  Dutch  fries,  dried  corn,  as  well 
as  baked  goods  produced  in  the  Dutch  kitchen. 

“Penn  Alps  is  situated  between  the  80-foot-span  stone  arch  bridge 
built  in  1813  and  the  old  grist  mill  built  by  Jesse  Tomlinson  around 
1795 — on  Rt.  40  at  the  east  end  of  Grantsville,  Md. 
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“Among  the  major  purposes  of  Penn  Alps  is  the  revival  and  preser- 
vation of  the  early  American  arts  and  crafts.  Housed  in  the  recondi- 
tioned log  inn  is  a crafts  shoppe  with  handicrafts  made  by  the  people 
of  the  Highlands.”  (from  Penn  Alps  brochure.) 

“In  the  heart  of  a pastoral  Pennsylvania-Dutch  community  of  the 
Allegheny  Highlands,  settled  largely  by  the  Amish  and  Mennonite  pio- 
neers in  the  late  1700s,  a Homecoming  and  Folk  Festival  had  its  birth 
in  1958. 

“Symbolic  of  the  revival  of  early  American  crafts  are  the  many 
articles  fashioned  with  infinite  patience  on  the  old  shaving  horse  (Schnit- 
zelbank),  so  essential  to  the  life  of  the  pioneer.  This  versatile  contriv- 
ance was  used  in  shaving  clapboards  and  shingles,  fashioning  ax  and 
hatchet  handles,  shaving  brooms  and  dressing  many  other  objects  made 
of  wood — operations  which  can  be  seen  on  the  Festival  grounds.”  (from 
The  Home-Coming  and  Folk  Festival  brochure.) 

On  Friday,  October  5,  1962  the  author  spent  the  day  visiting  the 
many  demonstrations  and  exhibits.  Here  is  a list  of  what  he  observed: 
Nature  Crafts,  Oil  Painting,  Art  Work,  Chair  Caning,  Basketry,  Knit- 
ting, Bonnet  Making,  Needle  and  Fancy  Work,  Ceramics,  Hand  Loom 
Weaving,  Rug  Making,  Quilting,  Hand  Made  Dolls,  Crafts  by  the  Blind, 
Peach  Seed  Carving,  Woodworking,  Pottery,  Gun  Stock  Making,  Cat- 
Tail  Seat  Weaving,  Whistle  Making,  Spile  Making,  Carving  Locust 
Bark,  Handle  Making,  Splitting  Shingle  Blocks,  Clapboard  Making,  Rail 


Making  apple-butter  from  an  old  time  copper  kettle.  Picture  taken  at  Springs 
Festival,  October  1962. 
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Splitting,  Wooden  Trough  Making,  Boring  Wood  Pipe,  Dressing  Beams, 
Furniture  Making  and  Repairing,  Treadle-Powered  Threshing  Machine, 
Hot-Air  Water  Pump,  Apple  Butter  Making,  Cider  Making,  Bee  Keep- 
ing. 

About  six  thousand  people  attended  the  Festival  this  year.  There 
is  every  indication  that  a Craft  Center  will  become  established  to  serve 
the  public  throughout  the  year. 

Thus  in  the  Pen-Mar  Highlands  the  agrarian  and  craft  life  of  Men- 
nonite-Amish  forefathers  demonstrates  an  unbroken  continuity  with  the 
past.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  a people  with  an  inherited  agrarian 
culture  can  sustain  it  together  with  an  effective  adjustment  to  modern 
modes  of  living. 

The  Mennonite-Amish  farms  in  the  Pen-Mar  Highlands  are  on  the 
increase.  They  are  beginning  to  use  more  machinery  yet  still  retain  their 
horse  and  buggy,  the  horse-drawn  plow,  the  traditional  mode  of  dress, 
and  the  retention  of  their  own  handmade  household  needs  and  furniture. 
They  are  not  prone  to  accept  new  household  appliances  and  furniture. 
They  are  a quality-conscious  people.  Whatever  they  produce  is  of  the 
best.  Their  work  is  their  recreation. 

There  are  1,317  farms  in  Garrett  County.  One  thousand  one  hun- 
dred fifty-six  are  owner  operated.  The  average  size  is  about  150  acres. 
Most  farms  have  diversified  products,  and  have  at  least  two  major  en- 


In  the  foreground  Dr.  Alta  Schrock,  founder  and  director  of  Penn  Alps.  Pic- 
ture taken  at  Springs  Festival  October  1962. 
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terprises — dairying  and  livestock.  I do  not  know  what  percentage  of 
these  farms  are  operated  by  the  Amish. 

The  new  generation  of  farmers,  Amish  and  non-Amish,  are  learn- 
ing an  integrated  agrarian  culture  through  courses  of  Vo-Ag  in  the  high 
schools.  Here  they  acquire  a knowledge  of  machine  farming  and  a more 
scientific  understanding  of  the  soil. 

There  is  a growing  threat  to  the  Amish  way  of  life.  It  is  not  due  to 
: the  intolerance  of  other  Christian  groups,  nor  to  society  in  general.  It  is 
the  economic  change  posed  by  industrialization.  This  makes  it  more  dif- 
| ficult  for  them  to  compete  with  a faster  moving  and  more  expensive  way 
I of  farming.  The  non-Amish  farmer,  many  direct  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers,  are  specializing  in  a more  commercial  use  of  the  land — whose 
| goal  is  primarily  monetary  profit.  He  invests  in  every  type  of  machine, 
doing  away  with  the  horse.  All  this  must  be  financed.  The  machine  takes 
j the  place  of  hired  manual  labor.  So  the  farmer  must  impose  on  himself 
j the  burden  of  a heavy  debt — all  the  work,  the  ability  to  operate  ma- 
chinery. In  turn  the  machinery  wears  out  or  becomes  obsolete.  Horses 
I last  longer.  The  Amish  rears  his  children  to  work — does  not  require 
hired  hands  except  at  harvest  when  each  family  helps  the  other.  The 
I Amish  pay  as  they  go.  They  are  not  under  the  heavy  burden  and  the 
pressure  of  meeting  payments — nor  the  anxiety  associated  with  the 
break-down  and  expensive  repair  of  machinery.  Their  overhead  costs, 
the  cost  of  financing,  are  nothing  compared  to  the  non-Amish  farmer. 
Furthermore  the  non-Amish  farmer,  ordinarily  having  very  little  labor 


Apple-butter  booth  at  Springs  Festival,  1962. 
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assistance  from  his  family,  has  to  work  longer  hours.  His  goal  is  mone 
tary  profit.  The  Amish  does  not  make  monetary  gain  his  main  objective 
He  endeavors  to  cultivate  his  farm  with  as  little  outside  and  machine 
help  as  possible— and  with  as  little  financing  as  possible.  He  is  relaxed 
He  does  not  worry  about  installment  paying  etc.  He  is  concerned  in  the 
proper  cultivation  of  his  family,  his  land  and  his  religion.  This  is  the 
secret  of  his  prosperity.  He  is  the  irrevocable  American  peasant.  Peas- 
ants throughout  the  world  have  the  same  feeling,  the  same  purpose  foi 

the  land.  They  live  on  the  land  because  it  is  primarily  a way  of  life not 

a way  of  making  money.  There  is  a basic  opposition  between  the  ex- 
ploitive use  of  nature  and  that  of  conservation.  The  Mennonite-Amish 
culture  is  that  of  conservation. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  an  essay  entitled  “Utopia  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— The  Amish”.10 

“They  are  reputed  to  be  the  best  farmers  in  America.  The  Amishman  is  ac- 
tually a farmer,  not  a manufacturer  like  our  large-scale  single  crop  producers.  Nor 
is  he  a political  farmer  of  the  kind  whose  perennial  sorrows  lie  so  close  to  the  heart 
of  Henry  Wallace.  His  produce  goes  first  to  feed  his  family  and  livestock.  If  any  be 
left  over  he  takes  it  to  a nearby  market. 

I suspect  you  might  have  to  go  a long  way  to  find  a can  opener  in  an  Amish 
household.  For  the  Amishman  the  idea  of  paying  out  good  money  for  canned  food- 
stuffs far  inferior  to  what  one  can  raise  oneself  is  one  of  those  things  that  simply 
will  not  bear  thinking  about.  He  needs  hardly  any  money  and  lets  it  go  at  that.  By 
sticking  to  this  general  policy  for  a couple  of  centuries  the  Amish  have  worked 
themselves  into  an  economic  position  that  is  pretty  nearly  impregnable.  They  have 
the  real  thing  in  social  security. 

(Note:  Amish  mutual  aid  provides  social  security  for  its  members  from  birth 

to  death.  Security  comes  from  friendly  personal  relations,  from  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  aunt,  and  church  members;  not  from  impersonal  and' 
remote  sources,  such  as  investment  bonds,  state  security  or  welfare  boards.”)* 1 

No  Amishman’s  name  is  ever  found  on  a relief  roll,  or  any  record! 
in  a court  house  involved  in  some  litigation,  except  when  persecuted  by 
a state  when  refusing  to  obey  its  laws  regarding  the  education  of  youth. 
The  Amishman  does  not  waste  a single  bauble  on  insurance  for  he  al- 
ready has  the  best  kind  of  insurance  on  which  he  pays  no  premium,  and  i 
his  policy  never  expires.  Instances  where  federal  and  state  governments 
have  bestowed  substantial  grants  of  money  for  some  experimental  proj- 
ect—these  have  been  refused  by  the  Amish. 

The  old  Amish  have  the  record  of  sticking  longer  and  more  faith- 
fully to  the  original  customs  and  practices  of  their  religion  than  any 
other  Christian  body  in  America;  and  it  is  this  fidelity  which  has  brought 
them  to  where  they  are.  The  Old  Amish  believes  that  the  agrarian  life  is 
the  one  most  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures.  This  is  their  fundamental 

1 "Snoring  As  a Fine  Art”,  a series  of  essays  by  Albert  Jay  Nock,  published  by 
Richard  B.  Smith,  West  Bridge,  New  Hampshire,  1958,  pp.  29-42. 

1 'Reader’s  Digest,  November,  1962. 
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tenet.  He  derives  his  sustenance  wholly  from  the  land,  and  every  kind 
and  form  of  wealth  that  exists,  or  can  exist,  is  producible  only  by  the 
application  of  labor  and  capital  to  land;  God  made  this  arrangement. 
The  more  direct  this  mode  of  application,  the  better  and  simpler  be- 
comes the  fulfillment  of  God’s  Will. 

Artemus  Ward  said  the  trouble  with  Napoleon  was  that  he  tried  to 
do  too  much  and  did  it.  Something  like  this  may  be  the  trouble  with 
organized  Christianity  at  large.  The  expectation  it  puts  upon  human 
nature  may  be  a little  excessive.  The  Amish  strict  avoidance  of  trying 
to  do  too  much  has  a decided  advantage  in  respect  to  conduct.  No  pro- 
fessional ministry— each  male  is  expected  to  lead  in  simple  worship. 
He  is  not  paid  a cent.  If  one  wants  to  purify  church  and  secular  politics 
begin  by  taking  the  money  out  of  it. 

Like  Orthodox  Jews  and  Catholics  the  Old  Amish  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  of  their  own  to  avoid  contaminating  contacts.  They  do 
not  educate  beyond  the  eighth  grade  in  the  belief  that  this  compromises 
all  the  book  learning  that  a good  farmer  needs. 

They  house  themselves  well  and  maintain  neatness.  There  is  no 
central  heating  plant.  They  use  very  little  electricity— many  not  at  all; 
no  telephone,  radio,  television,  no  automobile.  Experts  with  horse  and 
buggy,  most  of  them  never  get  further  away  from  home  than  the  county 
seat.  They  wear  always  the  same  cut  of  clothes,  fastened  with  hooks  and 
eyes.  They  have  excellent  humor,  fond  of  fun,  extremely  sociable  and 
jolly. 

It  was  a cheering  and  hope-inspiring  experience  to  touch  the  fringes 
of  a well-to-do,  prosperous,  hard-working  society  which  does  not  believe 
in  too  much  money,  too  much  land,  too  much  impedimenta,  too  much 
ease,  comfort,  schooling,  mechanization,  aimless  movement,  idle  curiosi- 

ty which  does  not  believe  in  too  many  labor-saving  devices,  gadgets 

and  gimcracks;  and  which  has  the  force  of  character  fed  and  sustained 
by  a type  of  religion  which  seems  really  designed  to  get  results— the 
force  of  sterling  character,  I say,  to  keep  itself  well  on  the  safe  lee  side 
of  such  excesses.”3  - 

Their  culture  does  not  require  them  to  bore  into  the  ground  for 
minerals,  or  pierce  remote  space  in  search  of  new  worlds.  Their  culture 
is  exclusively  that  of  the  land. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

In  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  for  August  1 1,  1962  there 
occurred  two  articles  about  food.  One  had  to  do  with  its  scarcity  in 
China;  the  other  describing  its  abundance  among  the  Pennsylvama- 
Dutch.  China  has  been  known  for  its  agrarian  culture  for  thousands  of 

^Cosmopolitan,  November,  1962. 
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years.  It  has  known  famine  and  starvation  intermittently  from  the  foj 
ginning  of  her  civilization.  Its  history  has  been  punctuated  with  war 
Its  agrarian  economy  geared  on  a peace-time  basis  has  never  succeede 
in  providing  sufficient  food  in  time  of  war.  Its  present  plight  is  due  to 
communist  regime  which  is  trying  to  convert  the  nation  to  an  enforce 
industrialization. 

In  a TIME  MAGAZINE  article  dated  July  20,  1962  under  ths 
title  “A  Farewell  To  Farms”  there  is  this  comment:  “In  an  agriculture 
policy  paper  published  this  week,  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop  i 
ment,  a highly  respected  organization  of  top-level  business  men  and  ed 
ucators,  takes  a cool-eyed  look  at  the  Federal  Government’s  farm  mes 
and  concludes  that  the  essential  problem  is  how  to  get  more  of  the  na ; 
tion’s  farmers  off  the  farm.” 

It  would  appear  that  an  agrarian  culture  unrelated  to  industry  i 
obsolete  in  the  modern  world  of  China.  On  the  other  hand,  by  reason  o 1 
industry’s  assistance  to  the  farms  in  the  United  States,  the  vocation  o 
farming  is  being  curtailed.  It  means  larger  farms,  an  increasing  amoun 
of  machinery  to  supplant  manual  labor,  and  a larger  monetary  profit. 

The  Pennsylvania-Dutch  economy  differs  sharply  from  that  o 
Communist  China  and  the  confused  policy  of  the  United  States  govern 
ment.  Conversing  with  a wise  old  man  of  the  mountains  he  queried:  “Ii 
a depression  would  again  visit  this  country  how  many  people  could  sur 
vive  without  financial  assistance  from  some  source?  About  the  only  peo- 
ple that  could  survive  and  remain  solvent  would  be  the  Pennsylvania! 
Dutch.” 

Survival  and  security  confronts  the  human  race  in  every  land  in 
terms  of  new  dimensions.  Why  are  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  a minority 
group,  able  in  each  generation  to  live  prosperously  and  happy,  immune; 
and  unaffected  by  the  shifting  economic  philosophy  and  practice  of  our 
pseudo-progressive  America? 

Their  success  becomes  more  dramatic  when  their  way  of  life  con-> 
tinues  to  be  challenged;  when  all  through  our  history  the  land  has  been' 
more  exploited  than  cultivated;  when  since  the  Civil  War  the  children; 
of  pioneer  families  have  forsaken  the  land  and  become  absorbed  in  the: 
cities;  and  when  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  citizens  at  large  has  been 
one  of  disdain  and  discrimination. 

But  they  have  some  historically  prominent  friends  on  their  side. 
“Like  Aristotle  two  thousand  years  before  and  agricultural  philosophers 
all  through  the  ages  Thomas  Jefferson  distrusted  the  arts  of  commerce; 
and  industry,  the  arts  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  markets  and  selling  in 
the  dearest.  As  a corollary,  he  was  convinced  that  the  American  system 
of  liberty  would  come  to  an  end  when  the  people  were  congested  in  the 
cities  and  dependent  for  a livelihood  upon  the  caprices  of  trade.”  (from 
“Economic  History  of  U.  S.”  by  Charles  and  Mary  Beard.) 
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The  face  of  these  people  is  one  of  tranquility  that  reveals  spiritual 
composure;  the  natural  color  confirms  the  health  that  is  the  fruit  of 
nanual  skill  and  the  rigors  of  the  weather.  Rebecca  West  in  “Black 
Lamb  and  Grey  Falcon”  p.  208  has  this  to  say  about  the  Yugoslavians 

vhich  could  also  be  said  of  the  Amish: 

“Thev  were  . . . beautiful,  with  thick,  straight,  fair  hair  and  bronze  skins,  with 
3road  chests.  These  were  men,  they  could  beget  children  on  women,  they  could 
shape  certain  kinds  of  materials  for  purposes  that  made  them  masters  of  their 
worlds.  I thought  of  two  kinds  of  men  that  the  West  produces:  the  cityish  kind  who 
.vears  spectacles  without  shame,  as  if  they  were  a sign  of  quality  and  not  of  defect, 
who  is  overweight  and  puffy,  who  can  drive  a car  but  knows  no  other  mastery  ove 
material  who  presses  buttons  and  turns  switches  without  comprehending  the  result, 
who  makes  money  when  the  market  goes  up  and  loses  it  when  the  market  goes 
down*  the  high-nosed  young  man  who  is  somebody’s  secretary,  who  has  a peevis  y 
amusing  voice  and  is  very  delicate.  I understand  why  we  cannot  build,  why  we 
cannot  govern,  why  we  bear  ourselves  without  pride  in  our  international  relations. 
I^s  strange,  it  is  heartrending,  to  stray  into  a world  where  men  are  still  men  and 
women  still  women.” 
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CASSELMAN  HOTEL 

GRANTSVILLE,  MD. 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

This  is  the  oldest  hotel  in  Garrett  County,  and  the  only  one  operated  the  yea 
around.  Oakland,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  had  at  least  a dozen  hotels,  most  o 
them  operating  only  during  the  summer.  The  William- James  Hotel,  the  only  on« 
remaining,  closed  its  doors  at  the  end  of  1962.  The  Casselman  is  also  the  oldest  hote 
on  Route  40  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

It  was  originally  known  as  “Sterner’s  Tavern”  owned  and  operated  by  Solomor 
and  Elizabeth  Dively  Sterner.  It  was  built  in  1824.  It  is  an  imposing  brick  affair 
very  much  m the  style  of  the  better  taverns  to  be  seen  on  the  National  Pike  a hun- 
dred years  ago. 

“Sterner  was  overtaken  with  the  then  prevalent  passion  for  hotel  life. 

He  went  to  work  in  1824  and  built  his  brick  house  which  remains  in- 
tact. In  all  these  flush  years  he  had  more  than  his  share  of  business.  In 
time  his  old  Pennsylvania  (Dutch)  steady  habits  gave  way,  and  he  and 
his  prosperous  business  suffered  alike.  In  the  morning  dozens  of  patrons 
would  have  bills  to  pay.  A cool,  calculating  head  would  not  be  there  to 
make  up  bills,  receive  good  and  reject  bad  money;  the  latter  was  au- 
daciously plentiful.  In  those  times  it  is  safe  to  say  one  fourth  of  the 
currency  was  spurious— ‘bogus’  as  it  was  called.”  (from  Jacob  Brown’s 
“Miscellanies”,  1895 — p.  127) 

Solomon  died  in  December  1851,  and  was  buried  on  his  farm  back  of  the  hotel. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  wife  returned  to  her  home  in  Salisbury,  Penna.  It  was  this 
year  that  the  tavern  business  on  the  Pike  went  into  rapid  decline  because  of  the 
arrival  of  the  B&O  Railroad  on  top  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  first  called  the  Casselman  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Fahey  came  to 
Grantsville  and  rented  it  from  the  Dorseys.  It  was  named  Dorseys  Hotel  in  1902 
at  the  time  they  moved  to  Grantsville.  Before  that  it  was  called  the  Farmers  Hotel 
when  people  by  the  name  of  Gnagey  operated  it.  The  name  Casselman  is  derived 
rom  the  name  of  the  branch  of  the  Youghiogheny  River  that  flows  past  Grantsville 
one  half  mile  east. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fahey,  the  present  genial  hosts  have  owned  and  operated  it 
since  1941.  They  have  made  many  improvements,  yet  have  retained  its  original 
design.  It  is  far  more  attractive  today  than  at  any  previous  time.  Mrs.  Fahey  was 
Wild®  Getty.  Her  grandfather  William  R.  Getty,  was  the  first  Senator  from  Garrett 
County  in  the  Maryland  Legislature.  He  was  a Democrat.  It  was  a branch  of  this 
same  family  that  founded  Gettysburg,  Penna.  In  fact  the  town,  named  for  James 
Gettys,  was  conceived  and  organized  in  Gettys  Tavern,  the  first  house  built  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Fahey  has  been  the  guiding  officer  of  the 
Grantsville  State  Bank  (now  a branch  of  the  Liberty  Trust  Company)  for  many 
years. 

The  history  of  the  Casselman  Hotel  is  interwoven  with  the  events  of  the  most 
famous  road  in  America.  Fabulous  accommodations  are  offered  at  many  places  on 
Route  40.  But  there  are  many  who  prefer  the  quiet,  beautiful  and  historic  Cassel- 
man in  Grantsville,  Md. 
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JMlcglratu  ikkuuttutn  folklore 


Sketch  by  Robert  Thompson,  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 


Toliver  Chiles  resided  near  Toliver’s  Run  which  flows  into  the 
Youghiogheny  River  at  Swallows  Falls.  The  following  is  his  account  of 
an  operation  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  even  the  most  brilliant 
surgeons  of  today. 

“One  autumn  a neighbor  and  I were  butchering  a ewe  sheep  in  a 
field  near  my  house.  We  had  just  taken  out  all  the  animal’s  insides  when 
a black  bear  suddenly  attacked  us.  I jumped  behind  a tree  against  which 
my  gun  was  leaning;  but  before  I could  load  it  and  fire,  the  bear  caught 
my  companion,  ripped  open  his  stomach,  tearing  out  all  his  insides,  lac- 
erating them  horribly.  One  bullet  from  my  faithful  long  Tom  laid  the 
beast  low  and  I finished  him  with  my  knife. 
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“But  there  lay  my  friend— alive;  his  stomach  and  insides  utterly 
ruined.  Now  I never  claimed  to  be  a doctor,  but  in  a pinch  I have  dont 
some  difficult  doctoring. 

I looked  at  my  suffering  companion,  then  at  the  dead  sheep’s  in- 
sides—still  warm,  and  I said  to  myself— Why  not  use  them?’  Carefully 
removing  the  shreds  of  the  man’s  stomach  and  insides  I then  fitted  intc 
their  place  those  of  the  ewe,  sewed  them  with  a needle  and  thread 
stitched  up  the  stomach,  and  carried  the  poor  man  to  my  house  where 
he  remained  under  my  care  until  he  completely  recovered. 

“Perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  this  story  is  the  fact  that  my  friend’s 
appetite  became  queer.  At  first  I fed  him  only  milk,  but  when  he  could 
eat  stronger  food  he  preferred  hay  to  the  food  on  my  table.  His  habits 
were  strange  all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  he  had  two  lambs.” 

Toliver  was  once  fishing  in  the  Youghiogheny  near  Swallow  Falls. 
Wearing  a pair  of  baggy  trousers  he  waded  into  the  stream  with  an  im- 
perfectly corked  whisky  bottle  half  filled  with  old  corn  liquor,  thrust  up- 
side down  in  his  hip  pocket.  No  fish  touched  his  bait,  but  soon  he  felt 
one  inside  his  trouser  leg.  He  stood  perfectly  quiet  until  both  trousers 
were  full  of  trout.  Then  he  reached  down,  tied  both  legs  tightly  at  the 
ankles  and  walked  home  with  a good  catch. 

Profiting  by  his  experience  Toliver  went  fishing  again  with  his 
leaky  whisky  bottle.  This  time  he  wore  his  baggy  trousers  thrust  into 
high  topped  boots.  Wading  into  the  stream  until  the  water  was  above 
his  waist  he  loosened  his  belt  and  waited.  Soon  his  trousers  were  full  of 
thirsty  ’ fish.  He  buckled  up  his  belt  and  carried  them  home;  they  had 
become  “pickled”  in  the  process  and  would  keep  for  a long  time.  Many 
fishermen  since  have  taken  bottles  on  their  expeditions,  but  none  have 
reported  similar  luck. 

In  my  day  the  old  McCullough  Path  was  grown  up  with  young 
trees.  One  evening  at  dusk  I was  coming  home  on  the  Path  with  my  fa- 
vorite hunting  dog  when  he  started  up  a deer.  They  were  racing  down 
the  Path  when  the  deer  came  to  a sapling  and  suddenly  jumped  to  one 
side,  but  the  dog,  close  behind,  ran  head  on  into  the  tree,  splitting  him- 
self in  halves.  I soon  came  up  and  stuck  the  two  halves  together,  tying 
them  securely,  but,  in  the  dim  light  and  my  hurry,  I got  two  legs  up  and 
two  down.  So,  I carried  the  poor  dog  home  and  he  soon  got  well. 

“Yes,  and  he  made  a better  hunting  dog  than  before  his  accident. 
You  see,  he  would  run  awhile  on  two  legs,  then  flip  over  on  the  other 
two;  so  he  overtook  and  caught  the  fastest  deer  in  these  mountains.” 
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The  Re  verend  J acob  Y utzy , D.  D* 

Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger 


“Jacob  Yutzy,  born  in  Meyersdale,  Penna.,  May  24,  1847;  son  of  Jacob  and 
Maria  Pfeil.  Gettysburg  College  A.  B.  1876,  graduated  from  Gettysburg  Seminary 
1879;  D.  D.  Hartwick  Seminary.  Licensed  by  Maryland  Synod  1878.  Ordained  C. 
Penna.  Synod  1879.  Pastor,  Boalsburg,  Penna.  1879-1882.  At  Selinsgrove,  Penna. 
19  years  pastor  and  professor  at  the  University.  Then  pastor  at  Peoria,  Illinois; 
Carthage,  Illinois,  and  then  Salinas,  California  1919-1923.  Author:  “Luther  as 

Preacher”;  also  contributed  articles  to  The  Lutheran  Quarterly.  Married  Mary  Julia 
Ida  Breidenbaugh  October  6,  1880.  Children:  Mary  E.,  Anna  K.  and  Edward.  In 
1925  he  was  residing  in  Trinidada,  Washington.”  (The  above  biography  is  found 
in  “The  History  of  Gettysburg  Seminary”,  Gettysburg,  Penna.,  1925.) 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address  the  writer  made  at  Fen- 
ton, Michigan  in  July  1960.  The  address  was  given  under  a spreading 
American  elm  one  hundred  two  years  old. 

“In  1891  when  the  Breuningers  moved  into  the  Sunnyside  neigh- 
borhood the  mother  of  Dr.  Jacob  Yutzy  was  still  living.  She  and  neigh- 
bors visited  our  family  both  in  the  Gauer  log-cabin  and  later  in  the 
frame  house,  the  one  used  to  this  day.  During  the  1890s  the  writer  ran 
errands  for  her.  She  was  kind,  humble  and  lived  a life  of  sweet  simplici- 
ty. She  was  always  most  appreciative  when  one  did  her  a favor  in  her 
declining  years.  Our  entire  family  attended  her  funeral  in  1894. 

“She  sent  her  son  Jacob  to  Gettysburg  College  and  Seminary  where 
he  was  an  honor  student.  He  earned  the  B.A.,  B.D.  and  M.A.  degrees  and 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  The  writer  visited  him  and  remem- 
bers the  enlightening  stories  he  told  of  the  pioneer  period.  He  owes 
much  to  him  for  having  aroused  an  abiding  interest  in  the  history  of  our 
mountain  people. 

“In  looking  back  75  years  at  the  brevity  of  human  life,  compared 
to  a story  that  is  told,  and  as  a watch  in  the  night,  the  pioneer  stopped 
but  for  a little  while  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.” 

Dr.  Jacob  Yutzy  was  a son  of  the  pioneer  Jacob  Yutzy.  As  a lad 
he  worked  for  Grandfather  Gortner  during  harvest  season  both  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Civil  War.  Jacob  became  very  much  attached  to 
the  Giant  Oak  as  he  worked  many  times  in  the  field  near  where  it  grew. 
The  writer’s  mother  and  Jacob  Yutzy  attended  school  together  at  the 
log  school  house  that  George  Rinehart  had  built  for  the  community. 
This  was  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  when  Rev.  John  Phillips, 
the  father  of  Minnie  Lee  Hinebaugh,  was  the  beloved  schoolmaster. 
Mother  said  Jacob  Yutzy  could  recite  from  memory  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  recorded  in  the  textbook  then  in  use. 

Grandfather  was  a huge  jokester.  He  would  say  to  Jacob — “You 
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marry  Mary”  (the  daughter  that  married  Rev.  John  Breuninger).  Mary 
was  then  but  a little  girl.  The  daughter  of  Rev.  Yutzy  told  the  writer 
about  this  in  1950. 

In  1927  when  Mary  Breuninger  was  71  years  old  she  entertained 
Rev.  Yutzy  in  our  Sunnyside  home.  Rev.  Yutzy  was  eighty  years  old. 
His  life  work  was  ended.  He  had  preached  at  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Red  House  that  Sunday  morning.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  schol- 
ars the  Lutheran  Church  had  ever  had  in  this  country.  His  Hebrew  Bible 
was  buried  with  him  when  he  died  later  in  that  year.  This  happened  at 
Selinsgrove,  Ferine.,  where  he  had  taught  at  Susquehanna  University. 
The  late  Dr.  Mahlon  C.  Hinebaugh  (died  1946)  who  practiced  medicine 
for  over  fifty  years  in  Oakland,  Md.,  was  a graduate  of  this  school.  The 
writer  also  was  a graduate  of  Susquehanna.  Dr.  Jacob  Yutzy  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  the  writer  ever  knew.  He  is  one  of  the  noted  figures 
of  Garrett  County  history. 
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SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE 
OF  THE  REVEREND 
JOHN  G.  BREUNINGER 

Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Breuninger  was  born  in  Meimsheim,  Wurrtem- 
berg,  Germany,  March  26,  1832.  After  completing  his  elementary  edu- 
cation he  joined  his  brother  Frederick  who  was  preparing  to  migrate  to 
the  United  States  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigorous  and  long  period  of  exact- 
ing military  training  service  required  of  all  able  bodied  young  men  in 
the  German  army.  Upon  their  arrival  at  New  York  City  the  brothers 
were  accidentally  separated,  and  they  were  not  re-united  until  some 
twenty  years  later. 

In  1848,  Richard  Fairall,  one  of  the  early  vigorous  and  far-sighted 
settlers  of  Western  Maryland  envisaged  the  possibilities  of  the  small 
family  farm.  Sturdy  and  frugal  German  families  were  arriving  on  the 
east  coast  daily  and  Mr.  Fairall  made  several  trips  to  New  York  City  in 
order  to  acquaint  these  families  with  the  advantages  of  settling  in  West- 
ern Maryland,  particularly  in  the  Accident,  Maryland  countryside.  Mr. 
Fairall  met  young  John  Breuninger  in  New  York.  Together  they  re- 


Rev.  John  Gottlieb  Breuninger  (1832-1900).  This  picture  was  taken  while 
pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Canton,  Ohio — 1860-1867. 
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turned  to  Accident  where  for  the  next  ten  years  John  was  employed  in 
the  tannery  of  Mr.  William  Hinebaugh. 


In  the  autumn  of  1858  John  entered  the  Missionary  Institute,  lo- 
cated at  Selinsgrove,  Penna.  The  able  and  beloved  theologian  Dr.  Peter 
Born  was  President  of  the  Divinity  School  at  that  time.  During  his  semi- 


The  house  in  Meimsheim,  Germany  in  which  John  G.  Breuninger  was  born. 
The  writer  is  the  first  from  the  right.  Courtesy,  Mayor  Schmidt,  Meimsheim, 
Germany.  Picture  taken  in  1921. 


The  Lutheran  Church  in  Meimsheim,  Germany  where  John  G.  Breuninger 
was  baptized,  catechised,  and  confirmed  in  1844.  Courtesy  Mayor  Schmidt,  Meim- 
sheim, Germany.  Picture  taken  in  1921. 
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nary  years  John  supplied  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Canton,  Ohio.  He 
was  regular  pastor  of  this  congregation  for  the  first  six  years  after  his 
graduation. 

From  1867  to  1872  John  was  minister  of  the  Lutheran  parishes  at 
Fisherville,  Penna.,  and  Grantsville,  Md.  He  kept  a diary  of  his  minis- 
terial duties  and  experiences,  and  this  diary  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  writer.  A study  of  the  diary  shows  that  these  were  years  of  “labor 
of  love”.  Some  57  years  later  it  was  the  privilege  of  his  son  to  preach  in 
these  same  churches. 

While  attending  the  Missionary  Institute  Mr.  Breuninger  met  the 
attractive  and  talented  Miss  Dora  Foster,  a student  at  the  neighboring 
Female  Seminary.  As  both  Miss  Foster  and  Mr.  Breuninger  were  inter- 
ested in  the  same  Christian  ideals  it  was  understandable  that  they 
should  be  attracted  to  one  another,  and  subsequently  marry.  Several 
years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Breuninger  his  son,  Rev.  J.  C.  Breuninger, 
was  told  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Shoup  that  both  Mr.  Shoup  and  Mr.  Breuninger 
were  contesting  for  the  favors  of  Miss  Foster. 

Heeding  the  missionary  call  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Breuninger  set  sail  for 
Liberia,  Africa  where  they  served  for  two  years.  They  had  planned  to 
spend  many  years  in  the  Dark  Continent,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Mrs. 
Breuninger  became  ill,  and  passed  away  within  two  years  after  their 
arrival.  Rev.  Breuninger,  crushed  by  the  death  of  his  lovely  wife,  and 
himself  in  ill  health,  was  forced  to  relinquish  this  great  task.  In  1942 
Mrs.  Minnie  Phillips  Hinebaugh  told  the  writer  that  she  and  others  tried 
to  dissuade  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Breuninger  from  going  to  the  mission  field, 
but  to  no  avail.  Their  devotion  and  missionary  zeal  has  been  a great 
i encouragement  to  others.  Rev.  Breuninger  returned  to  Grantsville,  Md., 
where  he  taught  school  and  supplied  various  churches  for  the  next  seven- 
teen years. 


The  Lutheran  Church  in  Fisherville,  Pennsylvania  where  Rev.  John  G.  Breun- 
inger preached  in  1867-1868.  His  son  preached  here  in  1923.  Courtesy  of  Rev. 
Harvey  M.  Erb,  Millersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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During  this  time  he  met  and  married  Miss  Mary  Gortner.  To  this 
union  six  children  were  born.  The  same  year,  1881,  he  retired  from  edu- 
cational work  to  a tract  of  land  overlooking  the  Casselman  River  Valley 
at  what  is  now  Jennings,  Md.  In  1891  the  family  moved  to  Sunnyside, 
the  birthplace  of  Mary  Gortner.  This  is  on  the  government  Military 
Lots  and  now  owned  by  the  Breuninger  children.  Until  his  death  in  April 
1900  he  was  a devoted  member  and  worker  in  the  Red  House  Parish. 
He  supervised  Sunday  Schools,  visited  the  sick,  buried  the  dead,  and 
supplied  vacant  pulpits. 

In  1934  Mrs.  Mary  Breuninger,  the  consecrated  wife  of  Rev.  John 
Breuninger,  passed  away.  They  are  now  resting  together  in  the  cemetery 
within  the  shadow  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church  at  Red  House,  Md. 

“O  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

Like  a swift  fleeting  meteor,  a fast  flying  cloud, 

A flash  of  the  lightning,  a break  of  the  wave, 

Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

’Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  ’tis  the  draught  of  a breath, 

From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 

From  the  gilded  hall  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud, 

O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?” 

(William  Knox,  1789-1825) 

Footnote:  In  school  at  Selinsgrove,  Penna.  62  years  later,  Dr.  Patterson  and 
the  writer  visited  the  grave  of  Dr.  Born,  and  spoke  of  his  “thorn  in  the  side”  diabetes. 

In  1924  Mother  Breuninger  pointed  out  to  her  children  that  when  she  had 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  she  merely  wished  to  have  it  said  of  her  “Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant.” 

In  1921  the  writer  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  home  in  Meimsheim,  Ger- 
many where  his  father  was  born.  He  also  visited  the  school  where  he  studied,  and 
attended  the  church  where  he  was  baptised,  catechised  and  confirmed.  There  he 
recalled  the  Biblical  injunction — “Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth.” 


The  house  to  the  left,  the  residence  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Breuninger  and  family. 
That  on  the  right,  the  house  of  Peter  Gortner  and  family.  Picture  taken  in  1893. 
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“SAY  IT  WITH  FLOWERS” 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

A year  before  Henry  Weber  Sr.  arrived  in  this  country  Park  Ben- 
jamin in  one  of  his  sonnets  said  “Flowers  are  Love’s  truest  language.” 
One  frequently  reads  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets  how  a desert 
is  turned  into  a garden.  Eighty  years  ago  an  alder  swamp  along  the 
Little  Yough  between  Oakland  and  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland 


The  Founder — Henry  Weber  Sr.  (1835-1904). 

Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Edith  Weber,  Oakland,  Md. 
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Wa?  ^tame^  and  cleared  A man  with  six  mules  from  the  Chesapeake 
and  ° hi°  Canal  was  hired.  The  going  was  so  rough  that  it  is  said  he 
could  be  heard  in  Oakland  and  Mountain  Lake  Park  at  the  same  time 
when  stubborn  mules,  stubborn  soil  and  roots  collaborated  in  what  was 
an  almost  insurmountable  collusion.  His  frustrations  aroused  a mightv- 
voiced  invective.  When  the  job  was  done  he  is  remembered  to  have  said- 

ttzT,,  n0t  pl°W  thls  fleld  again  not  for  Jesus  Christ,  let  alone  Henrv 
Weber.”  y 

From  the  rich  soil  of  this  once  semi-submerged  glade,  once  a part 
oi  the  Hoye  Estate,  there  sprang  delectable  vegetablees  and  glamorous 
flowers. 


Henry  Weber  Sr.  was  born  in  June  1835  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany 
a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Weber.  His  father  was  a farmer.  His  wife 
the  mother  of  five  children,  of  whom  Henry  was  the  youngest,  died  in 
her  fifty-ninth  year.  He  attended  school  until  his  fifteenth  year  when  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  a florist.  Four  years  later  he  hired  himself  to  the 

^ril1ShT^rm£  and  Saw  active  service  on  Cape  Colony,  Africa  in  the 
Kaffir  War.  The  Crimean  War  (1854-55)  was  the  same  year.  His  rank 
was  that  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  a British  general. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Mr.  Weber  served  in  the  British  Army 
but  he  must  have  got  around  considerably. 


]n  1865>  Wlth  hls  brother  John,  he  emigrated  to  America  and  estab- 
lished a truck-gardening  farm  at  Mt.  Savage,  Md.,  then  a prosperous 
community  of  iron  manufacturing  and  coal  mining.  The  following  year 
he  married  Miss  Catherine  Schutz  of  that  place.  Four  years  later  1870 
he  removed  from  Mt.  Savage  to  the  Potomac  Manor  (now  the  ’site  of 
the  Kelly-Sprmgfield  Tire  Company  plant)  where  his  nephew,  John  A 
Bopp,  was  experimenting  with  green  houses.  Mr.  Weber’s  early  training 
as  a florist  now  served  him  well. 


He  met  Henry  Gassaway  Davis  who  had  already  established  him- 
self in  Garrett  County.  Mr.  Davis  described  the  rich  glade  lands  and 
said  that  since  the  coming  of  the  railroad  to  the  top  of  the  mountains 
the  development  of  summer  resorts  was  a certainty,  and  this  would 
mean  a ready  market  for  produce. 


In  1878  Mr.  Weber  opened  a grocery  store  on  Rail  Road  Street 
the  only  business  street  in  Oakland  at  the  time.  Joseph  Smithman  was 
placed  in  charge.  His  customers  were  train  passengers  and  townsfolk. 

By  1883  the  year  he  and  his  family  moved  via  railroad  from  Cum- 
berland to  their  farm  then  known  as  Weber’s  Flats  there  were  nine  chil- 
dren; two  others  were  born  in  their  first  house  in  the  glades.  By  1900 
Mr.  Weber  had  built  “Seelheim”  (named  for  his  hometown  in  Germany) 
a large  residence  that  is  still  the  residence  of  his  three  remaining  chil- 
dren— Dianna,  Edith  and  John. 

At  first  he  raised  celery,  asparagus,  and  cauliflower  for  the  summer 
hotel  trade.  At  that  time  the  Oakland  and  Deer  Park  Hotels  were  his 
principal  customers.  The  first  telephone  line  in  Garrett  County  was  be- 
tween the  Oakland  Hotel,  the  Oakland  railroad  station,  Weber’s  and  the 
Deer  Park  Hotel.  But  he  soon  found  a market  for  his  hot-house  flowers 
At  various  exhibitions  of  horticulture  such  as  the  World  Fair  in  Chicago 
m 1893  he  came  off  with  first  prizes.  Mr.  Weber  ranked  as  one  of  the 
leading  pioneers  of  horticulture  in  this  country.  For  years  he  also  con- 
ducted a dairy  farm,  his  stock  was  supplied  from  the  farm  of  Henry 
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Gassaway  Davis.  His  two  oldest  sons,  Henry  and  William,  were  the 
first  of  his  children  to  be  associated  in  the  firm. 

He  died  in  January  1904  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  Pastor  C.  T.  Rus- 
sell*, Founder  of  “The  Millenial  Dawn”  officiated  at  his  funeral.  He 
belonged  to  what  was  known  then  as  The  Church  of  The  Living  God 
now  known  as  Jehovah’s  Witnesses.  He  was  a ‘pilgrim’  of  this  church  and 
visited  many  cities  where  he  spoke  at  meetings  held  in  public  halls  and 
churches. 

The  Weber  family,  along  with  the  development  of  its  business,  has 
made  an  exceptional  record  in  public  relations.  Community  enterprises 
have  elicited  their  leadership  and  support.  The  contribution  of  this  fam- 
ily, especially  that  of  Henry’s  son,  Ralph,  recently  deceased,  is  a story 
in  itself. 

Logan  Weber,  son  of  Ralph,  is  now  the  head  of  the  firm  and  cur- 
rently is  President  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Oakland. 

*1870  Charles  Taze  Russell  began  his  study  of  the  Bible  with  a 
small  group  of  associates. 

1879  “Zion’s  Watchtower”  began  publication  in  July. 

1884  “Zion’s  Watchtower  Tract  Society”  was  chartered  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

1886  “The  Divine  Plan  of  The  Ages”  was  published  as  Vol.  I of  the 
six  books  entitled  “Millenial  Dawn”. 

1889  The  “Bible  House”  was  constructed  at  Allegheny,  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  headquarters  for  the  Society;  later  moved  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Then  known  as  The  Church  of  the  Living  God;  later  as  Jehovah’s  Wit- 
nesses. 

THE  WEBER  GENEALOGY 

Henry  Weber  Sr.,  born  June  3,  1835;  died  Jan.  21,  1904;  Catherine 
Schutz,  born  Feb.  2,  1846;  died  1929;  Henry  Weber  and  Catherine 
Schutz  were  married  Feb.  2,  1866. 

CHILDREN  OF  HENRY  WEBER  AND  CATHERINE  SCHUTZ 

(1)  Mary,  born  Dec.  18,  1866;  died  June  1954. 

(2)  Henry  P.,  born  April  24,  1868;  died  July  2,  1907. 

( 3)  William,  born  Nov.  5,  1869;  died  1935. 

( 4)  Elizabeth,  born  January  11,  1871;  died  July  11,  1960. 

(5)  Katherine,  born  April  3,  1873;  died  Nov.  5,  1960. 

( 6)  George  B.,  born  Feb.  1,  1875;  died  July  27,  1958. 

(7)  Diana  B.,  born  June  28,  1877. 

( 8)  Edith  L.,  born  March  18,  1879. 

(9)  John  W.,  born  September  10,  1882. 

(10)  Franklin  W,  born  June  22,  1884;  died  Feb.  9,  1910. 

(11)  Ralph  E.,  born  March  24,  1887;  died  Feb.  17,  1961. 

Henry  P.  Weber  married  Grace  Jackson  of  Lonaconing,  Md.,  Sept. 
18,  1893.  Grace  Jackson,  born  1867;  died  1945. 

Children: 

(1)  Jeannette 

(2)  Alice 

(3)  Henry  Alfred 

(4)  Reginald 

(5)  Beatrice 
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William  Weber  married  Lucy  Swann  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
September  12,  1902. 

Children: 

(1)  Wilhelm  H.,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  born  Nov.  28,  1904. 

(2)  C.  Swann  of  Washington,  D.  C,  born  July  1,  1906. 

Ralph  Weber  married  Mary  Bond  of  DuBois,  Penna.,  September 
3,  1903. 

Children: 

(1)  Catherine  Lucille,  born  Aug.  9,  1914;  died  Oct.  17,  1917. 

(2)  Logan,  born  November  21,  1915. 

(3)  Bond,  born  Feb.  23,  1918. 

(4)  Jack,  born  Aug.  5,  1920. 

(5)  Betsy,  born  Oct.  23,  1923. 

(6)  Cara,  born  Nov.  9,  1925. 

(7)  Ralph  Howard,  born  Nov.  25,  1921;  died  1922. 

(8)  David,  born  June  26,  1928. 

Peter  Schutz,  father  of  Catherine  Schutz,  died  January  3,  1877; 
James  Logan  Bond,  father  of  Mary  Bond,  died  March  18,  1926;  Lucy 
Swann,  wife  of  William  Weber,  died  1960;  Helen,  wife  of  Swann  Weber 
died  1960;  Mary  Bond,  wife  of  Ralph  Weber,  died  February  17,  1960; 
Grace  Jackson,  wife  of  Henry  P.  Weber,  born  1867;  died  1945. 
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Life  Story  of 

Reverend  J.  C.  Breuninger 


Prof.  Clayton  R.  Watts,  B.A.  M.A. 


Few  of  us  are  privileged  to  enjoy  a long,  rich  and  fruitful  life  as 
that  of  the  Reverend  J.  C.  Breuninger.  Although  in  his  77th  year  he  is 
still  engaged  in  writing  articles  of  historical  interest,  participating  in 
community  activities,  carrying  on  a wide  correspondence  with  historians, 
world  travelers,  and  authors.  He  spends  much  of  his  time  in  making  pil- 
grimages to  regions  rich  in  history,  memorials  and  archaeology. 

Joshua  C.  Breuninger,  or  “J.  C”,  as  he  is  known  to  many  of  his  close 
friends,  was  born  of  humble  and  pious  parents  near  Grantsville,  Garrett 
County,  Maryland,  August  11,  1887.  At  an  early  age  he  was  taught 
prayers,  poems,  hymns  and  Bible  verse.  With  a retentive  memory  and 
an  abiding  love  for  the  beautiful  it  is  little  wonder  that  many  of  these 
winnowed  selections  remain  lucid  in  his  memory.  Frequently  he  will  il- 
lustrate a point  with  a Scriptural  reference  or  a quotation  from  one  of 
the  classic  poems.  As  a preacher  and  platform  speaker  these  early  dis- 
ciplines of  memory  proved  of  inestimable  value. 


Students  at  Sunnyside  School.  Picture  taken  in  March  1899;  Maud  Kildow 
was  the  principal.  To  the  far  right,  background,  one  can  faintly  see  a comer  of  the 
Plank  School.  The  boy  standing  toward  the  left  on  front  row,  wearing  a chain 
across  his  coat  is  Rev.  Breuninger.  Courtesy,  William  Harvey,  Sunnyside,  Mary- 
land. 
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He  attended  Sunday  School  and  Church  at  Gortner,  Sunnyside,  and 
Red  House  in  his  native  state.  He  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  11  and 
was  catechised  and  confirmed  in  the  Old  Plank  Lutheran  Church  by 
the  Rev.  George  A.  Royer,  a pastor  of  wisdom,  sympathy  and  deep  un- 
derstanding. At  the  age  of  four  he  was  sent  to  the  Plank  School  situated 
on  the  hill  at  Sunnyside.  Two  of  his  teachers  were  John  Gnegy  and 
Laura  Weimer.  However  at  the  time  it  seemed  that  he  would  have  to 
forego  the  opportunities  of  formal  education.  His  father  died  when  he  | 
was  but  12  years  of  age,  thus  forcing  the  lad  to  attend  school  for  short  j 
periods  of  time,  and  labor  mostly  on  the  farm  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  I 
support  of  his  mother,  his  younger  brothers  and  sister.  To  many  less 
hardy  and  ambitious  such  an  experience  would  have  created  an  insur-  j 
mountable  obstacle,  but  not  for  him.  At  the  age  of  2 1 he  was  free  to  re-  j 
sume  his  studies.  In  rapid  succession  he  graduated  from  two  teachers 
normal  schools,  two  academies,  a school  of  expression,  a college,  two 
universities,  and  two  seminaries.  Later  he  studied  abroad  for  three  years, 


Cadet  days  at  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Here  Rev.  Breuninger 
was  an  honor  student  and  won  all  the  college  oratorical  contests  in  his  senior  year. 
Courtesy,  Townsend  Naylor,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
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earning  another  degree.  These  are  accomplishments  to  which  even  the 
most  fortunate  can  rarely  testify,  or  equal. 

During  his  vacations  he  sold  Fuller  brushes,  and  labored  in  the  Da- 
kota wheat  fields  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  cover  his  expenses 
the  following  school  year. 

Over  the  years  Rev.  Breuninger  was  the  recipient  of  many  certifi- 
cates, diplomas,  degrees  and  honors.  The  document  which  he  holds  in 
highest  esteem,  and  which  excels  them  all  in  value,  is  his  first  teacher  s 
certificate.  Because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  free- 
dom to  attend  school— this  first  success  was  the  foundation  for  all  future 
academic  achievement. 

Recalling  his  early  years  of  struggle  to  secure  an  education  Rev. 
Breuninger  frequently  recites  from  the  poem  “The  School  House  On 
The  Hill” 

“Fond  memory  paints  the  scene  of  other  years, 

Green  be  their  memory  still; 

And  bright  amid  those  joyous  scenes  appear 
The  School  House  on  the  hill. 

There  hangs  the  swing  upon  the  maple  tree, 

Where  you  and  I once  swung. 

There  flows  the  spring,  forever  flowing  free, 

As  when  we  both  were  young. 

And  on  the  playground  happy  children  still 
Shout  as  in  days  of  yore; 

But,  oh  those  days,  alas  for  us  dear  Nell, 

Are  gone  forever  more.” 


Teachers  in  attendance  at  Oakland  Normal  School,  summer  season  1W  U. 
G.  Palmer,  Director.  Rev.  Breuninger  is  in  the  center,  wearing  a bo 
Dr.  John  G.  Robinson. 
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These  verses  were  given  him  by  his  lifelong  friend  and  schoolmate 
Nellie  Buncutter  Feathers  in  1899. 

Rev.  Breuninger  has  had  a rich  and  varied  career.  He  has  been  a 
teacher,  soldier,  Y.M.C.A.  secretary,  preacher,  and  lecturer.  For  many 
years  he  lectured  at  home  and  abroad  on  history,  culture  and  allied  sub- 
jects. With  a commanding  appearance,  pleasing  personality,  effective 
delivery,  combined  with  a wide  knowledge  and  retentive  memory  he 

was  frequently  in  demand.  For  many  years  he  travelled  and  wrote  ex- 
tensively. 


On  coming  to  Detroit  he  immediately  identified  himself  with  the 
downtown  Y.M.C.A.,  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  later 
with  the  Historical  Museum.  In  1952  he  became  the  head  guide  and 
lecturer  at  the  museum  where  his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture 
of  early  Detroit  proved  invaluable.  It  was  easy  to  relive  history  when 
he  described  the  arrival  of  Cadillac  in  Detroit,  his  encounters  with  the 

ndians,  and  accounts  of  the  early  settlers  in  what  is  now  Michigan 

although  originally  known,  and  a part  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  story  of  Rev.  Breuninger  would  be  incomplete  without  refer- 
ence to  his  military  service.  In  1908  he  served  at  Fort  Harrison.  In  1909 
and  1910  he  was  a member  of  the  Fifth  High  School  Regiment  and  par- 
ticipated in  parades  and  memorial  services.  In  1916  he  served  at  Fort 
Snelling.  In  1916-1917  he  was  active  in  the  Mexican  Border  Campaign, 


...  Students  standing  in  front  of  the  Green  Glade  School  with  Rev.  Breuninger 

of  i^at  T n r T0nf r iS  °perated'  11  was  Seated  at  the  eastern  end 

k * o ",  ^.eep  Creek  Lake'  Plcture  taken  December  23,  1909.  Courtesy, 
Wheeler  Sanders,  Silver  Knob,  Maryland.  * 
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where  he  was  encamped  at  Llano  Grande  on  the  south  border  of  Texas. 
The  end  of  World  War  I found  him  in  the  R.O.T.C.  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  Md.  One  of  the  highlights  of  this  tour  of  duty  was  to  serve 
in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Guard  of  Honor  for  President  Wilson  when 
the  latter  received  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad. 

From  1919-1922  he  was  on  duty  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  connection 
with  the  American  Occupation  Army  at  Coblenz,  Germany.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  fruitful  periods  in  his  versatile  life.  Lec- 
turing to  tens  of  thousands  of  Allied  and  American  soldiers  on  the  Rhine 
Steamer  Excursions  he  had  the  happy  task  of  explaining  and  interpret- 
ing to  them  the  history,  culture,  and  geography  of  the  picturesque  Rhine- 
land. With  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  background  of  the  coun- 


Rev.  Breuninger  threshing  grain  in  a Dakota  wheat-field,  1915.  Courtesy, 
Carl  Johnson,  Pingree,  North  Dakota. 


Picture  taken  at  Shellsburg,  Iowa  in  1915  by  the  Baptist  minister  when  Rev. 
Breuninger  was  delivering  Fuller  brushes. 
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try,  combined  with  his  gift  for  colorful  and  descriptive  expression,  h< 
opened  wide  vistas  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Occupation  who,  for  the  firs- 
time,  found  themselves  on  foreign  soil,  and  in  the  Rhineland  where  sc 
much  dramatic  history  is  still  in  the  making. 


A group  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  at  Cherry  Point,  Illinois  Rev 

Addrei^M  a V(?id«ntnat  °hvet  Academy>  olivet,  Illinois,  delivered  the  Memorial 
Address,  May  1915.  Courtesy,  Dr.  R.  M.  Faulkner,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


This  picture  taken  in  front  of  a church  in  La  Feria,  Texas,  where  the  wri 
Thlnd8,?  anQ  P£?a£dfd*  Soldiers  from  the  right:  Corporal  J.  C.  Breuninger,  Sergej 
Theodore  S.  Slend,  and  Private  Benjamin  Oren.  Courtesy,  J.  D.  Druschell 
Pena,  Texas.  5 
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Always  interested  in  people  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
welfare  of  veterans  after  his  return  to  the  States.  During  World  War  II 
in  Detroit  he  did  welfare  work  at  the  Downtown  Y.M.C.A.  among  the 
servicemen  of  all  branches  of  the  military.  In  this  work  he  found  deep 
satisfaction  in  giving  of  himself  to  his  comrades-in-arms. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  along  with  other  enterprises,  he  has 
devoted  considerable  time  to  historical  research  and  writing.  He  has 


This  picture  was  taken  Christmas  Day,  1919,  in  front  of  the  Christmas  tree 
erected  by  the  U.  S.  Army  for  German  orphans.  Chaplain  Breuninger  is  standing 
with  the  orphan  children.  Courtesy,  Sgt.  Lex  W.  Klutz,  Chester,  South  Carolina. 


The  Rhine  Steamer  Excursion  boat  passing  Fortress  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the 
Rhine.  Rev.  Breuninger  lectured  on  this  streamer  from  1919-1922,  under  auspices 
of  the  International  Y.M.C.A.  Courtesy  Frank  G.  Smith,  Coblenz,  Germany. 
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been  a frequent  contributor  to  “The  Glades  Star”,  the  official  quarterly 
of  the  Garrett  County  Historical  Society;  to  “Tableland  Trails”  a book- 
magazine  dealing  with  the  cultural  history  of  South-western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Northern  West  Virginia,  and  Western  Maryland,  and  to  “The 
Bulletin”  of  the  Detroit  Historical  Society.  He  is  now  collaborating  with 

Felix  G.  Robinson  on  the  history  of  the  early  settlers  of  Western  Mary- 
land. ^ 

Rev.  Breuninger  has  also  written  a number  of  other  works  includ- 
ing “The  Panther  Rug”,  “Biographical  Sketches”,  “In  and  Out  the  Guard 
Lines  on  the  Rhine”,  “The  Awakened  Giant”,  and  “The  World’s  Greatest 
Crater”. 

Ordained  by  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America  he  was  Chap- 
lain of  the  Amaroc  Post  No.  4,  Coblenz,  Germany  in  World  War  I.  In 
this  country  he  has  been  Chaplain  of  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at 
Fort  Dearborn  for  many  years,  bringing  aid  and  comfort  to  the  loved 

ones  of  deceased  comrades-in-arms,  visiting  the  sick  and  burying  the 
dead. 


In  his  ministry  he  served  churches  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  and  Texas.  During  his  visits  to 
his  childhood  home  he  occupied  vacant  pulpits,  rode  the  circuit,  and 
preached  at  Red  House,  Texas,  Silver  Knob  and  Eglon. 

On  his  return  from  World  War  I he  lectured  at  Gnegy,  Shady  Dell, 
Silver  Knob,  Selinsgrove,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  on  many  occasions  at  his 


F , geV*  Ble^mSeruS  B™le  ClaSS’  h6ld  Weekly>  at  Andemach,  Germany.  Dr. 
Fred  B.  Smith  of  White  Plains,  New  York  was  a guest  speaker  April  20,  1921 
Courtesy,  Lindstedt  and  Zimmerman,  Coblenz  am  Rhine,  Germany.  Rev.  Breun- 
inger, with  white  overcoat,  standing  in  center. 
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childhood  school  at  Sunnyside,  Garrett  Co.,  Md.  Lectured  also  at  Sey- 
mour, Indiana,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

He  has  been  actively  associated  with  many  organizations.  He  is  a 
Life  Member  of  The  Garrett  County  Historical  Society.  He  is  a member 
of  two  Michigan  history  clubs,  a member  of  The  University  Club  of  De- 


Seminary  students  at  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania. 
Picture  taken  in  1922  in  front  of  the  Seminary  building.  Rev.  Breuninger  third 
from  left  on  back  row.  Courtesy  Rev.  Harvey  M.  Erb,  Millersburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Rev.  Breuninger  fording  the  Pipe-stem  River  on  the  North  Dakota  Circuit. 
Courtesy,  Carl  Johnson,  Pingree,  North  Dakota. 
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troit,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  The  American  Legion,  I.O.O.F.,  the 
Masonic  Order,  Knights  Templars,  Audubon  Society,  Detroit  Classica 
Association,  The  Detroit  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer 
ica,  Phi  Lambda  Theta  Fraternity,  Officers  Club,  and  many  others. 

As  he  approaches  the  end  of  his  life’s  journey,  full  of  years,  full  01 
happiness,  full  of  memories,  and  full  of  fading  honors  he  fondly  recalls 
the  friendships  with  the  following  who  greatly  influenced  his  life: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Arnold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Arnold 
Jesse  J.  Ashby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorsey  L.  Ashby 


The  Church  of  Espy  Circuit,  Pennsylvania,  winter  of  1923-1924,  where  Rev. 
Breuninger  preached. 


Going  on  a preaching  mission  in  a sled  during  the  winter  of  1923-1924  as  Sup- 
ply Pastor  of  Theological  Seminary,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania.  This  was  on  the 
Espy  Circuit. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iret  Ashby 

Dr.  George  W.  Anderson 

General  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Allen 

Ottlie  Bigelow 

Edith  Brock 

Miss  Leah  Beachy 

Dr.  Frank  Crane 

Honorable  Joseph  Cannon 

Dr.  James  Davenport 

Ross  Compton  Durst 

Mrs.  Edsel  B.  Ford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alva  G.  Gortner 

Peter  Gortner  (1819-1903) 

Peter  P.  Gortner  (1858-1935) 
Peter  F.  Gortner  (1887-1958) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Gortner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawerance  Griffith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Hardesty 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hauser 
Mrs.  Minnie  Phillips  Hinebaugh 
Captain  Charles  E.  Hoye 
W.  B.  Hutson 
Dr.  Alvah  K.  Jones 
Dr.  Francis  Kelley 
Captain  M.  A.  Larson 
Daisy  M.  Lohr 
Dr.  Franklin  P.  Manhart 
Dr.  W.  J.  Meyer-Oakes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Miller 
Lester  Moon 
Colonel  M.  S.  Mollison 
Dr.  Walter  Nine 
Rev.  John  Phillips 
Mary  Pickford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Rasche 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  G.  Robinson 
Dr.  John  G.  Robinson 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Reisner 
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The  ™ funeral  of  Comrade  Coleman  in  Inkster  Cemetery,  Michigan 

rebruary  10,  1929.  Coleman  was  a Union  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  Chaplain  T.  C. 
Breumnger  officiated.  Courtesy  H.  M.  Clay,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


The  Dearborn,  Michigan  Band,  1927,  which  Rev.  Breuninger  organized  and 
led.  Picture  taken  when  it  was  in  the  Centennial  Parade  June  17,  1927  with  Henry 
and  Edsel  Ford  as  co-hosts.  Courtesy,  Miss  Assenmacher,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


Chaplain  J.  C.  Breuninger  delivering  the  Memorial  address  at  Romulus 
Michigan  to  the  D.A.R.  at  the  grave  of  Aquila  Sturgiss,  a soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  This  occasion  took  place  May  29,  1927. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  A.  Sirvine 

Sgt.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schaffer 

Jacob  Shetler 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman 

Fred  V.  Sieger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Stahl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  R.  Watts 

William  White 

Dr.  Marshall  Wolf 

Dr.  Jacob  Yutzy 

Jonas  Yutzy 


As  a young  man  he  was  associated  with  the  following  Confederate 
veterans  who  were  his  kind  neighbors.  He  frequently  discussed  with 
them  their  war-time  experiences. 

W.  C.  Buncutter 
John  L.  Harvey 
Alexander  Mason 


Henry  W.  Ridder 
John  Ridder 
John  C.  Rinehart 


Detroit  Terminal  Station.  Rev.  Breuninger  doing  welfare  work  for  service- 
men of  all  branches  in  World  War  II.  Picture  taken  May  28,  1944.  Courtesy,  Frank 
G.  Smith,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  following  Union  veterans,  many 
of  whom  were  his  neighbors,  and  friends  of  the  family: 

Allen  Butler 

Frederick  G.  Breuninger 

Esaias  Childs,  substitute  for  W.  W.  Ashby 

John  Downey 

John  J.  Dillsworth 

Henry  G.  Fowler 

Job  F.  W.  Griffith 

John  G.  Knauer 

John  Miller 

John  L.  Moon 

James  S.  Myers 

Francis  F.  Nine 

Henry  G.  Sanders 

Eli  Yutzy 

John  Yutzy 


NALLY'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

OAKLAND,  MARYLAND,  AT  RAILROAD  CROSSING 

Some  very  unique  and  exceptional  Amer- 
icana. Authenticity  of  items  and  their  history 
are  known  in  many  instances 

bargain  prices 
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Samuel  Yutzy 

Sgt.  John  Ziegenheim 

Rev.  John  H.  Cupp,  Red  House,  Md.,  Chaplain 
Rev.  Edmund  Manges,  Oakland,  Md.,  Chaplain 


He  dearly  loved  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  delivered  me- 
morial addresses  in  honor  of  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty. 


Cherry  Point,  Illinois 
Taylor  University,  Indiana 
Lee,  Indiana 
Cole’s  Corners,  Indiana 
New  Village,  Illinois 
Annapolis,  Maryland 
Romulus,  Michigan 


1915 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 
1927 


Hence  to  all  these  cordial  friends  he  says  a heart-felt  “Thank  you! 
for  all  the  blessings  which  he  received  from  them. 


“For  all  the  blessings  of  the  years, 
For  all  the  friends  we  hold  so  dear, 
For  peace  on  earth  both  far  and  near 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee.” 


Rev  Breuninger  and  Katherine  Beachy  (1868-1961),  on  front  of  her  porch 
Picture  taken  June  12,  1959.  Rev.  Breuninger  was  one  of  her  Popds  at  Sunnysi 
School,  1893-1894.  Courtesy  George  Breuninger,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
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The  philosophy  of  this  Christian  gentleman  is  aptly  expressed  in 
the  following  lines: 

“There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true, 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

’Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do. 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you.” 

This  is  the  story  of  one  who  has  given  of  his  best  over  a long  and 
fruitful  career  of  preaching,  teaching,  lecturing,  in  behalf  of  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  life.  Finally  Rev.  Breuninger  wants  to  make  special 
reference  to  his  loyal  and  devoted  wife.  In  Detroit  he  met  and  married 
his  gracious  wife,  Viola  L.  Maurer.  She  has  proven  to  be  a constant 
help  and  benediction  to  him. 

“Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present 
you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy;  to  the 
only  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  forever — Amen”. 
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OLD  BRO 

By  Forrest  K.  Welling-' 

The  waters  of  the  Raystown  Branch  were  just  returning  to  normal 
after  the  spring  run-off,  and  the  buds  on  the  elm  trees  were  bursting  into 
miniature  leaves.  Old  Bro  felt  secure  in  his  hole  under  the  old  stump 
at  the  breast  of  the  Route  31  dam.  All  thirty  inches  of  this  old  brown 
trout  were  as  wary  as  a cotton  tail  bunny  with  the  scent  of  beagle  in  its 
nose. 

For  eight  years  now  this  had  been  his  home.  The  only  time  he  had 
been  farther  than  a hundred  yards  was  during  the  Hurricane  Hazel, 
when  the  stream  became  a raging  torrent,  making  new  routes  and  dig- 
ging new  holes  along  its  entire  course.  It  had  taken  all  his  power  to  keep 
from  being  swept  down  into  the  Juniata  River,  but  a week  later  he  was 
back  in  his  old  haunt. 

Few  fishermen  had  ever  seen  him,  for  he  lay  sulking  far  back  under 
the  roots  during  the  daylight,  coming  out  only  when  the  stars  made  rip- 
pling lights  on  the  smooth  water  over  his  head.  He  liked  it  best  when 
there  was  no  moon  or  stars  at  all,  then  he  could  range  the  length  of  the 
dam  without  a worry  or  care. 

Old  Bro,  as  a few  of  us  knew  him,  was  about  as  smart  an  old  brown 
as  anyone  could  find;  no  artificial  lures  for  him.  He  would  feed  only  on 
live  food  and  he  knew  the  difference.  He  learned  that  lesson  when  a 
smart  night  fisherman  slipped  up  on  him  one  warm  summer  evening. 
Bro,  who  was  then  only  three  years  old  and  a mere  sixteen  inches,  had 
taken  care  of  all  the  minnows  and  crayfish.  The  water  was  so  low  he 
had  not  had  a chance  to  do  much  foraging  in  the  shallows  at  the  head 
of  the  dam.  Suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  pool  a fat  bug  hit  the  water, 
sending  up  a spray  and  leaving  miniature  waves  in  ever  widening  circles. 
Hunger  had  taken  some  of  the  edge  from  Old  Bro’s  usual  wariness,  so 
he  edged  out  and  circled  the  bug  once.  No  movement  came.  Was  this  a 
real  bug  or  just  another  trick?  A full  minute  it  lay  there,  and  then  it  gave 
a light  kick.  With  a burst  of  power  and  flying  water  Bro  struck.  As  the 
sting  of  the  barbed  hook  dug  into  his  jaw  he  knew  it  was  a mistake. 

* Forrest  K.  Welling  of  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Wiley  Welling;  the  latter  is  remembered  as  the  Fishing  and  Hunting  Guide  of  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  who  visited  Garrett  County  in  the  1880s.  Forrest  Welling  s 
profession  is  that  of  an  upholsterer.  See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  His 
hobby  is  writing  stories  of  the  out-of-doors  of  which  the  story  in  this  issue  is  an 
excellent  example. 
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Line  sang  through  the  water  as  he  raced  up  and  down  the  dam. 
Each  time  he  made  a dive  for  his  haunt  under  the  roots  an  invisible  force 
turned  him  just  in  time.  For  ten  minutes  he  fought  for  his  life  and  free- 
dom, and  as  he  slowly  gave  in,  from  somewhere  he  found  the  strength 

for  one  final  lunge.  With  a twang  that  could  be  heard  the  entire  length 
of  the  dam  the  leader  parted  and  he  was  free. 

It  was  several  days  before  the  hook  worked  its  way  from  his  jaw 
and  all  that  time  he  sulked  under  the  roots.  Time  and  again  all  types  of 
lures  dropped  around  him  but  he  had  learned  his  lesson  well  and  never 
again  would  he  hit  an  artificial  bait. 

From  that  time  on  he  became  a cannibal.  Some  days  no  fish  came 
into  the  dam  and  he  would  lay  dormant  with  only  the  slight  movement 
of  his  fins  and  tail  keeping  him  on  an  even  keel. 

Now  late  May  was  here,  with  all  the  glories  of  spring  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  many  anglers.  For  Old  Bro  it  just  meant  that  he  had  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  in  his  feeding.  As  he  edged  out  from  under  the  roots 
this  dark  night,  he  felt  hopeful  of  filling  his  belly. 

Donnie  Turner  was  not  a trout  fisherman.  At  his  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  more  interested  in  just  catching  a fish,  any  fish,  although  sucker 
fishing  with  a worm,  late  at  night  was  his  greatest  thrill.  On  this  particu- 
lar Saturday  night  after  the  chores  were  finished  on  the  farm,  his  father 
said  he  could  go  fishing  in  the  dam  and  try  to  bring  home  some  fish  for 
Sunday  breakfast. 

Tying  on  a No.  8 hook  and  a small  night  crawler  he  cast  out  over 
the  still  dark  water.  Leaning  back  against  a tree,  he  waited  for  a sucker 
to  swallow  the  bait.  Ten  minutes  passed  with  no  movement  to  the  line. 
He  didn’t  know  that  as  he  had  cast,  the  lead  weight  had  sailed  off  into 
the  grass  on  the  other  bank.  As  the  twelve  inch  sucker  engulfed  the  bait, 
no  movement  came  to  the  line. 

Old  Bro  was  hungry.  Slowly  he  cruised  toward  the  shallows  at  the 
head  of  the  dam.  His  gills  expanded  and  contracted  with  anticipation  as 
he  saw  a large  sucker.  He  circled  and  hit!  He  lay  there,  not  moving. 
Something  didn’t  feel  just  right,  but  what  could  be  wrong?  Hadn’t  he 
been  doing  the  same  thing  for  years?  He  let  the  current  slowly  drift  to- 
wards the  deeper  water  of  the  dam. 

On  the  bank  young  Donnie  watched  as  the  line  slowly  drifted 
away.  “Let  that  old  sucker  get  a good  grip  on  the  bait  before  I sink  in 
the  hook,”  he  thought  to  himself.  “Just  a little  longer, — now,  strike!”  Out 
in  the  middle  of  the  dam  the  water  erupted  with  a splash  as  if  someone 
had  thrown  in  a large  stone.  The  drag  on  the  reel  sang  as  yard  after  yard 
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flew  off  down  the  dam.  Old  Bro  was  strong  and  hard.  This  time  the 
hook  was  deep  in  his  stomach  and  instead  of  a four  pound  leader  there 
was  a twenty  pound  test  line,  tied  with  a double  knot. 

Donnie  thought  he  had  the  grand-daddy  of  all  suckers  tonight,  and 
knowing  how  soft  their  mouths  were  he  played  him  accordingly,  giving 
line  and  reeling  it  in  when  he  had  the  chance.  Old  Bro  was  tiring,  and 
for  once  he  left  the  safety  of  the  deep  water  and  took  off  up  stream.  The 
boy  followed,  running  along  the  bank,  taking  in  more  line  until  only  ten 
feet  separated  him  from  this  monster  fish.  Bro  was  at  a disadvantage  in 
the  shallow  water  of  riffles.  He  could  no  longer  put  on  the  bursts  of 
speed  and  power  to  break  loose.  As  they  came  to  a wide  place  in  the 
stream,  the  boy  pulled  him  from  the  water  to  the  cool  damp  grass  of  the 

bank. 

Donnie  had  seen  some  large  trout  taken  and  had  even  caught  a few 
small  ones  himself  but  nothing  like  this.  He  fell  on  the  fish  and  lay  there 
until  the  wild  thrashing  had  subsided.  Without  even  bothering  to  take 
out  the  hook,  he  grabbed  up  rod  and  all,  and  ran  calling  for  his  Dad. 

His  Dad’s  eyes  flashed  with  pride  as  Donnie  held  up  his  catch. 
“You’ve  caught  a real  prize  here,  son,”  his  Dad  said.  “This  fish  has  out 
witted  some  of  the  best  trout  fishermen  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
No  one  is  going  to  have  him  for  breakfast.  What  say  we  have  him  mount- 
ed and  hang  him  in  the  general  store?” 

Old  Bro  is  still  there.  To  this  day  he  can  be  seen  hanging  over  the 
counter  of  Martin’s  general  store  in  all  his  splendor. 

Used  with  copyright  permission. 
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GARRETT  COUNTY’S  FIRST  BANK 

Felix  G.  Robinson 


Fifteen  years  after  Garrett  County  was  bom  the  Garrett  County 
of  Oakland  was  formed.  This  was  in  1887.  The  Founders  were: 
John  Pierson  Jones  and  Scott  T.  Jones,  his  son.  of  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va_ 
Daniel  E Offutt.  John  McMillen  Davis,  Gilmor  S.  Hamill  and  George 
W Leg.ee  of  Oakland,  Maryland.  The  first  officers  were:  Daniel  E.  Of- 
futt, President.  Gilmor  S.  Hamill.  Vice  President  and  Scott  T Jones, 
Cashier  Scott  T.  Jones  had  been  employed  in  banks  at  Grafton.  W.  Va_ 
and  Atkinson.  Nebraska.  He  supervised  the  construction  of  die  Garrett 
Rank  which  opened  for  business  on  November  14.  1888.  Its  original 
assets  were  S35.000.  In  November  1889  George  A_  Fraley,  formerly  0i 
Terra  Alta  W.  Va.,  was  named  Assistant  Cashier.  On  January  22.  190 
a new  charter  resulted  in  changing  the  name  from  the  Garrett  County 
Bank  to  the  Garrett  National  Bank  of  Oakland,  Md.  At  that  time  Wil- 
liam R.  Stull.  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Preston  Lumber  and  Railroad 
Company,  was  added  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Scott  T.  Jones  the  position  of  Cashier  was 
taken  over  by  George  A.  Fraley  with  Harland  Jones,  son  of  Scott  T. 
Jones,  as  Assistant  Cashier.  In  1934  a new  charter  was  ^ued*hen 
title  was  changed  to  the  Garrett  National  Bank  m Oakland.  Hovard  C 
Riggs  of  Morgantown.  W.  Va.  became  Cashier  and  John  M.  (Max) 
jarboe  Assistant  Cashier.  Mr.  Jarboe  served  the  bank  from  1915  until 


This  is  a picture  of  the  interior  of  the  Garrett  National  Bant,  taken  in^the 
arlv  1930s.  Rea'dir.a  from  left  to  right:  J.  M.  (Mas)  Jarboe,  Julius  Unman,  He 
y McComas  Jr,  George  A.  Fraley.  Courtesy..  Garrett  National  Bank. 
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1956.  Mr  JulmS  Littman  shortly  after  graduating  from  Oakland  High 
School  in  1917  was  made  a clerk.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Jarboe  as  Assistant 
Cashier  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  death  February  13  1963 
He  served  the  bank  longer  than  any  other  employee  up  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Wesley  Schaible  became  Cashier  in  May  1957.  He  had  for- 
merly been  with  the  Baltimore  National  Bank  of  Baltimore  Md.  and 
the  First  National  Bank  in  Fairfield,  Pennsylvania.  ’ 


THE  BANK  TODAY 

From  1888  to  1957  the  assets  accumulated  from  $35,000  to  $3,885- 

^Tn 1957  l°  i?63  the  aasets  have  pyramided  beyond  the  seven 
million  dollar  mark.  This  growth  is  attributed  to  a philosophy  of  modern 

banking  that  has  revolutionized  financial  operations  in  this  area.  Garrett 
County  s wealth  stems  from  natural  resources.  The  Bank’s  faith  in,  and 
constant  study,  of  these  resources  is  channelled  through  an  aggressive 
and  alert  Board  of  Directors.  Its  financial  leadership  recogSTat 
economic  and  social  development  are  interdependent.  It  exists  not  only 
for  the  depositors  and  stockholders  but  encourages  all  sound  enterprises 
Its  active  participation  in  agriculture,  conservation,  recreational  and 
mineral  endowments  bears  the  mark  of  stewardship.  It  is  setting  a brisk 
pace  m public  relations.  The  Bank’s  slogan  “The  Bank  with  an  eye  to 
the  future  keynotes  its  awareness  of  the  mountain-top  potentials. 


THE  ACCIDENT  BRANCH 

This  branch  of  the  Garrett  National  Bank  was  opened  in  Acci- 
dent, Maryland  this  July  20,  1963  with  Harold  Kahl,  a native  of  Ac- 
ci  ent,  as  manager.  It  is  located  on  a property  next  to  the  Post  Office. 


Iand, 
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One  of  the  features  includes  a drive-under  roof  which  allows  patrons 
to  park  and  bank  out  of  the  weather.  A bank  spokesman  said  a 
study  showed  that  deposits  from  this  area  had  increased  over  100  per- 
cent in  the  two  year  period  just  ended.  Another  branch  is  currently 
under  construction  at  Bloomington,  Md. 

PERSONNEL 

OFFICERS 

Floyd  B.  Leighton,  President 

Wesley  Schaible,  Executive  Vice  President  and  Cashier 

Nordeck  Shaffer,  Assistant  Cashier 

H.  Rex  Teagarden,  Auditor 

R.  Thomas  Thayer,  Special  Representative 

Harold  J.  Kahl,  Branch  Manager,  Accident,  Md. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Floyd  B.  Leighton,  Arthur  Naylor  Jr.,  Irvin  Feld,  J.  Edward  Helbig, 
Herbert  C.  Leighton,  Dr.  James  J.  Feaster  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Johnson,  Wesley  Schaible. 
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W est  Virginia— In  What 

Direction? 

By  Felix  G.  Robinson 

Thirty  years  ago  I had  my  first  long  look  at  West  Virginia.  It  was 
on  ascending  a mountain.  After  wading  a boulder-strewn  river  I began 
climbing  over  obese  rocks,  fallen  tree  trunks,  up  through  a sturdy  forest. 
It  was  an  isolated  mountain;  not  a soul  lived  on  it.  A level  park-like 
landscape  containing  a few  ancient  apple  trees  and  a stone  chimney 
comprised  the  top.  My  mountaineer  guide  said  that  a long  time  ago  peo- 
ple by  the  name  of  Richmond  cleared  this  place,  built  a sizable  log  cabin 
and  reared  ten  children.  The  family  literally  lived  off  the  mountain,  as 
nature  supplied  meat,  fish,  fruit,  nuts,  herbs,  wild  vegetables  (such  as 
parsnip,  leeks).  They  grew  a little  corn.  Many  miles  intervened  between 
them  and  the  nearest  store. 


A virgin  meditating  in  a virgin  forest  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Picture 
taken  by  the  well-known  photographer,  H.  L.  Grant,  in  1900.  From  the  Bern  Nally 
Collection,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
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The  hush  of  the  abandoned  place  became  an  augmented,  pervasive 
silence.  The  old  chimney  spoke  inaudibly,  but  clearly,  of  solitary  people 
surrounded  by  the  affluence  and  gorgeousness  of  the  land.  I had  stum- 
bled upon  a spot  that  symbolized  much  of  the  origins  of  West  Virginia. 

They  were  rugged  folk  intent  on  discovering  a way  of  life  detached 
from  the  accumulated  trivia  of  the  Tidewater’s  complacent  security  in 
aristocratic  idleness  and  social  preferment.  They  were  people  who  want- 
ed to  flee  narrow  streets,  narrow  windowed  formalities  and  feel  instead 
the  friendly  sun  from  mountain  crags. 

They  were  disdainful  of  the  rigidities  of  the  past.  The  Plantation- 
lords  called  them  their  poor  relations.  White  people  without  property 
in  slave-holding  states  were  at  a great  disadvantage.  Negro  slaves  did 
the  work  without  pay.  White  people  depending  on  wages  could  not  com- 
pete. Thus  by  necessity  they  came  to  the  mountains  where  they  could 
re-establish  themselves.  To  be  sure  they  left  a great  deal  behind;  it  was 
of  no  consequence  when  compared  to  the  fabulous  bounty  they  fell  heir 
to  through  privation  and  hard  work. 

To  reach  the  uninhabited  spaciousness  of  the  apparently  endless 
mountains  they  could  only  take  what  their  shoulders  could  carry,  and 
v/hat  could  be  packed  on  a horse,  ox,  or  cow.  Their  only  ingress  to  the 
lofty  heights  were  disused  Indian  trails  (Indians  had  abandoned  what 
is  now  West  Virginia  as  a semi-permanent  place  of  residence  by  1750) 
or  straining  upstream,  by  boat,  on  westward  plunging  rivers.  At  last  they 
had  found  an  immeasurable  freedom  in  the  midst  of  a benevolent  soli- 
tude. They  were  happy  in  their  solitariness. 

The  dissolution  of  the  primeval  quality  of  the  land,  with  its  incal- 
culable largesse,  was  postponed  by  its  stubborn  inaccessibility.  They 
were  isolated  one  from  the  other  for  the  same  reason.  The  nearest  neigh- 
bor in  those  archaic  days  might  be  ridges  away.  Much  of  the  land  was 
rocky  and  steep.  If  they  had  agrarian  ambitions  they  were  by  the  nature 
of  things  expressed  in  a circumscribed  pattern.  Their  love  for  the  land 
was  sustained  because  of  its  bounty;  not  what  they  could  yield  from  it 
by  their  own  competence  and  diligence.  So  they  settled  down. 

To  appreciate  the  history  of  West  Virginia  one  must  keep  in  mind 
the  nature  of  its  solitariness.  It  was  not  the  solitariness  of  the  monk.  It 
was  “as  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  face,  in  many  a solitary  place,  against 
the  wind  and  open  sky — as  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived,  so  in  the 
eye  of  Nature  let  him  die.”  (from  Wordsworth’s  “Peter  Bell”)  No  one 
has  better  described  these  pioneers  as  did  Porte  Crayon  in  his  series  of 
articles  entitled  “In  The  Mountains”  published  in  Harper’s  Magazine 
(1872-75).  These  can  be  seen  in  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Public  Library. 
Porte  Crayon  is  the  father  of  West  Virginia  literature.  But  how  few 
people  know  of  him,  and  fewer  that  read  him. 
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The  “waking-consciousness”  of  the  primitive  West  Virginian  was 
one  of  happy  adjustment  to  nature  where  he  found  ample  security  in 
her  manifold  gifts.  He  was  the  individual  that  preferred  to  conform  to 
the  environment  of  the  empty  (that  is,  of  people)  wilderness  rather 
than  to  society.  “Waking-consciousness”  as  Spengler  defines  it  in  “The 
Decline  of  The  West”  is  the  internal  tension  that  develops  in  response 


Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  playing  a recorder  at  the  dedication  of  Mt. 
Porte  Crayon  (elevation  4,760  feet)  in  Randolph  County,  West  Virginia.  This  took 
place  July  5,  1941.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  Jack  Preble  of  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Sixty  men  and  women  were  in  attendance,  including  the  grandson  of  David  Hunter 
Strother  (Porte  Crayon).  Picture  by  E.  S.  Shepard.  Courtesy,  Jack  Preble. 
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of  man  to  his  environment;  the  result  is  the  sense  of  dominant  reality. 
Spengler  makes  this  clear  by  comparing  the  “waking-consciousness”  of 
historically  defined  cultures. 

Solitariness  was  the  norm  of  existence  of  West  Virginians  until 
the  Civil  War.  The  impact  of  this  endlessly  discussed  clash  of  two  cul- 
tures had  consequence  for  West  Virginia  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese 
Reds  on  Tibet.  So  this  happy  integration  with  Nature  was  soon  to  be 
arrested.  The  destructive  incompatibility  between  the  Yankee  shop- 
keeper  and  the  Southern  planter  plunged  the  West  Virginian  into  the 
maelstrom  of  the  Civil  (Uncivil)  War.  The  resentment  against  Tide- 
water Virginia  had  increased  through  the  years.  He  who  had  been  an 
unpropertied  citizen  in  the  Old  Dominion,  unable  to  compete  with  slave 
labor,  who  had  successfully  acquired  for  himself  new,  undeveloped  re- 
sources west  of  the  mountains  was  required  to  pay  taxes  without  sub- 
stantial benefits.  Too  large  a percentage  of  the  taxes  procured  from  the 
folks  west  of  the  mountains  was  spent  on  public  improvements  in  the 
Tidewater. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  support  the  view,  namely,  that  the  scat- 
tered and  frequent  skirmishes  in  West  Virginia  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
had  a more  important  influence  upon  the  final  outcome  than  most  his- 
torians will  allow.  The  majority  of  the  mountaineers  were  aware  that 
they  could  obstruct  the  strategy  of  Virginia,  and  other  secessionist 
states,  by  defending  the  railroad  whose  function  was  to  transport  men 
and  material  to  the  North.  However,  one  must  not  forget  that  there  were 
numerous  West  Virginians  who  espoused  the  Southern  cause  and  fought 
a guerilla  warfare,  such  as  The  Swamp  Dragons”  against  their  unionist 
brothers.  Like  the  Swiss  they  could,  and  did,  defend  the  mountain  passes. 
They  also  marched,  fought,  bled  and  died  with  their  Union  comrades 
in  the  holocausts  of  the  major  battles  east  of  the  mountains.  The  zenith 
of  their  struggle  was  reached  when  they  decided  to  create  a new  State 
in  1863. 

‘‘Western  Virginia  had  fifty  counties  when  the  Civil  War  began.  Twenty-four 
of  these  sent  representatives  to  Wheeling  where  they  assembled  in  Washington  Hall, 
May  13,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Government  of  Virginia  and 
remam  in  the  Union.  ...  In  the  meantime  the  Virginia  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
ratified  by  a vote  of  the  people  in  an  election  held  May  23,  1861.  The  fifty  counties 
of  Western  Virginia  cast  44,000  votes  of  which  40,000  rejected  the  Ordinance.  The 
Confederacy  called  this  the  bogus  government  and  exerted  all  possible  measures  to 
erase  it,  but  it  governed  the  counties  of  Western  Virginia  for  two  years,  until  June 
20,  1863,  when  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  was  formally  admitted  to  the  union.” 
(From  “History  of  Tucker  County”  by  Homer  Floyd  Fansler,  pp.  130-131.) 

This  substantially  strengthened  the  other  states  that  were  fighting 
to  preserve  the  Union,  especially  since  the  new  State  was  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  Now  the  solitariness  of  the  mountaineer  was  becom- 
ing galvanized  into  a corporate  solidarity;  at  least  this  was  the  fond  hope 
of  the  founders. 
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The  isolation  of  the  solitary  settler,  the  small  scattered  commun- 
ities, the  natural  barrier  of  high,  and  often  inaccessible,  ranges  between 
the  sections,  deferred  a stable  political  cohesiveness.  There  were  no  ad- 
hesives strong  enough  to  cement  the  sections  into  one  solid  politico-cul- 
tural mould.  Yet  they  were  heirs  of  boundless  natural  resources  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  conserve.  Their  God-given  dowry  was  taken  too 
much  for  granted.  They  either  squandered  it  themselves  or  allowed 
them  to  be  thus  treated  by  outsiders.  Their  lack  of  unity  was  the  author 
of  their  impotence. 

After  the  war,  the  so-called  era  of  Reconstruction,  the  destruction 
of  the  hills  began  in  earnest.  The  mining  of  coal  as  a commercial  enter- 
prise commenced  in  the  Monongahela  Valley  in  1852  and  in  the  Kana- 
wha Valley  in  1855.  It  was  when  hundreds  of  miles  of  railroad  tracks 
blazed  their  way  to  saw  mills  and  mine  shafts  which  increased  the  in- 
tensity of  the  malevolence.  The  surface  (lumber)1  and  undersurface 
(coal,  oil,  gas)  resources  were  sold  to  outside  investors,  mostly  from  the 
North,  who  had  no  love  for  the  land.  Thousands  of  acres  of  forests  under 
which  lay  fabulous  deposits  of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  were  obtained  for  token 
sums  reminding  one  of  earlier  deals  with  the  Indians.  The  outside  in- 
vestor had  but  one  interest — the  making  of  huge  profits  in  the  shortest 
amount  of  time;  then  pull  out.  He  left  a waste-land  of  ghost  towns,  saw- 

1There  are  800  sawmills  operating  at  the  present  time.  West  Virginia  Blue 
Book  reports  that  in  1960  there  were  1786  coal  mines  working. 


The  Carr  homestead,  one  and  a quarter  miles  south  of  Hendricks,  West  Vir- 
ginia along  Dry  Fork  Road.  Picture  taken  August  31,  1952.  Courtesy,  Marguerite 
Klein,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 
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dust  piles,  slag  piles,  junk  piles,  polluted  streams,  where  once  were  giant 
trees,  fertile  fields,  fountain  springs  and  crystal  rivers.  A new  generation 
of  exploiters  now  have  their  eyes  riveted  on  Amazonia  which  is  being 
displaced  by  mushrooming  cities  made  up  of  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth — -many  of  whom  will  likely  attempt  to  devastate  this  virgin 
wilderness  much  as  what  happened  to  the  West  Virginia  hills  only  yes- 
terday. 

These  solitary  folk  who  merged  their  clans  to  defend  the  Union 
became  defenseless  when  those  they  assisted  bulldozed  a way  through 
their  pristine  hills.  The  northern  victory,  to  which  they  gave  so  much, 
implemented  big  industry  which  exacted  even  more — -the  eventual  im- 
poverishment of  the  people  and  the  land. 

The  pace  of  desolation,  in  all  sections  of  the  state,  has  of  recent 
years  had  a new  acceleration  through  strip-mining.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  states  that  there  are  150  such  major  operations  at  the  present 
time.  One  can  only  picture  this  devastation  from  a helicopter.  In  Pres- 
ton County  there  is  an  electric  power  plant  that  “eats”  3500  tons  of  coal 
each  day.  Every  year  it  consumes  1,277,000  tons  of  coal  purchased  at 
minimum  prices  from  deep  and  strip  mines  in  the  same  county.  Many 
of  the  Preston  farms  are  without  adequate  water  reserves,  because  they 
have  been  drained  out  from  under  the  land.  Farmers,  in  many  instances, 
are  forced  to  import  their  water.  Now  a new  and  larger  power  plant 
project  is  under  construction  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Stony  River.  Also 
under  construction  is  the  Fort  Martin  Power  Station,  the  name  a deriva- 
tion of  an  old  frontier  fort  once  situated  on  the  proposed  site  of  the  new 
plant.  It  will  cost  $57,000,000,  and  will  produce  500,000  kilowatts.  It  is 
being  built  by  The  Allegheny  Power  System  on  the  Monongahela  River 
north  of  Morgantown.  No  one  can  question  the  assets  of  electricity  for 
town  and  country  in  raising  living  standards.  But  if  the  cost  is  the  con- 
version of  the  countryside  into  wasteland,  one  is  hard-pressed  to  de- 
termine whether  industrial  economy  has  the  technique  to  restore  the 
land  and  water  as  a place  for  fruitful  human  habitation. 

The  economy  of  the  State  could  have  been  stabilized  from  the 
start  if  the  lumberman  had  planted  a tree  where  one  had  been  removed, 
and  if  other  industries,  including  electric,  could  have  harnessed  and  kept 
pure  the  vast  potentials  of  the  mountain  streams.  Says  Julia  McHenry 
Howard:  “It  is  noteworthy  that  across  the  Atlantic,  countries  with  more 
congested  populations,  and  almost  as  industrialized,  still  have  unpol- 
luted streams.  Nor  have  I ever  seen  over  there,  ruining  any  spot  of 
natural  beauty,  garbage  dumps  such  as  have  made  many  of  our  scenic 
river  banks  into  eyesores.”  (see  Tableland  Trails  Vol.  II,  No.  2 p.  23) 
Big  business  has  placed  immediate  profit  ahead  of  people,  land,  and 
water.  The  faster  the  monetary  gain  the  more  accelerated  becomes  the 
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deterioration.  What  would  our  forefathers  have  done  when  confronted 
with  this  kind  of  extortion?  Let  us  hope  their  descendants  will  rescue 
their  patrimony. 

West  Virginia  has  been  a state  for  one  hundred  years.  In  this  brief 
span  of  time  its  24,000  square  miles  has  changed  from  a diversified 
Paradise  into  what  might  eventually  become  a realm  of  Pluto.  The 
mountains  are  crying  out  in  agony  and  pain.  Their  wounds  must  be 
healed.  Will  it  take  the  next  century  to  restore  the  land,  to  heal  it? 

If  political  unity  was  too  weak  to  prevent  the  rape,  could  it  be 
possible  that  a cultural  unity  stimulated  by  the  State’s  ramified  con- 
servation agencies,  under  the  aegis  of  The  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, make  good  the  damage?  This  seems  to  be  the  direction  West 
Virginia  is  taking.  The  Federal  Government  has  already  demonstrated 
a helpful  solicitude. 

The  Rockefellers  have  invested  fifty  million  dollars  in  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  restoring  a community  whose  sociological  pattern  was 
renounced  by  American  society  even  before  the  Civil  War.  This  money 
came  from  West  Virginia  coal.  Here  is  an  instance  where  an  outsider 
could  have  given  something  back  to  the  people  and  the  land.  How  much 
more  realistic  if  the  native  culture  of  the  mountaineer  would  have  been 
supported  and  restored,  rather  than  that  of  a slave  culture  of  the  idle 
Gentleman  Planter.  In  Edmund  Wilson’s  book  entitled  “Patriotic  Gore” 
one  reads  of  Frederick  J.  Olmstead’s  observations  of  the  South  when  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Times  to  journey  there  in  1852. 
It  is  not  a very  romantic  picture. 

A new  era  of  cultural  unity  inspired  by  the  awareness  of  her  unique 
origins — a determination  to  conserve  and  improve  what  remains  of  its 
abundant  land  and  water  resources  is  a phenomenon  that  has  become 
obvious  through  the  state-wide  promotion  of  West  Virginia’s  Centennial. 
West  Virginians  are  not  only  aggressively  and  enthusiastically  united 
in  procedures  to  restore  her  unmatched  landscape,  but  through  her  edu- 
cational institutions  are  training  their  youth  to  understand  the  State’s 
history  and  heritage  (this  should  be  compared  to  what  is  happening  in 
the  other  Middle- Atlantic  states)  so  as  to  nurture  them  to  remain  at 
home  and  lay  a foundation  for  a new  American  culture. 

It  is  possible  that  West  Virginia  will  set  the  pace  here  in  the  East 
for  a rural-centered,  rather  than  an  urban-centered,  way  of  life.  In  con- 
trast with  her  neighbor  states,  especially  those  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board, where  gigantic  masses  of  human  beings  are  consolidating  into 
ever-enlargening  megapolitan  centers,  she  is  holding  out  for  the  smaller 
communities  integrated  with  a wide  diversification  of  farm  and  industry, 
where  individual  creativeness  has  a chance  to  outmatch  the  anonymity, 
rcotlessness,  and  proletarianism  of  the  cities.  There  are  greater  poten- 
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tials  for  the  good  life  in  the  areas  detached  from  a mass-production 
gregariousness,  including  population  clusters  of  past  civilizations.  This  is 
one  reason  I have  been  absorbed  in  West  Virginia  landscape  and  its 
people. 

Her  selfhood  is  being  discovered.  Its  people  are  revealing  a quiet 
self-reliance,  one  that  throws  the  dignity  of  the  population  in  a new  light, 


A lookout  point  on  Stuart  Memorial  Drive,  near  Elkins,  West  Virginia.  The 
scenic  roadways,  beginning  and  ending  on  U.  S.  33  climbs  to  the  top  of  4,008 
Bickle  Knob,  which  afford  an  unsurpassed  view  of  the  thickly  forested  countryside. 
Courtesy,  West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
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and  that  transcends  the  callous  misinterpretation  of  the  national  press, 
especially  the  press  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Every  campus  in  the  State  (her  schools  of  higher  learning  are  well 
distributed  geographically)  is  surcharged  with  a native  idealism.  I know 
of  no  other  state  where  so  many  young  people  are  burgeoning  with  prag- 
matic visions  to  bring  about  a joyful  rapprochement  between  soil,  in- 
dustry and  yet  undisclosed  patterns  of  a rich,  full  life  in  the  mountains. 
Where  can  one  find  so  many  organized  cultural  movements  finding  a 
terminal  of  expression  as  symbolized  in  Jackson’s  Mill2  Four-H  rendez- 
vous, which  is  close  to  the  geographic  and  emotional  heart  of  the  State. 

Here  in  West  Virginia  one  will  soon  see  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
an  effort  to  get  man  back  on  the  soil,  not  as  an  industrial  slave  nor  a 
tenant  farmer,  but  a man  of  new  independence  where  his  self-respect  is 
the  fruit  of  a new  interpretation  of  the  soil.  This  was  the  plan  of  re- 
habilitation at  the  Arthurdale  Homestead.  (Remember  how  the  press 

2Jackson’s  Mill  was  the  boyhood  home  of  Stonewall  Jackson  who  next  to 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  the  most  outstanding  General  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Even 
though  his  people  took  the  opposite  side  there  has  never  been  rancor  attached  to 
his  memory. 


Jack  Preble,  author  of  “Land  of  Canaan”,  a collection  of  true  tales  from  the 
mountains  of  Tucker  and  Randolph  counties,  is  shown  at  his  favorite  spot  in  Black- 
water  Falls  State  Park.  Mr.  Preble  is  a confidant  and  associate  of  cave  crawlers, 
snake  collectors,  mountain  climbers,  reformed  moonshiners  and  that  almost  extinct 
breed  of  wild  and  lusty  wood  hicks  with  their  unquenchable  thirst  and  generous 
hearts.  He  also  numbers  a host  of  respectable  personages  among  his  mountain 
friends.  He  is  a veteran  of  both  World  Wars  and  returned  from  overseas  with 
numerous  decorations.  His  home  is  in  Steubenville,  Ohio.  Although  widely  traveled 
he  regards  the  friendly  mountains  of  West  Virginia  as  God’s  Countn/,  verily  the 
Land  of  Canaan. 
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lampooned  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  the  Arthurdale  experiment?)  This 
is  far  more  important  to  the  whole  American  enterprise  than  getting  a 
man  on  the  moon. 

In  an  article  “The  Good  and  The  Bad  in  West  Virginia”  (Baltimore 
Sun,  June  24,  1962)  by  Charles  R.  Lewis,  there  is  this  quotation  from 
Edwin  C.  Barbe:  “She  (West  Virginia)  is  an  inefficient  relic  of  the  past, 
who  can  no  longer  assume  the  anonymity  of  one  among  fifty — nor  can 
the  nation  longer  afford  to  ignore  her.”  The  entire  article  was  consistent- 
ly on  the  deprecatory  side.  I am  afraid  this  kind  of  analysis  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  all  to  prevalent.  It  gives  a distorted  picture.  The  articles  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  reflect  an  absence  of  historical  connotations. 

I believe  that  West  Virginia  is  going  to  set  a new  direction  for  “the 
care  of  the  earth”  (the  title  of  a new  book  by  Russell  Lord).  I believe 
this  because  of  the  inherited  good  sense  of  the  people — -a  people  with 
an  inherited  solitariness  who  are  conditioned  for  a new  symbiosis  of 


Ken  McClain,  president  of  the  McClain  Printing  Company  and  publisher  of 
The  Parsons  (W.  Va.)  Advocate  and  The  Preston  County  News  at  Terra  Alta,  is 
making  a notable  contribution  to  West  Virginia  historical  literature  by  reprinting 
several  old  state  and  county  histories  as  well  as  publishing  some  new  ones.  The 
last  four  issues  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  have  been  printed  in  the  McClain 
plant.  Someone  has  said  “A  newspaper  publisher  doesn’t  have  to  go  to  work.  He 
just  wakes  up  and  there  it  is.”  The  above  picture,  taken  in  his  home  at  Christ- 
mastime 1962  would  indicate  that  McClain  is  no  different  than  most  weekly  pub- 
lishers. 
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soul  and  soil — an  honest  and  guileless  folk.  I have  been  in  all  parts  of 
West  Virginia,  have  visited  many  a lonely  settler,  and  lived  for  nine 
years  among  them.  Those  who  have  been  forced  for  economic  reasons  to 
seek  “green  pastures”  elsewhere  are  not  easily  a target  for  conquest  by 
the  blandishments,  sophistication  and  legerdemain  of  the  city  dweller. 
Even  those  who  live  in  West  Virginia  towns  have  their  state-wide  pride 
of  the  mountains.  “Montani  semper  liberi.”  So  be  it.  When  compared  to 
Maryland,  founded  in  1634,  and  thus  229  years  older,  West  Virginia  is 
already  more  advanced  in  state-wide  cultural  unity. 

Freedom  is  not  a gift.  It  is  a life  and  death  struggle,  with  oneself.  It 
is  also  a struggle  with  one’s  environment,  and  a vigilance  that  is  never 
subdued  by  tyranny.  If  we  know  the  history  of  freedom — the  freedom 
that  our  forefathers  gained — not  only  by  overcoming  the  tyranny  of 
England  but  freedom  through  surmounting  the  profound  obstacles  of  the 
wilderness — how  can  West  Virginians  retain  her  freedom  apart  from  a 
bold  cooperative  struggle  to  save  her  beautiful  mountains. 

I often  wonder  what  a colony  of  Japanese,  Dalmatians,  Grecians,  or 
Chinese  (people  who  have  so  little  of  the  soil  from  which  to  wrest  a liv- 
ing) would  do  with  all  this  abused,  misused,  unused,  vast  uninhabited 
acreage  of  West  Virginia  where  there  is  still  more  abundance  of  soil  than 
they  have.  Why  are  West  Virginians  seemingly  so  helpless  in  the  midst 
of  the  potential  joys  of  their  highlands?  Let  those  who  would  reinvoke 
the  disposition  of  the  solitary  recall  the  prophets — “I  will  make  her  des- 
ert like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.”  (Isaiah  51:3.)  I believe  West  Vir- 
ginians will  recuperate  the  land  and  themselves  and  set  a new  direction 
for  American  culture  that  is  becoming  a desperate  need  for  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 
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Coal  and  Lumber  Towns  on  the  Potomac 


Felix  G.  Robinson 


“ I remember,”  says  the  late  Helen  Victor  (Nethken)  Nugent,  “the 
Davis  boys;  Henry  and  Col.  Tom.  They  came  on  horseback  to  see  fa- 
ther. Henry  said:  ‘John,  I am  going  to  send  two  men  up  from  George’s 
Creek,  one  John  Nesbitt,  and  the  other  by  the  name  of  Hauck.  Would 
you  take  care  of  them?’  After  supper  father  said — ‘if  you  dig  five  feet 
further  into  that  hill  you  will  strike  coal.’  This  they  did,  working  most 
of  the  night.  When  the  Davis  brothers  came  up  the  next  morning  here 
was  the  coal  mine.  They  offered  father  for  himself  and  family  a pass 
on  the  railroad  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Father  refused  the  offer.  The 
Davis  brothers  gave  the  two  diggers  five  dollars  each  for  the  night’s 
work.  Thus  began  the  mining  of  the  14  ft.  vein  of  coal  at  Elk  Garden. 
This  was  in  1881.  The  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburgh  Railway 
reached  Elk  Garden  (a  spur  of  the  main  line)  October  19,  1881.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  coal  and  lumber  towns  along  the  Po- 
tomac. In  the  vicinity  of  Bloomington  coal  mines  were  opened  at  the 
time  the  B&O  began  its  ascent  of  the  mountain  (1850). 

As  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  (Henry  G. 
Davis,  President)  penetrated  the  upper  reaches  of  the  North  Branch 
Potomac  other  communities  came  into  being.  Commencing  at  Western- 
port,  going  upstream,  there  were  in  this  order:  Franklin,  Hampshire, 
Warnocks,  Windom,  Barnum,  Shaw,  Neffs,  Chafee,  Blaine,  Kitzmiller, 
Shallmar,  Dill,  Harrison,  Hubbard,  Schell,  Wallman,  Steyer,  Gorman, 
Bayard,  Wilson,  Dobbin,  Henry,  Wilsonia,  Beechwood,  Kempton,  and 
Fairfax,  the  fountain  head.  From  these  streamed  forth  a constant  flood 
of  coal  and  lumber.  By  1950  the  major  operations  were  abandoned.  But 
there  are  still  coal  mines  in  existence — and  Shaw  is  still  a lumbering 
community.  Hardly  any  of  these  towns  are  now  in  existence.  “The  train 
doesn’t  stop  here  anymore”  is  what  you  hear  of  the  few  remaining  resi- 
dents. Most  of  these  towns  have  completely  vanished,  and  with  them 
has  vanished  “one  dimension  of  the  nation’s  life.”  Each  community  had 
an  individualized  history.  This  should  be  preserved.  If  any  of  the  TA- 
BLELAND TRAILS  readers  have  information  (also  pictures)  respect- 
ing any  of  the  communities  write  TABLELAND  TRAILS,  “Mendeli” 
Oakland,  Md. 

This  page  was  made  possible  through  Jesse  Walker  (President) 
and  the  Wolf  Den  Coal  Corporation  in  the  hope  that  the  history  of  these 
towns  can  be  fully  documented. 
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MARYLAND’S  OLDEST  RESTAURANT 

Felix  G.  Robinson 


If  one  travels  through  California  he  will  be  reminded  that  the  Se- 
quoias are  the  oldest  living  things  on  earth.  And  if  he  visits  County  Kil- 
dare in  Ireland  a guide  will  show  him  a Celtic  monastery,  its  oldest 
ruin.  Somewhere  on  every  spot  on  earth  there  is  the  oldest  of  something. 

Several  years  ago  I became  curious  about  the  restaurants  of  Mary- 
land. I travelled  into  every  corner  of  the  State.  I wanted  to  find  out  the 
location  of  the  oldest  restaurant  that  has  been  in  uninterrupted  business 
and  under  its  original  management. 

At  first  glance  one  would  expect  to  find  such  a place  in  one  of  the 
oldest  communities  like  Baltimore  or  Annapolis.  Like  finding  Trailing 
Arbutus  on  the  roof  of  a city  pent-house  Maryland’s  oldest  restaurant 
is  located  in  the  most  unlooked-for  place.  One  sees  it  across  the  street 


The  Founder — William  Glotfelty  Hinebaugh  (1866-1920). 
Courtesy,  Joseph  Hinebaugh,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
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from  the  Stone  Church  (St.  Matthew’s  Episcopal)  where  Presidents, 
Grant,  Cleveland  and  (Benjamin)  Harrison  worshipped  during  the  sum- 
mer when  vacationing  at  fashionable  Deer  Park  Hotel.  It  is  located  on 
the  ground  floor  of  what  was  once  an  Opera  House  in  the  town  of  Oak- 
land, the  county  seat  of  Garrett. 

The  founder  was  William  Glotfelty  Hinebaugh,  born  in  1866  in 
Accident,  Maryland.  He  was  named  for  his  father  who  was  Superintend- 
ent of  the  County  Schools  for  eight  years.  In  1894  William  Jr.  married 
Mollie  Martin  of  Oakland  who  bore  him  five  sons  and  two  daughters: 
Guy,  Joseph,  Ellwood,  Arthur,  William,  Martha,  Mary.  As  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough  they  assisted  their  parents  in  the  running  of  the  restau- 
rant. After  a number  of  years  as  a teacher  William  Glotfelty  Hinebaugh 
at  the  age  of  32  opened  Hinebaugh’s  Restaurant  in  1898.  Its  business 
has  been  conducted  by  the  same  family  every  day  since.  I do  not  think 
there  is  another  restaurant  in  Maryland  that  holds  such  a record. 

Within  the  past  year  they  have  enlarged  the  restaurant,  and  have 
plans  for  another  development.  Their  new  dining  room  Das  Neue  Zim- 
mer is  an  elegant  testimonial  to  the  success  of  the  Hinebaughs— to  the 
proud  citizens  of  Oakland,  and  to  the  celebrities  (President  Kennedy 
dined  in  Hinebaugh’s  Restaurant  when  he  was  a U.  S.  Senator)  and  all 
varieties  of  the  American  public  that  have  zestfully  consumed  one  of 
their  munificent  meals.  Guy  William,  and  his  brother  James,  sons  of 
Guy  and  Ethel,  are  the  competent  chefs. 

Restaurants  are  becoming  more  important.  Inviting  folks  to  dinner 
in  the  home  has  become  out-moded.  Houses  have  become  smaller  and 
the  family  eats  most  of  its  meals  in  the  breakfast  nook.  Parents  even 
are  getting  the  habit  of  employing  a baby  sitter  while  they  take  a meal 
out  at  a restaurant  where  social  life,  together  with  good  food,  are  the 
magnets  of  attraction.  Das  Neue  Zimmer  at  Hinebaugh’s  is  designed 
for  private  parties,  and  organizational  dinners.  It  is  currently  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs. 

Hinebaugh’s  Restaurant  has  always  been  the  conversational  cen- 
Oakland — a place  for  the  interchange  of  ideas.  This  in  itself 
Hinebaugh’s  an  indispensable  institution.  It  is  a modern  replica 
old-fashioned  tavern — like  those  of  Rinehart  or  Tomlinson. 
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A THIRTY-TWO  YEAR  HISTORY  OF  ! 

GROWTH  AND  PROGRESS 

The  H-P  Stores  were  founded  in  1931  in  Oakland,  Md., 
by  F.  H.  Feld,  father  of  the  present  owner-president, 
Irvin  Feld.  The  first  tiny  store  occupied  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  present  location  of  the  new  Hinebaugh 
Dining  Room  on  Green  Street  in  Oakland. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  opening  dates 
and  locations  of  all  twenty-five  H-P  Stores. 

. . . Oakland,  Md. 

. . . Romney,  W.  Va. 

. . . Petersburg,  W.  Va. 

. . . Harrisville,  W.  Va. 

. . . Parsons,  W.  Va. 

...  St.  Marys,  W.  Va. 

. . . Moorefield,  W.  Va, 

. . . Spencer,  W.  Va. 

. . . King  wood,  W.  Va. 

. . . Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

1938  ...Franklin,  W.  Va. 

. . . Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

. . . Meyersdale,  Pa. 

. . . Piedmont,  W.  Va. 

. . . Richwood,  W.  Va. 

...Hinton,  W.  Va. 

1948  ...Keyser,  W.  Va. 

. . . Ripley,  W.  Va. 

. . . Marlinton,  W.  Va. 

. . . Shippensburg,  Pa. 

. . . Hancock,  Md. 

...LaVale,  Md. 

. . . McConnellsburg,  Pa. 

. . . New  Martinsville, 

. . . Philippi,  W.  Va. 

W.  Va. 
...????? 
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